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IRELAND. 


HERE can be no doubt that the situation in Ireland is 
T growing every day more dangerous. New symptoms of 
evil show themselves, and the old symptoms seem to become 
more intense and ubiquitous. The Government has chosen its 
course, which is to ask for no new means of legal repression, 
to abstain from prosecutions, and to strive to keep the peace by 
a large increase of the military force. The Executive Govern- 
ment has materials for forming a right judgment which so far 

ass in value and quantity any accessible to private men 
that we do not venture to say that the course the Ministry has 
taken is not the right one. But the dangers to be encoun- 
tered are of a very serious kind, and are such that a mili- 
tary force can only very partially cope with them. Sporadic 
crime becomes daily more frequent. Men of innocent, harm- 
less lives are daily murdered or mutilated, farmers are or- 
dered at the dictation of secret societies not to pay rents or 
surrender their holdings. The priests either stimulate to 
violence or have no power of restraining from violence, and gun- 
shops are rifled in the capital in open day without the police 
being able even to suspect the criminals. But these things, 
bad as they are, are very fur from being the worst things we 
have to lament. Violence may possibly be met by increased 
military force and increased measures of precaution. But 
general disaffection is much more hard to grapple with; and 
it is useless to shut our eyes to the fact that disaffection is 
‘spreading, and is assuining shapes which make it very hard to 
combat. The agitation for tenant-right is entering on a new 
phase, and so is the resistance which it provokes. The aim 
of erecting Ireland into a separate nation, ruled by a local 
government, and only under a very nominal subjection to 
the Crown of England, has suddenly been recognised as the 
true aim of Irishmen ; and a distinct challenge to the Govern- 
ment to use force if it dares has been given by the mischievous 
and turbulent Protestaatism of Ulster. 'T'o-day will be a 
most critical day in the history of Ireland. The Apprentices, 
as they call themselves, of Derry have announced that they 
will disregard the prohibition of the magistrates, and form a 
procession, with the crimson flag of Derry flying over their 
gallant heads, to commemorate the old triumph of Protestantism 
in their city. The authorities appear to consider that they have 
no legal power to forbid the procession, but they forbid the flag. 
The Apprentices reply that it shall be carried, and that, if the 
police or the military interfere, the inevitable consequences must 
lie at the door of the Government which ventures to think it can 
trample Protestantism under foot. Apprentices, like other 
people, are very bold beforehand, but they may change their 
opinion when they see an actual display of overpowering mi- 
litary force. But even if on this occasion better counsels pre- 
vail at the last moment, there is little hope that the excitement 
which at present fills the Apprentices, and the large, active, and 
intelligent population that thinks with them, will soon die out. 
It may be necessary to forbid all these party processions in 
Ireland, these meetings of thousands to drill, these gatherings 
to honour as martyrs the successors of rebels whom England 
has made to pay the last penalty of rebellion. If so, we shall 

entering on a new phase of exceptional legislation for 
Ireland. Even if the Ministry shrinks from applying to 
Parliament for special means to coerce turbulence in Ireland, 
the state of Irish feeling which is growing up is enough to 
alarm every one. The Catholics of Ulster naturally wish to 
see the Apprentice Boys of Derry shot by a Saxon Govern- 
ment, as they are not allowed to shoot them themselves, and 
they call loudly for severity and firmness, and demand that the 
procession with the crimson flag shall be sternly put down. 
But the Fenians and Catholics of the South see in these 
Apprentices, not enemies, but allies. They invite the men of 
Ulster to observe that they are oppressed and harassed simpl 
because there is not a national Government in Ireland. it 
that happy consummation were arrived at, there would be 


no alien Executive with its odious military tyranny to thwart 
Irishmen in their natural desire to parade streets, insult each 
other, and fight it out in a comfortable and patriotic manner. 
Evidently the Orangemen are only too well inclined to lend a 
ready ear to these tempters. The priests, although unwilling 
to countenance insurrection, too openly announce that they 
cannot retire into the sanctuary until the Irish have every- 
thing their own by oe and it may very soon happen that the 
only advocates of the Union with England will be the great 
landowners, and especially the landowners who are great 
enough to live away, and keep agents to be shot at. 

It may almost be said that at some of the tenant-right meet- 
ings that are now held, tenant-right is forgotten. Mr. Burr 
has this week presided at a Tenant League meeting held at 
Dublin, and after apologizing for having once been willing to 
accept on behalf of the tenants the paltry concession of a 
general system of leases at the actual rents for sixty years, he 
proceeded to explain what is the rectified programme on which, 
now that his judgment is more mature, he recommends his 
countrymen to insist. He is willing to accept for the moment 
from the English Parliament a Land Bill which would give 
the tenants in perpetuity their holdings at the present rent, 
but he distinctly announces that this must be looked on as 
preliminary to the legislative independence of Ireland. He 
thinks that every man of his party should be guided in his 
conduct in every action of political life by a reference to 
the day when their independence will be ) Bade by the 
Irish people. The meeting, upon this, under his guidance, 
adopted a resolution to the effect that the Land Bill 
of next Session must secure the labourer a share in the 
advantages of the measure. ‘The tenant-farmers and the 
labourers are in some undefined way to divide the land be- 
tween them. The alleged reason for this demand is that the 
Land Bill is to be looked on as a restoration made in penitence 
for ancient and continued wrongdoing by the spoilers of 
Ireland. All Irishmen, therefore, ought to share in the com- 
pensation thus offered by England. If the compensation is 
not given amply enough and quickly enough, then Mr. 
Burr considers something like open rebellion inevitable. 
He affects to lament this unavoidable calamity. He would 
think it his duty to endeavour to restrain the people from 
resorting to disastrous excesses, but he evidently has 
not much hope of succeeding. The language of all the 
advanced Irish is that England must restore the Irish land to 
the Irish, under the threat of being made to do it if she de- 
clines to do it peaceably ; and that when she has done this 
service, she will be invited, under a similar threat, to clear 
out of Ireland altogether and leave the Irish to themselves. 
The only question is whether the more impatient spirits will 
be content to make two bites at a cherry. Why, they ask, if 
England is going to leave Ireland to itself, should it not begin 
at once? The Irish could pass an admirable Land Bill for 
themselves, without troubling the English Parliament to waste 
its time in discussing a measure it does not understand. We 
observe that at a Poor Law Board in Dublin, the Guardians 
almost unanimously passed a resolution that nothing but 
a national Parliament would do for Ireland; that absen- 
teecism was the great curse of the country, and that an 
Irish Parliament would soon cure the mischief by taxing 
absentees until they could not afford to hold their land. The 
mover and the seconder of this resolution were Conservatives, 
and thus we have the curious feature of Dublin Conservatives 
of a most respectable type actually going in for a Repeal of 
the Union as the only remedy for the miseries of Ireland. 
Men like the Duke of Anercorn of course take a wholly 
different line. They denounce the Land Bill of the Govern- 
ment, before they know any of its contents, as the work of 
Ultramontanes. They are for the use of any amount of force 
that may be n to put down disaffection. The 
deplore the evil results of conceding to disaffection which 
have followed the passing of the Church Bill, and they are 
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utterly opposed to any further concessions whatever. They | when the French Note is supposed to have been presen ——— 
say that resistance to Irish clamour must cease some time, and | the Council had not entered on the transaction of business jt expedien 
that it will be wisest to begin at once. That they should say | It is indeed generally believed -that, unless his Purpose j gent with 
80 is only what was to be expected; but what is new is that | changed by the fear of opposition, the Pore will cane ie politic at 
they are beginning to stand alone, and that the Orange popu- | Council to sanction, in more or less definite terms, the incon. jg endeavo 
lation, the Conservatives of the middle class, the popular | ceivable dogma of his personal infallibility ; but the desim impossible 
leaders who are still loyal, the priests and the Fenians, are all | has been notorious almost from the time when the Council Was decrees Of | 
working towards the same end, and that end is independence | first announced; and the French Government might hay thize with 
of the English Parliament. long since protested against the declaration, or it might hayg their Chur 
All this may be, and we trust is, a mere momentary fit of | demanded a representation in the Council itself. It real} dignity. 
pique, excitement, and vapouring. But the embarrassment | matters nothing to any temporal Government whether the abdicating 
which it will create as long as it lasts is very serious. The pre- | Church adopts or rejects any new decoration in the form of pe doubte 
sent Ministry came into office announcing that it was going to | an unintelligible fiction, If infallibility cannot be explaing) to the eff 
govern Ireland according to Irish ideas. Ireland is now taking | away it will be of more stubborn material than older ecele. France an 
the trouble to inform us what Irish ideas are, and to explain | siastical formulas; and the proper way of dealing with a eon. temporal | 
that the chief of these ideas is to have a national Legislature. | ventional paradox is to invent some antagonistic proposition with the 
It will be difficult, if all except the great landowners, many of | which may deprive it of practical effect. If the King can dp to prove t 
whom are absentee Englishmen, join in saying that this is the | no wrong, he can do nothing but through the agency of mention t 
chief Irish idea, to reply that it is not. We did not listen to | Ministers who are especially responsible for any wrong which infallibilit, 
the Duke of Anercorn when he said that the abolition of the | may be done. The Porz may perhaps be infallible jp Power, it 
Established Church was not an Irish idea, and we can scarcely | spiritual matters; but every State has the right to determing dogmas @ 
look to him and to those in the same position for guidance | for itself whether in a particular case he is acting within the most enlis 
as to what are the real ideas of Ireland. If, then, the | limits of his supernatural attribute. There is not the smalles against th 
present Ministry is, as is to be assumed, resolutely opposed to | reason to fear that any French layman will be more willing to deliberatic 
a repeal of the Union, it must confess that it cannot and will | obey a Pope who has made himself formally infallible; and itis share of | 
not govern according to Irish ideas, but will only govern accord- | impossible to increase the subserviency to the Holy See of the to prelate: 
ing to Irish ideas up to a certain point, and as far as it | Ultramontane section of the clergy. i sions wer 
thinks expedient. If the Irish try to push it further than it If any remonstrance has really been addressed to the H The thre 
wishes to go, it will employ the military strength of England. | See, the Minister of Forrian.AFrairs must have directed the for the } 
Mr.Gapstove, who started as their one great friend, will have | Ambassador to transmit to Cardinal ANTONELLI the memo- infelicitou 
to make the Irish understand that if they do not take what he | randum prepared by his colleague. According to the version the 
gives them, and keep quiet, he will, however reluctantly, have | which has been published, the Minister of Pustic Worsap = a 
to shoot them. This is what he will practically have to say, in | contends that the declaration of the Porr’s infullibility would made less 
whatever fair and courteous language he may try to say it. | in some unexplained manner affect the validity of the French ORLEANS 
And that he will have to say it is apparently inevitable; | Concordat. ‘The astute Roman Secretary of Sate, who is incumber 
for, as the supporters of tenant-right in Ireland avow them- | well known to disapprove of the Porr’s imprudent agitation, put 
selves as only paving the way for Repeal, the Conservatives | might probably welcome any plausible argument against the that their 
have a right to be told distinctly whether the Government } adoption of the objectionable dogma; but in his diplomatic nished. 
recognises and approves of the consequences of their measure. | capacity he could scarcely withhold the obvious reply that the subsisten 
The romance of the Irish system of Government will be gone. | Concordat was never made contingent on the abstinence of tutes the 
Mr. Grapstone will no longer be able to talk of messages of | the Pore from propounding new theological definitions, If and the 
peace. The Land Bill is sure to be a message, not of peace, | there had been any ground for the French protest, the time sistible { 
but of bitter disappointment to many thousands of Irishmen. | to object would have been when the Council was summoned, Syllabus, 
All that he can say is that, having as Prime Minister of England | for it is the proper function of such an assembly to elaborate threaten 
to govern Ireland to a certain extent against its wishes, he | doctrines which, although in bulk or in germ they may have for the p 
thinks that what he proposes will be a good and wise measure | been included in the original creed of the Church, require, in It will 
for persons so governed. ‘There is no help for it; we must | the opinion of the members of the Council, to be more dis- been pru 
recognise that we are going to benefit the Irish tenants, not to | tinctly proclaimed. The Emperor has professed to expect that the . 
please them or any one else, not to inaugurate an age of gold | advantage to the Church from deliberations which must neces- the preli 
in Ireland, not to carry out Irish ideas in Ireland, but simply | sarily be barren and useless if everything is to remain in its mies of 
to do justice. What is justice in so complicated a matter is | former condition. If the French Government thinks proper shown t¢ 
so hard to say, and so many arguments may be used against | to engage in a gratuitous conflict with the Porz it would be of the Al 
every proposal, that a weak Government would inevitably | convenient to select an issue in which the State was clearly in free deb 
succumb before the criticism which the Irish Land Bill will | the right. The supposed difficulty with respect to the Con- The apf 
provoke. This is exactly the kind of rock on which second- | cordat is as arbitrary a fiction as the dogma of injallibility. motions 
rate Liberal Governments have invariably split. Mr. GLap- | The Porr has already the right of refusing to accredit the alienate 
STONE approaches his hour of trial with advantages which no | bishops whom the Emreror may nominate; and it matters a geen 
Minister previously possessed, and, with tact and firmness, | nothing whether, in giving or refusing his assent to an appoint- and it w 
there is every hope of his succeeding. But probably no one | ment, he is guided by a fallible or infallible judgment. Man which ai 
is so well aware as he is of the grave nature of the obstacles | changes might be made for the better in a convention whi France, 
that stand in his way. bears the stamp of the despotic instincts of Narotzon I. In The clan 
placing the priests at the mercy of the bishops, who might be — 
themselves in many cases be docile servants of Rome, the Por 
FRANCE AND THE COUNCIL, NapoLeon only transferred into the ecclesiastical system the those w1 
F it is true that the French Ambassador at Rome has been | civil organization of his Empire; yet it is impossible to oe hi 
directed to remonstrate against the decrees which may be | Understand how either bishops or clergy will, in their tem- - es 
posed to the Council, it would seem that the Emperor | poral character, be aggrieved by the Papal assumption of an eos 
oma has made the mistake of attaching political im- additional title. = eepuc 
portance to purely ecclesiastical decisions. ‘There is probably | If the Council were likely to be unanimous, it would be difiealt 
some inaccuracy in a report which, if it is not unfounded, is | indiscreet to recognise by opposition or remonstrance the tem- i 
evidently incomplete. According to the statement of some | poral efficacy of its decrees. When the Emperor of Austria 
of the papers, the Ambassador has communicated to the | a few years ago summoned the German Princes to Frank- 
Papal Government a Memorandum written by the French | fort for the purpose of remodelling the Federal Constitution, 
Minister of Pustic Worsuir on the dogma of infallibility. | the Prussian Government, instead of intervening in delibe- 
If the Emperor had intended to take part in the theological | rations which purported to affect the condition of every OR 
controversies of the Council he would, as he explained in his | German State, rendered the whole enterprise abortive by 4 fr 
Speech at the opening of the Session, have, in accordance with | simply declining to attend. Any objection to a icular striking 
ancient custom, accredited an Ambassador to the Council | exercise of authority involves a recognition of the power gr 
itself. He added that the resident Envoy at Rome would | which is said to be abused. The early Kings and Parliaments workin; 
watch the proceedings of the Council, and that he would be | of England repeatedly prohibited the circulation of Papal Conser 
instructed to make any communication which might be neces- | Bulls which might probably concern the interests of the ee 
sary, in the ordinary manner, to the Pore or to the Secretary | realm, or disturb the allegiance of the subject. In the i all 
of ‘Srate. As the debates of the Council will be secret, the | present day, except during the short madness caused by the What. 
necessity of interference can scarcely arise until the final | so-called Papal Aggression, any Pope or prelate may, without Po ‘ 
resolutions are published; and it is certain that, at the time | impediment or risk, publish any document which he may think Jeci jee 
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jt expedient to issue. The interference of the French Govern- 
ent with matters of doctrine would be still more im- 

litic at a time when a weighty minority of the Council 
is endeavouring to restrain the temerity of the Porz. It is 
impossible for strangers, although they may regard the future 
decrees of the Council with entire indifference, not to sympa- 
thize with the prelates who desire to retain in the creed of 
their Church some respect for common sense and for human 
dignity. To save orthodox Catholics from the necessity of 
abdicating their sclf-respect is a laudable design; nor can it 
pe doubted that every Roman Catholic statesman wishes well 
to the efforts of the ablest and most learned prelates of 
France and Germany. Any direct assistance offered by the 
temporal Power to the Opposition would furnish the Pore 
with the very argument which he needs by enabling him 
to prove that the Church is thwarted by the world, not to 
mention the flesh and the devil. If the Syllabus and the 
jnfallibility of the Pore were really formidable to the civil 
Power, it may be reasonably contended that the Pore’s new 
dogmas are at least not frivolous and laughable. The 
most enlightened of the clergy will be excusably prejudiced 

inst the intrusion of the laity into purely ecclesiastical 
deliberations. A dogma which restores to the Church a 
share of political influence will be at first sight acceptable 
to prelates who must have often feared that clerical discus- 
sions were moving in a different plane from secular affairs. 
The threat of meddling with the Concordat in retaliation 
for the possible aggressions of the Council is peculiarly 
infelicitous. It is not known whether the bishops who op- 
pose the doctrinal innovations of the Pore desire that by 
some new ecclesiastical arrangement their clergy should be 
made less directly dependent on themselves. The Bishop of 
Orteans has, like his colleagues, the power of turning the 
incumbent of any parish in his diocese out of his living, and it 
is not in the nature of lay or of clerical dignitaries to think 
that their control over their subordinates ought to be dimi- 
nished. The Concordat, moreover, is the only security for the 
subsistence of either bishops or clergy, and it in fact consti- 
tutes the union of Church and State in France. The Pope 
and the Jesuits might urge on the Council with almost irre- 
sistible force the duty of condemning, in the terms of the 
Syllabus, the pretensions of Governments which dared to 
threaten the Church with spoliation and anarchy as a penalty 
for the prociamation of a theological truth. 

It will probably appear that the Emperor of the Frencu has 
been prudent enough to leave the Council to itself. If he wishes 
that the Pore should be disappointed in his ambitious designs, 
the preliminary proceedings are not discouraging to the ene- 
mies of infallibility. The personal rudeness which has been 
shown to the more independent prelates, the strong language 
of the Allocution, and the stringent regulations for hampering 
free debate, are not indications of an approaching triumph. 
The appointment of a servile Commission to decide on the 
motions which are afterwards to be made in the Council will 
alienate the waverers and offend the independent party. In such 
an assembly the suflrages will be weighed rather than counted, 
and it will be idle to propound as divine truths propositions 
which are rejected by the greater number of the bishops of 
France, of Germany, of Hungary, and of the Austrian States. 
The clamour of illiterate fanatics will at the present day not 
be accepted as the voice of inspiration. It is evident that 
the Pore is angry; it is probable that he is frightened; and 
those who have urged him to prefer extravagant claims will 
share his uneasiness. It is not likely that he will be outvoted 
in the Council, but the proposals of his agents may be easily 
toned down into unmeaning generalities. It has been truly 
asserted that to frame a declaration of infallibility which may 
be open to a dozen different interpretations is a feat not too 
difficult for a Roman theologian accustomed to manipulate 
ecclesiastical Latin. 


THE CONSERVATIVE WORKING-MAN. 


| Fyn JOHN MANNERS, who is always stated by his 
4 friends to be insufficiently appreciated, has done a most 
striking service to his party, and made a discovery that does 
great credit. He has hit upon the real Conservative 
Working-man. This unknown being—this phantom, as that 
Conservative organ, the Quarterly, lately pronounced him to 
appears to exist in actual flesh and blood at Leicester, 

of all places, where, as Lord Jowx Manners truly says, 
he is most grievously misrepresented by Mr. Perer Taytor. 
What on earth was the Conservative working-man doing 
fast winter that he should let the Leicester election go so 
y the wrong way? Perhaps, although he exists in 


sufficient numbers to fill a hall, there may not as yet be 
enough of him to carry an election. In that case he must 
look fondly to the future when, in the beautiful language of 
Lord Joun Manners, the ship launched on Monday evening 
will land in the harbour of St. Stephen’s a goodly cargo of two 
Conservative members. Lord Joun Manners did his best to 
conduce to this happy result by laying down firmly and pre- 
cisely the great articles of Conservative faith with which the 
Conservative working-man is to be imbued as he is evolved 
out of non-existence. These articles are mainly three—the 
belief, so touchingly expressed a week or two ago by Lord 
Matmessury, that whatever Lord Dersy did and said was 
absolutely right, the belief that the return of Fenians to 
Parliament is the right rcad to happiness for Ireland, and the 
belief that the sooner Protection is restored the better. It 
was equally easy and pleasant for Lord Joun Manners to 
dilate on the wisdom and greatness of Lord Derpy, and he 
could descend from the haze of generalities into particu- 
lars specially addressed to working-men, and remind them 
that Lord Dery, who always acted on the highest principles 
and with the utmost forethought, carried the glorious Reform 
Bill of 1867, that he opposed the demolition of the houses of 
working-men by Railway Companies, and that he was very 
liberal during the cotton famine in Lancashire. Lord Dersy 
is recently dead, and his character and career had something 
that appealed to the feelings and tastes of Englishmen of all 
parties; but it is quite possible to hurt even the recently 
dead by injudicious praise. The Conservative working-man, 
if he had any political existence antecedent to Monday last, 
might remember that although Lord Dersy may have had 
secretly the highest and most statesmanlike reasons for doing 
what he did in 1867, yet he himself described the course he 
adopted in a very homely way by owning that he was taking 
a leap in the dark, in the hope of dishing the Whigs. Lord 
Dersy’s opposition to the demolition of the residences of 
working-men was by no means successful, and, so far as it 
had any merit, was shared by many humble men of all 
parties. At the time of the Lancashire cotton famine Lord 
Dersy behaved liberally according to the standard of the 
world, and took his proper position as the foremost noble- 
man of his district; but considering that even between the 
time when he acceded to the title and his death the industry 
of Lancashire must have added, without any effort on his part, 
at least a million sterling to his fortune, he cannot be said 
to have made an extravagant return by subscribing several 
thousand pounds and attending certain public meetings. 


The praise of Lord Dersy naturally led Lord Jonn 
Manners to the fruitful and exciting topic of Ireland. The 
present state of that unhappy country proves, he thinks, that 
Lord Derny was amply justified in his gallant resistance to 
the Irish Church Bill. The timid Conservatives who carried 
the Bill in order to secure a compromise must now see their 
blindness and folly; and if the misery of Ireland is the 
natural consequence of the carrying of the Bill, it was 
certainly wrong to lend any aid to so pernicious a mea- 
sure. Lord Joux Mayners invited his new-born friends to 
join with him in a general glorying and gloating over the 
calamities which have preyed upon Ireland ever since the 
present factious Ministry arrested her in that progress to- 
wards material prosperity which she was nearing with giant 
strides under Lord Mayo and the Duke of Azercorn. It 
may be hoped that India under Lord Mayo will not make 
the same sort of giant strides towards material prosperity, 
or Lord Mayo will be as unhappy as he was when he de- 
scribed what seemed to him the real condition of Ireland in 
1867. The conduct of the present Government Lord Joun 
Manners naturally depicted in the worst possible light. He 
even stated that they had reversed the Apostolic injunction, 
and instead of becoming a terror to evil-doers had become a 
terror to themselves. This he confessed was a “ hard saying,” 
but he offered to substantiate it; and he explained what he 
meant in this way. The grand juries of Westmeath and 
Meath asked for protection, but the Government said that 
they could not devise any special remedies, and asked the grand 
juries whether they had anything to propose. The Govern- 
ment were thus a terror to themselves. Evidently Lord Joun 
Manners thought that his hearers were but babes in Conser- 
vatism, and that any explanation which went beyond milk 
would be too much for them. Luckily, in the blackest hour 
of their despair, fortune has, in the eyes of Lord Jonn Manners, 
befriended most unexpectedly the loyal Irish. A Fenian con- 
vict was elected for Tipperary, and immediately troops were 
sent from Aldershot and ships from Portsmouth to put down 
disaffection. A like cause will again, it may be calculated, 
produce a like effect. If another Fenian convict is elected in 
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Longford, there will be more troops and more ships sent. A 
third Fenian triumph in Queen’s County, Lord Jonn MANNERS 
reckons, will involve the despatch of still further reinforce- 
ments; and so, if enough Fenians are returned, the whole 
British army and navy will be sent to Ireland, and then that 
neglected island will resume the career of orderly tranquillity 
which it pursued so steadily (though, alas, somewhat invisibly) 
when Conservative statesmen were in office. 

Some contemptuous and impatient Liberals may think 
scorn of all this pleasant talk, and wonder how ever Conserva- 
tive working-men can stand it. But they are inclined, we 
think, to assume much too easily that the working-man has a 
kind of innate sagacity, denied to gentlemen and shopkeepers, 
which, although he does nothing to cultivate his mind except 
follow manual labour and drink beer, enables him to detect 
at once every political fallacy and to see the inherent 
superiority of Liberal principles. It has always seemed to us 
wonderful, not that there should be so many Conservative 
working-men, but that there should be so few ; and if ever the 
working-man can be made to believe that the party of Lord 
Joun Manners will give him something he values, it seems to 
us quite possible that the wish to get better wages may for a 
time smother the passion for democratic equality. We think 
that there was a part of Lord Joun Manners’s speech which 
revealed why the working-man of Leicester suddenly began 
to dream that he too might be a Conservative. It appears 
that something very dreadful and terrible has happened at 
Leicester. There are now two houses open in Leicester in which 
German fancy hosiery goods are exposed for sale. Lord Joun 
Manners spoke of this awful sign of the times with proper 
solemnity. This, he pointed out, was the true and legitimate 
result of Free-trade. The working-man may think Free-trade 
a fine thing when it means selling Leicester hosiery in Berlin; 
but it is quite different when it means Germans selling their 
hosiery goods in Leicester. This sort of insult to the British 
workman, and attack on his legitimate profits, must be put 
down, and Lord Jonny Manners, the pupil of that great 
reasoner Lord GrorGE BEntINCK, is the man to show how it is 
to be put down. Free-trade is a misuse of words, and half 
the misery of the human race is caused by the misuse of 
words. What Free-trade really means Lord Joun Manners 
thought it unnecessary to say, thinking it probably un- 
necessary to raise a point of merely speculative interest ; 
for, as he assured his hearers, we have no such thing as 
Free-trade now. What we have is a system of imper- 
fect free imports. Not that the degree of perfection or imper- 
fection with which imports are free from duty seems to 
have much to do with Free-trade; for Lord Joun Manners 
went on to state that, in his opinion, every import might be 
altogether freed from duty, and yet there would be no Free- 
trade. Of course what he meant was that Free-trade consisted 
in other nations having no customs duties upon our goods. 
It is now about twenty years since the absurdity of this view 
was supposed to have been conclusively established, and yet 
here we have Protection beginning to show itself once more 
rampant in England, while it holds undisputed sway in the 
United States and in almost every English colony, and is 
pressing hard for a victory in France. England still stands 
alone as a free-trading country. Why should the working- 
men of England be wiser than working-men in Australia or 
America or Northern France? Hitherto England has been 
prosperous under Free-trade, and the electoral body has for 
other reasons preferred men who happened to understand 
political economy. But it is by no means impossible that, if 
there is any prolonged distress in the manufacturing districts, 
workmen may seize with avidity so easy a remedy as that of 
shutting up shops which dare to sell German hosiery goods, 
and may even, while doing so, place themselves under the 
appropriate tutelage of the disciples of the great and wise 
Lord GzorGe BEeNTINcK. 


THE SULTAN AND THE KHEDIVE, 


HE acceptance by the Khedive of Eayrr of the Sutran’s 

peremptory Firman is a little surprising, and altogether 
satisfactory. The English Ambassador appears, in con- 
formity with the uniform policy of his Government, to have 
taken an active part in the settlement of the dispute; and, 
from the statement of the official journal, that the con- 
troversy is finally closed, it may be inferred that the 
French Government approved of the arrangement. The 
use, in the French version of the Firman, of the second 
person singular seems, according to European notions, dis- 
courteous; but probably it is consistent with Turkish idiom, 


or perhaps the Suttan, like the Porr, is too sublim 
majestic to make a distinction between an almost independent 
vassal and a mere dignitary of his Court. In substance the 
Firman forbids the Viceroy from raising fresh loans or boy. 
rowing money without the preliminary sanction of the Porte: 
and although formal acknowledgments of sovereignty, like other 
State engagements, are for the most part interpreted by the 
comparative strength of the parties concerned, the Firmap 
and the submission of the Kuepive will throw serious jm. 
pediments in the way of future dealings with European 
capitalists. Any security which the Egyptian Government 
can offer will be invalid within the knowledge of the lender 
until the necessary authority has been obtained, perhaps at 
the price of a share in the loan, from the Ministry at Con. 
stantinople. The Kuepive may perhaps contend that he jg 
still at liberty to pledge to creditors the proceeds of his vast 
private estates; but the legal difficulties of any similar trang. 
action will either close the money-market to his proposals 
or raise the rate of interest to an extravagant amount, 
The Sutran pretends to control the destination of Egyptian 
revenues as well as to interfere in the contraction of loans, 
His objection to the construction of ironclad ships and to 
the purchase of breechloading rifles is at least as strong as the 
paternal solicitude which watches over the condition of the 
Egyptian taxpayer. It is not known by what arguments the 
English Ambassador has induced the Kuepive to surrender 
every point in dispute. It was in the highest degree unde- 
sirable that for any reason, good or bad, Turkey and Egypt 
should be involved in civil war; but it might have been sup- 
posed that the Kuepive would have profited by the alarms of 
Europe to demand better terms for himself. It must have been 
more than ordinarily vexatious to descend publicly to the rank 
of a mere Governor-General immediately after the conclusion 
of hospitalities offered to Crowned Heads and to heirs apparent, 
Mere professions of allegiance might have been regarded as 
a cheap equivalent for freedom from molestation and remon- 
strance; but the abandonment of financial independence is, 
unless it can be evaded, fatal to ambitious designs. Conquests, 
and even great internal improvements, are too expensive to be 
paid for out of income. 


It is highly improbable that the Kueptve really intends to 
become a mere officer of the Suttan. He is already project- 
ing a plan for opening Upper Egypt to navigation; and Sir 
SaMvEL Baker is about to subject to the dominion of his em- 
ployer the wild tribes of the Northern tropic. It is not likely 
that a simple measure of precaution taken by the English 
Government will interfere with the progress of the expedition. 
Remembering Abyssinia and its ten millions of outlay, Lord 
CLARENDON has warned the adventurers that they will have 
no claim to English protection in the event of their falling 
into trouble. It was almost superfluous to repudiate con- 
tingent responsibility for the proceedings of a foreign expe- 
dition which happens to be organized by an Englishman. 
Ordinary travellers penetrate barbarous countries at their 
own risk, and the attendance of a flotilla and an army 
establishes no additional claim to English protection. If 
the Kuepive succeeds in forming an Empire for himself in 
Africa, it is easy to foresee that his dependence on Turkey 
will dwindle into a mere formality. In the meantime his un- 
willingness to precipitate a rupture indicates moderation and 
good sense. He may perhaps have thought that the Suez 
Canal, though it will add to the prosperity of his dominions, is 
likely to bring them into closer contact with Powers far more 
formidable than Turkey. The concessions which have been 
recently made may probably under different circumstances be 
revoked or forgotten; and separation from the authority of 
the Porte would involve the necessity of a Protectorate to be 
exercised by France, or perhaps by a combination of European 
Governments. The local ruler will never be allowed to control 
one of the great arteries of the commerce and navigation of 
the world; but Egypt as a part of Turkey has a better 
title to any rights which it may retain than if it were a new 
and independent State. His predecessors, though they steadily 
pursued their own aggrandizement, have from time to time 
displayed an unexpected loyalty to the Suxtan when he 
required their aid; and the same motives possibly influence 
the policy of the Kuepive. It is difficult to believe that an 
Oriental satrap bent on attaining the position of a civilized 
monarch should feel any romantic attachment to the chief of 
his professed religion and of his nation; but Mahometan 
potentates may reasonably consider that they cannot afford to 
quarrel in the presence of unsympathizing Christendom, and, 
whatever might be the inclination of the reigning dynasty, 
Egypt is not ripe for conversion. In the interior of Africa 
Mahometanism is even now a progressive and conquering 
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= 
religion, and it is only as a representative of the dominant 
faith that Isami can hope to extend his dominions. 

Although the Suttan has only established technically legi- 
timate claims, his diplomatic triumph may perhaps not be an 
unmixed advantage. Twice in one year, by a display of 
firmness, he has extorted the submission of foreign enemies or 
of insubordinate vassals. The Congress of Paris was forced, 
in the Greek dispute, to make the Turkish Protocol the basis 
of pacification, because the SuLTan was determined to vindicate 
his rights by the use of superior force. There was reason to 
believe that he was equally resolute in his determination to 
compel the submission of the Kuepive, although the result 
of a contest with Egypt would have been more doubtful than 
in the case of Greece. There are fortunately no oppressed 
co-religionists in Egypt for Christian Powers to protect; and 
indeed in that favoured province the Sutan professes to 
defend the cause of the subject against the provincial 
Government. ‘The determination of the Porte to repress 
disaffection in any part of the Empire may perhaps discourage 
the agents of disturbance in the Northern and Western pro- 
vinces; but there is reason to fear that partial success may 
encourage the SuLTan to entertain exaggerated notions of 
his own power. In the suppression of the Cretan insurrec- 
tion, and in the dispute with Greece, he had right on his side; 
and in the late controversy with the Kuepive he relied on the 
letter of firmans and conventions; but there are many dormant 
claims which it would not be judicious to enforce. Against 
internal opponents the Porte is probably strong enough to con- 
tend, but for protection against foreign conquest it can only rely 
on the engagements and on the jealousies of the European 
Powers. Even the steady friendship of the English Govern- 
ment might not be available if the Porte were to undertake a 
wrongful quarrel. The most instructive comment on the late 
negotiation with Egypt will be furnished by the answer of 
capitalists to the next application for a Turkish loan. It is 
not often that a borrower has the opportunity of preventing a 
rival from competing with him in the money-market; and 
perhaps the restrictions imposed on the KuEpive may not be 
found to enhance the credit of the Supreme Government. The 
august care of the SuLTan for the taxpayers who might have to 
pay the interest of an Egyptian loan will probably not extend 
to the rest ofhis subjects, and hitherto as large a proportion of 
the proceeds of loans has been wasted on Court extravagance 
at Constantinople as at Cairo. The immovable East has from 
time to time allowed marked exceptions to its intolerance of 
modern innovations. As it adopted the universal use of 
tobacco soon after the discovery of America, it has recently 
learned the profitable art of contracting loans. When Menemet 
Aut founded his dynasty, and even when the present relations 
of Egypt and Turkey were adjusted after the Syrian war, 
there could be little anticipation of a dispute on matters of 
fiscal administration. It was a matter of course that Sultans 
and subordinate rulers would extract from their subjects the 
largest possible revenue, but it had not yet occurred to the 
Turkish mind that the hoards of Europe could, by a simple 
contrivance, be applied to the use of the Suttan or of the 
Viceroy. The almost obsolete pretence to absolute sovereignty 
over Egypt has been oddly asserted in the prohibition to con- 
tract loans in London or Paris. 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 

ye danger which awaits landed property in England 

from impending legislation in Ireland is at the same time 
obvious and inevitable. As in the case of the Irish Church, 
the operation on a limb which is diseased or supposed to be 
diseased threatens the safety of the sounder member; yet it 
is desirable that a question affecting the rights or the exist- 
ence of a large and important class should neither be unneces- 
sarily raised, nor discussed in a spirit of levity. Until lately 
it was alleged that the landed tenure of Ireland was so anoma- 
lous that it must be exceptionally remodelled on some different 
principle from the ordinary law of contract. Lord Licuri.p 
now proposes to convert the exception into the rule by laying 
down the proposition that what is good for Ireland cannot be 
bad for England. Procrusres himself was content to reduce 
his victims by mutilation down to a standard which he found 
im nature. Modern lovers of symmetry propose to cut down 
the shorter victim to an arbitrary length, and then to complete 
the match by reducing the taller to the same dimensions. 
There is no reason to suspect Lord LicurieLp of wilful in- 
Justice, especially when it is inflicted on himself and his class ; 
but he would do well to reflect that the right of property as 
it has been created by immemorial custom is not a convenient 
subject-matter for novel theories. It would probably be use- 


less to urge upon tenant-farmers in Staffordshire or elsewhere 
the more remote consideration that, if the freehold or a par: 
of the freehold is to be taken from the landlords, there is not 
the smallest reason why it should be gratuitously bestowed on 
the occupiers. A tenant who has been admitted to possession of 
a farm under definite covenants has no better claim than the 
merest stranger to additional provisions which would entitle 
him to a saleable estate in the land. In a general scramble it 
is not always the person nearest the door of the house which 
is plundered who ultimately carries off the booty. Land- 
owners might have been expected to be unanimous in their 
opposition to measures which could only be directed against 
themselves. Lord LicuriELp is probably misreported when 
he is supposed to recommend the landlords of England to 
immolate themselves in the hope of reconciling the landlords 
of Ireland to their fate. Heroic ‘remedies for non-existent 
diseases are but circuitous modes of suicide. 


The right of compensation for improvements is sufficiently 
protected either by agreements or by rules embodied in the 
local custom of the country. The improvements made by 
tenants in highly cultivated districts consist for the most part 
of fertility added to the land within a recent period by parti- 
cular methods of cropping or cultivating, and by artificial! 
manures. There are sometimes differences of opinion as to 
the amount claimed by an outgoing tenant; but the principle 
that he is entitled to be paid in money for what he leaves in 
the land in addition to what he found there is never practically 
disputed. As a general rule no tenant in England, except under 
special agreements which supersede the necessity of legisla- 
tion, builds or drains, or makes the permanent improvements 
for which it is alleged that protection is required. Where the 
landlord finds the capital and adds the interest to the rent, it 
is evident that the benefit will accrue to the occupier for the 
time being, and that there is no pretext for compensation on 
either side. Over a great part of England, ‘the tenant, as a 
matter of fact, never thinks of leaving the land better than he 
found it; and yet, according to the scheme which Lord 
LicnFIELD favours, every termination of an occupancy would, as 
a matter of course, be followed by litigation. The witnesses 
to be examined before any tribunal which might be appointed 
to assess the compensation would probably be tenant-farmers 
with an incurable bias in favour of the claimant. The 
expense and uncertainty which would follow the removal of 
even the most vexatious and incompetent tenant would, 
as in Ireland, be the first step towards perpetuity of tenure. 
The corresponding liability of an outgoing tenant who had 
demonstrably deteriorated the value of the land would in nine 
cases out of ten be merely nominal. A landowner is for the 
most part willing to let a bad farmer go without enforcing the 
claims which may have arisen from his mismanagement. In 
the more backward parts of the country it is found that leases 
are one-sided bargains which the tenant dissolves at pleasure, 
while the landlord is necessarily bound. A legal presump- 
tion that an outgoing tenant was entitled to compensation 
would have an exactly similar effect, and an artificial fixity 
of tenure would remove one motive which induces farmers to 
do justice to the land. A capricious eviction of a good tenant 
is one of the rarest of rural occurrences. 

The risk that the promulgation of careless fallacies may en- 
courage extravagant demands was illustrated by the proceedings 
at a late meeting at Aberystwith, assembled to protest against 
the grievances of certain Welsh tenants, who had or had not 
been evicted for political reasons after the general election. 
There can in the present day be no difference of opinion as 
to the culpability of a landlord who dismisses a tenant for 
exercising his franchise according to his own discretion. 
Modern public opinion may possibly not have penetrated into 
the remoter parts of Wales. A century ago Irish leases, of 
which some are still extant, if not valid, often included cove- 
nants binding the tenant to vote as his landlord might direct. 
In Wales, and generally in England, a tacit understanding 
took the place of an illegal contract, and the substitution of 
the influence of the Dissenting minister for the traditionary 
power of the landlord has perhaps produced ill-feeling and 
injustice. If only a small part of the allegations of the Welsh 
ministers and their political associates proves to be true, the 
tenants who may have suffered for their preference of the 
chapel to the hall are entitled to sympathy, and, where it is 
possible, to redress; but occasion was taken at the Aberyst- 
with meeting to agitate for revolutionary changes in the dis- 
tribution of landed property. Mr. Ricuarp, M.P. for Merthyr, 
himself formerly a Dissenting minister, propounded, amid 
the cheers of the meeting, the doctrine that a tenant who 
had lived twenty years on his farm had acquired a right to 
joint ownership in the land, or, in other words, to the fee- 
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simple, subject to a fixed or variable quit-rent. Demagogues 
who tell any class of the community that its members are en- 
titled to the property of their neighbours are not likely to want 
hearers. A Welsh farmer, though he is probably a dogmatic 
theologian, is seldom either a political economist or a jurist; 
and he will cordially adopt any theory which may prove that 
he ought to become the owner of the land which he tills. 
Lord Licurtetp unintentionally aids with his authority the 
subversive projects advanced by Mr. Ricnarp when he unne- 
cessarily proposes to alter the existing relations of landlord and 
tenant. From the well-meant resolutions of the Staffordshire 
Chamber of Commerce, and the strong language of the Aber- 
ystwith agitators, systems of spoliation rise by successive 
degrees to the sweeping negation of all right of property in 
land which finds enthusiastic supporters among the Continental 
Socialists and their disciples in England. 

A Club in London, of which Mr. Brapiaven is a principal 
ornament, lately adopted a resolution which perhaps represents 
the furthest point to which revolutionary theorists have yet 
advanced in England. The associated patriots have deter- 
mined that all landed property ought at once to be taken from 
the owners, and, in the great majority of cases, without com- 
pensation. The Club doubts whether strict justice would not 
require that the expropriated landlords should be compelled 
to refund a portion of the hundreds of millions which they 
have wrung in the shape of rent, not, as it would seem, from 
the tenants, but, in some unexplained manner, from an 
oppressed people. Perhaps on reconsideration the impossibility 
of robbing a man after seizing all his property will reconcile 
the Land Club to simple spoliation. Indeed they are generous 
enough to provide that, in a very few cases where there might 
possibly be a semblance of hardship, the ex-landowner should 
receive an annuity to be voted by a Parliament elected by 
universal suffrage. Probably all difficulties would be re- 
moved by giving the meritorious minority a mortgage on some 
portion of the hundreds of millions which are to be reclaimed 
from the rest of the expropriated owners. Some portion, 
however, of the undisgorged spoil will be required to pay the 
National Debt, which is to be charged on the upper classes 
when it has been repudiated by the nation. Other kinds of 
personalty are apparently to be tolerated for a time, though it 
is not to be supposed that they will long survive the contisca- 
tion of real estate. Mischievous nonsense of this kind is 
encouraged, as it was probably originally suggested, by the 
frequent hints of careless writers that property in land is 
exceptional and qualified in its nature. English landowners 
who venture to criticize any of the numerous projects for 
dealing with Irish tenures are constantly reminded that, if 
they make themselves troublesome, they will find that in 
England also there is a land question. The managers of the 
Liverpool Financial Reform Association have repeatedly pro- 
posed that additional taxes should be placed on land, because 
it is a property of a peculiar character, or because the landowners 
of four or five centuries ago were bound to perform military 
service. It may be true that there are special accidents 
attached to land which may be distinguished by economists 
from moveable property, and from the vast and various mass 
of securities which represent fixed or variable shares in indus- 
trial undertakings ; but the surplus value of land beyond the 
share of the occupier will always belong to some public 
or private owner, and society has looked on while buyers 
have invested their money in land with full legal assurance 
that they should enjoy the equivalent of their purchase-money. 
A man who has bought a farm and a man who has bought a 
railway debenture have made equally legitimate bargains; 
and there is not the smallest reason why their proportionate 
contribution to the necessities of the State should not be the 
same. It may perhaps be possible at some remote time to 
organize prosperous communities in which there will be no 
private property, either real or personal; but to retain the in- 
stitution in principle and to tamper with it in detail is consis- 
tent neither with reason nor with justice. The so-called 
Land and Labour League is more consistent than the hesitating 
defenders of property. After contrasting the wealth of the 
richer classes with the hardships of the poor, the Council 
arrives at the conclusion that “ there is but one and one only 
“‘ remedy—Help yourselves.” It is only in the first instance 
that they propose to help themselves to the land, or, in their 
own phrase, to effect its nationalization. 


THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH AND HIS 
MINISTERS. 
yp ieee political condition of France for the last two months 
can best be described as a prolonged Ministerial crisis. All 
through November the one subject of speculation was whether 


the opening of the Corps Législatif would find M. pe Forcape 


still in office. He was so completely the representative mem. 
ber of that transition Cabinet which had been formed on the 
retirement of M. Rovner, that any faint claims which it might 
have put forward to be abreast of the new state of things had 
been entirely suppressed. There are few people in this country, 
and not very many, we suspect, in France, who could 
tell even the names of his colleagues. Though his influence 
may have been less dictatorial, it has been fully as conspi- 
cuous as ever M. Rovuner’s was; and amongst the many parts 
which M. pr Forcabe is fitted to play, that of the first Minister 
of the Constitutional Empire can hardly be counted. Still, in 
spite of all predictions to the contrary, the 29th of November 
came, and M. pe Forcape resumed his old place on the 
Ministerial bench. Then the course of speculation 

and Paris was divided as to whether the Cabinet would go out 
of its own accord or wait for a Parliamentary defeat, 
As a rule, directly opposite reports on this point have 
gained on alternate days the widest circulation and the most 
trustful credence. When it seemed quite ascertained that 
M. pe Forcave had resigned that morning, he was sure to be 
most active and most official in the afternoon sitting. When 
he had just made an unusually happy stroke in defence of a 
contested election, the conviction that he was to resign next day 
seemed to gather fresh strength. At the moment we are writing 
his retirement is announced as imminent, and the composition 
of the Cabinet which is to succeed him is stated with the 
utmost precision. But it is quite possible that by the time 
this reaches our readers both reports may have been f 
contradicted, and M. pg ForcapE may have made a speech on the 
policy of the Government such as in any other country would 
imply the most undisturbed certainty that he will continue to 
direct it throughout the Session. 


It is, we suppose, to the vacillations of the Imperial resolu- 
tion that all this confusion is to be traced. The divisions 
between the Right and Left Centres with which the Session 
opened may not unnaturally have led the Emperor to hope that 
the cause of Personal Government was not yet lost. It is 
even possible that the accession of so many members of the old 
majority to M. OLLivier’s programme was the result of some 
unspoken understanding with the Tuileries. The first thought 
that would suggest itself to NapoLeon III. after conceding Parlia- 
mentary institutions would be how he could best turn them to 
his own purpose, and the extraordinary subserviency of the 
Chamber as regards many of the disputed seats might well 
lead him to doubt whether the revolution of the summer was, 
after all, as sweeping as it had seemed to be. At rare intervals 
the Right Centre has displayed a sudden animosity against some 
official candidate which has led to his return being quashed, 
but to prevent this being construed into a precedent they have 
taken care to confirm the next three or four disputed returns, 
though their illegality has been equally flagrant. This is just 
the temper to make the Emperor hesitate. It shows that no 
real deference to constitutional principles underlies their sudden 
admiration of constitutional forms. Napo.eon III. is pro- 
bably quite willing to humour this latter temper to the very 
utmost. The outward show of power has never been to 
him an object of paramount importance. It is the solid 
reality that he loves, and if that could be secured to him 
under some semblance of Parliamentary government, he 
would beyond question adapt himself with perfect com- 
placency to his new position. It is easy to see, how- 
ever, that when the question presented itself how best to 
utilize this favourable disposition on the part of the majo- 
rity, very plausible arguments would present themselves on 
the side both of retaining and of dismissing M. pe ForcaDE 
and his colleagues. M. pe Forcape is unluckily identified 
with the system of official candidatures, but with that excep- 
tion he is not specially committed against Liberal measures, 
and very much larger concessions might be made with safety 
if the Minister who will have to carry them out can be 
trusted to manage things adroitly. The changes which may be 
found necessary would at all events be represented as the free 
gift of the Emperor. ‘Though in words M. pe Forcave might 
be responsible to the Chamber, he would, in fact, be respon- 
sible to the Emperor, and to him alone. If only the majority 
would stand his being retained in office, the Imperial fall 
might be so broken as to inflict no serious injury. 

It may be suspected that, on arriving at this point, 
the Ewmprror’s mind would become suddenly impressed 
with the advantages of the opposite policy. Supposing the 
majority are not disposed to acquiesce in M. pE Forcape’s 
presence in the Cabinet, they will obviously have it in their 
power to subject him to immediate defeat, and then the crisis 
which Naro.eon III. is most anxious to avert will meet 
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him face to face. All France will see that the country wishes 
one Ministry and the Emprror another, and the final choice 
between Personal and Parliamentary Government will not 
admit of any longer postponement. The temper of the majority 
on a point of this nature is not very easy to ascertain. No 
doubt a good many of its members have only gone in for 
Liberal reforms from a prudent regard fur their own comfort 
and safety. They saw that the enemies from which they 
hoped the Imperial Government had delivered them for 
ever were still formidable, and they no longer felt their 
old confidence in the success of the Napoleonic panacea. 
They took the strong step, therefore, of separating them- 
selves from the Emperor, in the perhaps genuine belief 
that in so doing they were rendering him the best service 
in their power. But the very fact of their having gone so 
far will make them anxious not to lose the fruits of their 
sacrifice. The motives which led them to accept M. OLLIVirr’s 
programme will hardly incline them to put up with his rival 
as Minister. When an Arcadian has once made friends 
with the Mammon of unrighteousness in the shape of 
Liberal principles, he may naturally reflect that, if the repre- 
sentative of the opposite system is still to remain in office, he 
will have taken all this trouble for nothing. He has found it 
necessary to read the Emperor one lesson in the shape of the 
Interpellation of the 116, and if this proves insuflicient, he 
may find it necessary to read him another in the shape of a 
Parliamentary overthrow. Napo.ron III. must thoroughly 
know the men with whom he has to deal, and he has no 
doubt traced out in anticipation the course which their reflec- 
tions are likely to take. 

Besides these negative considerations, the dismissal of M. 
pe Forcabe has positive reasons in its favour which are not 
likely to have escaped the Emperor’s notice. If he appoints a 
Liberal Ministry now, without waiting for any hint from the 
Chamber, the act will, in appearance at least, be the sponta- 
neous product of his own will. He will have established no 
inconvenient precedent of deferring to the wishes of the Corps 
Législatif; he will have avoided that breach of continuity 
between the Personal and the Constitutional empire which he 
evidently views with so much abhorrence. Again, his rela- 
tions with his new Ministers will be likely to be pleasanter if 
he calls them to him of his own accord, than if he waits 
to have them forced upon him by a Parliamentary vote. 
This may seem but a small matter, but in the kind of duel 
which must inevitably go on between Napo.eon III. and any 
Liberal Ministry which deserves the name, it will be a decided 
advantage to the former that the members of the Cabinet shall 
not feel that their presence there is the evidence of a past, as 
well as the earnest of a future, victory. It will be a further 
gain for the Emperor that a Ministry taking office now will 
have had no opportunity of ascertaining its real strength either 
in the Corps Législatif or in the country. The divisions on the 
verification of the elections have shown how much the ma- 
jority is wanting in cohesion, and if it is true that the new 
Cabinet will include MM. Ottivier, Darvu, and Burret, it 
will be composed of elements which have but very lately 
been on the verge of parting asunder. A Parliamentary 
contest, followed by a decisive victory, would have ranged 
all the Liberalism of the Corps Législatif on their side; 
and though the Left would in any case have given them but 
a doubtful support after they were actually in power, the 
fact that it had helped to place them there might have 
generated some sentiments of sympathy. As it is, a Ministry 
of the Centre will succeed to office as the nominees of the 
Emperor, and there is considerable danger that this may at 
once throw the Left into opposition, and by consequence give 
a predominating influence to the reactionary wing of the Minis- 
terial party. Altogether, if the Emperor has really dismissed 
M. Forcape, he has chosen his time wisely. 


THE ST. PANCRAS BEAR-PIT. 


E have to tender a humble apology to the “new” 

Guardians of St. Pancras. We had thought they had 
retired from the field of their glory—nay, we even went 
the length of conceiving that some faint regrets for the num- 
ber of their victims might accompany them in their retreat. 
Their conduct on Monday last, as reported by the Standard, 
was a triumphant answer to these injurious suspicions. 
The elected representatives of the St. Pancras ratepayers 
have shown that their ancient spirit has not deserted them, 
and that they are as expert in bullying their brother 
Guardians as in managing sick paupers. Possibly it 
was the consciousness that their opportunities of indulg- 
ing in the latter congenial pursuit are almost over that 


nerved them to unusual efforts. Like an eminent person 
whom we need not here name, they came down in great 
wrath, knowing that their time is short. For once, however, 
they found fortune adverse. The ex-oficio members of the 
Board had come down also, and with five “old” Guardians 
they commanded fourteen votes against eleven commanded 
by the new Guardians. The latter, it is true, had a strong 
body-guard of ratepayers, who conducted themselves after the 
manner of the roughs at a prize-fight—the composition of the 
two assemblies being probably nearly identical. But the rate- 
payers, though they had voices and fists, had no votes, and the 
successive motions introduced by the new Guardians were 
consequently all lost. But if the minority was nowhere 
in the divisions, it was ubiquitous in debate. Mr. Watkins 
and Mr. Nort had the speaking pretty much to them- 
selves, but they were fully equal to the demand on their 
lungs. ‘The first grievance was the alleged presence of 
policemen. The audience had probably often made acquaint- 
ance with the inside of the police-court or the sessions-house, 
and naturally disliked having unpleasant recollections brought 
to their minds. The second grievance was the desire of the 
Chairman and the ex-oficio Guardians to preserve order. When 
Mr. Ross represented to the gallery that constant interruption 
Was an inconvenient feature in a business meeting, a Mr. 
Foskett immediately “disagreed” with him. “ There would 
“ be serious discontent in the parish if the mouths of the rate- 
“ payers were to be stopped.” Upon both these points the 
remonstrants seem to have had their way. ‘The police, if 
they were present, took no active part in the proceedings, 
though at times they would have had very sufficient excuse for 
doing so; the ratepayers’ mouths were certainly not stopped 
except from the hoarseness consequent on undue vocal exertion. 


The special business before the meeting was the election of 
the St. Pancras contingent of the new Sick Asylum Board. 
Mr. Norrn, however, objected to this subject having pre- 
cedence, on the ground that he had a more pressing motion 
on the paper, to wit, a vote of censure on the “ scandalous 
“ conduct of Mr. Wyatt.” The discussion principally turned 
on the order in which the various motions should be 
taken, but the oratorical gems with which the speeches 
of the new Guardians were liberally adorned had usually a 
purely personal application. Mr. Munpay remarked, amidst 
vociferous cheering, “ that if he had acted like Mr. Wyatt, he 
“would deserve to be flogged at the cart’s-tail from the Bri- 
“tannia to the Cospen Statue ”—a distinction which some 
persons might not object to see him enjoy without a too strict 
inquiry into his precise qualifications for the honour. Mr. 
Warkins thought it “high time the ex-oficios were swept 
‘away from the face of the earth,” and hoped that Mr. Wyarr 
in particular would shortly be turned, “ not only out of 
“the Board, but out of the parish.” It is to be regretted 
that the ratepayers should have evinced some incapacity 
to appreciate real poetry; at least, it is to some such ob- 
tuseness on their part that wo attribute the “laughter” 
avith which Mr. RoBertson’s touching lament that “ gentlemen 
“in the prime of life should do what was calculated to dim their 
“ reputations ” was received by the gallery. Still it seems a little 
unreasonable that Mr. Rosertson should have passed over the 
ratepayers’ merriment without censure, and called attention to 
the ex-officio Guardians with the almost personal observation, 
“ Heaey there keeps grinning like a baboon.” We do not 
question Mr. Rosertson’s right to know how a baboon grins, 
but in that extremely miscellaneous crowd which he described 
as “those whom he represented” there must have been 
sufficient distortion of feature to render it unnecessary to 
mention names. Even Mr. Ropertson, however, must yield 
the palm of vituperation to Mr. Norta. We must especially 
single out for praise the scathing sarcasm of his expression of 
obligation to Mr. Corsert, the Poor-law Inspector, “for his 
“lecture on the way to perform their business,” the poetical 
fervour of his prophecy that “ the J. P.’s would very shortly be 
“blown to the winds,” the contemptuous permission accorded to 
Mr. Heaey to laugh because “ wisdom and grey hairs in his 
“ case had long since parted company.” Perhaps, however, 
even these flowers of eloquence must yield to the rude vigour 
of his warning to Mr. Wyatt, “not to ride the high horse 
“ from which he had already been thrown several times, as, if 
“he did not look out, he would soon get another tumble.” 
We believe that Mr. Nortu is a Dissenting minister. If this 
statement is true, we beg leave to offer our sincere sym- 
pathies to the religious body which enjoys the honour of 
his support. It may be well, however, to remind those who 
are office-bearers among them that it has always been re- 
garded as one of the points in which a voluntary Church 
has the advantage of an established that it can relieve 
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itself of undesirable members. If the process in question 
has been already performed, we shall be quite ready to apolo- 
gize for the superfluous suggestion we have offered. At 
Jength the business of the day was got over, and the members 
of the Asylum Board were elected by a compromise. After 
this had been effected, the audience prepared themselves for 
a free fight. On this occasion Mr. Warkms acted as herald, 
and intimated to the roughs who had assembled that they 
had an opportunity—though he trusted they would abstain 
from availing themselves of it—of proving their prowess 
by some overt breach of the peace. “I hope,” he said, 
“that Mr. Wyatr will go out as safe as he came in.” 
This original version of “ Don’t put him under the pump” 
was naturally the signal for “ fearful uproar,” and “ Mr. 
“ Wyatt was immediately surrounded, and hooted and hissed 
“at in a threatening manner.” Fortunately the ratepayers 
in the hall were too much occupied to swell the crowd outside. 
“The scene,” we are told, “ became indescribable, several 
“ fights appearing imminent”; nothing probably but the 
English veneration for local misgovernment prevented a 
dozen or two of the ringleaders, with one or two of the 
elected Guardians at their head, from being carried off in 
handcuffs. 

This edifying scene suggests two reflections. The first 
relates to the ea-officio Guardians. They are, it appears, ten 
in number, so that, with the aid of the four “ old” Guardians, 
they can at all times be sure of a majority in the Board. We 
can very well understand that such scenes as those reported 
by our contemporary to have taken place on Monday last have 
few attractions for decent people. By all accounts acollection 
of the St. Pancras ratepayers must beara very close resemblance 
to the hold of a convict hulk. But if ex-officio Guardianship 
means anything, those who hold that position ought not to 
leave the affairs of the parish and the care of the poor in the 
hands of persons like Messrs. Watkins and Nortu. In all these 
recent meetings, at which the condition of the Infirmary has been 
under discussion, where were the ex-officio Guardians? They 
are fourteen against twelve, and for business purposes a 
majority of two is as good as a majority of two hundred. 
They might have closed the Infirmary, and made other 
arrangements for the inmates, before a single pauper had been 
killed. That it may be unpleasant to come in contact with 
the “ new” Guardians we can readily believe. We only know 
these men by newspaper report, but unless they are greatly 
traduced, there are those among them whese society can 
be scarcely preferable to that of the better class of 
roughs. But it is the very essence of official duty that 
it shall not be particular as to the company it keeps, and 
where it was a question of keeping dying men and women 
alive, the ex-officio Guardians ought never to have been absent 
from their posts. Our second remark refers to Mr. GOscHEN. 
‘he Poor Law Board has lately been making some very useful 
suggestions as to the co-operation between the Guardians and 
charitable persons. The recommendation is in all respects such 
as we should like to see carried out, but we are compelled te 
confess that no one in his senses would allow his alms to be at 
the mercy of officials like the St. Pancras Guardians. Mr. 
GoscHEN may be quite sure that, unless he asks power from 
Parliament to deal with refractory Guardians by some strin- 
gent and summary process, any common action on the part of 
Guardians and private persons is virtually impossible. Great 
as are the evils of indiscriminate charity they are not equal 
to the evils of entrusting the poor to the tender mercies of 
Messrs. Watkins and Norru. Until the Poor Law Board 
can devise some scheme for bringing people of this type 
under effectual control, the whole organization of legal relief 
lust remain affected with hopeless discredit. 


MARRIAGE A LA MODE AMERICAINE. 


TYYHERE is a book—one of those books which no librar 

that pretends to be a library is without — Picart’s 
Religious Ceremonies, including Marriage Ceremonies of all 
Nations. It is some years since we saw it, but our recol- 
lections, hazy perhaps, suggest that certain of these mar- 
riage rites, especially some African nuptial ceremonies— 
we think they were African—were particularly odd. It 
is not very likely that a new edition of this huge engraved 
folio should be forthcoming ; but in such an eventuality— 
this is one of the last noble words of the newspapers—we 
suggest that a recent scene which took place at New York 
should be inserted. It is quite worthy of illustration, 
hoth literary and pictorial. For ourselves, not having 
gifts of the right sort, we can only describe it in a 
very jog-trot, hacknied fashion, The exciting incidents, as 
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they call them, and the highly-spiced paragraphs of the 
American reporters, will make up for our artistic deficiencies, 
Miss Brappon might make a good thing of it, and we dare 
say that she congratulates herself that the Ricuarpson and 
M‘FarLanp marriage amply vindicates her many contribu- 
tions to moral literature from the imputation that has been 
cast upon them as to their untruthfulness, or rather untruth- 
likeliness. Indeed, as we come to think of it, the consolations 
of the murder and)adultery school of fictionists may take an- 
other form. They have in this pleasant life-history the gratifj- 
cation of knowing that they have not preached altogether in 
vain. ‘The seed has fallen on ground which, if not absolutely 
good in itself, is eminently suited for the growth of plants 
of the nightshade and stapelia sort—the stapelian group, ag 
the botany books say, being remarkable for the carrion odour 
of its flowers, 
The actors in this pleasant and edifying drama belong, it 
must be confessed, to Bohemia. But then Bohemia is a re- 
cognised life and region. It has not only its place in the social 
cosmos, but a high one, and in New York a very high one, 
Bohemia, to take Bohemia’s word for it, is not only, or not 
so much, artistic and literary as art and literature itself. In 
the tongue, and we dare say in the estimation, of Bohemia, art 
means comic limning, and literature means journalism and the 
stage. Anyhow the heroes and the heroine of the New York 
“tragedy which has engrossed much attention” are in all 
respects Bohemians. In Bohemian tongue the drama proceeds 
in this wise :—Enter N.E. (or whatever the technical slang for 
one side of the stage is) “ Mr. ALBert Ricnarpson, a New York 
“ journalist, an army correspondent, an author, and in a variety 
“* of ways a contributor to newspaper and periodical literature.” 
Enter $.W. (as before) “ Mrs. M‘Farianp, an actress, the 
“mother of two children, of whom RicHarpson became 
“enamoured.” Brevity is the soul of wit, and, we suppose, of 
adultery too. “She quarrelled with her husband, and re- 
“ turned Ricnarpson’s passion.” Here we suspect what the 
grammar people used to call a rhetorical metathesis, and that 
it ought to read, “ She returned Ricuarpson’s passion and 
“ quarrelled with her husband,” but Miss Brappon probably 
knows which comes first. From a careful induction of such 
“scrofulous” French novels as have come in our way, we should 
perhaps be disposed to say that the quarrelling does precede 
the adultery, because it is usual to represent an adulteress 
as particularly civil to her husband. But American wives 
may manage it differently. Ours do certainly, and therefore 
we leave itas a moot point. Judicent peritiores. There are, 
we dare say, among our own lady-novelists authorities on 
either side. Be this as it may, the doctrine of affinities, not 
chemical but artistic, is illustrated. Given a journalist and a 
general contributor to the press of Bohemia, and a married 
actress, and of course “ becoming “ enamoured” on one side, 
and “ returning his passion” on the other, which is the high- 
polite for adultery, follows as a matter of course. But what 
about Mrs. M‘Farvanp’s husband? The authorities in such 
cases have a choice of arrangements; had it so happened that 
the journalist Ricnarpson had a wife, sensational fiction 
would have made the arrangement of all parties very easy. 
Simple barter would have met the case, or, as the poet 
describes it in the leading case of Mrs. HALLER :— 
Her martial gallant swore that truth was a libel, 
That marriage was thraldom, elopement no sin, 
Quoth she, I’ll remember the words of my Bible, 
My spouse is a stranger, and I'll take him in. 
With my sentimentalibus lachryme roar’em, 
And pathos and bathos delightful to see ; 
And chop and change ribs a-la~-mode Germanorum, 
And high diddle, & diddle, pop tweedle diddle dee. 
But as there was no Mrs. Ricuarpson for Mr. M‘FAr.anp, 
though there was a Mrs. M‘Farvanp for Mr. Ricnarpson, 
M‘Farvanp had to take his own line, as there was no neigh- 
bour’s wife for him to take; and he took his line, and his line 
was peach brandy and delirium tremens and revenge. The 
three famous courses were open to him. He might, which is 
the French solution, grin and abide it. He might abide it, and 
not grin, which sometimes is the English practice. As it 
was, he seems to have grinned, and to have grinned vengeance, 
and did not abide it. “Some months ago he shot at and slightly 
“injured Ricuarpsox. ‘The latter then publicly announced 
“his intention of marrying M‘Farvann’s wife as soon as she 
“ could procure a divorce.” A divorce was accordingly “ pro- 
“cured in the State Courts of Indiana ”—a fact worth ponder- 
ing, because it suggests curious speculations as to the views 
of the marriage-tie held by the Lord Penzance of those 
parts, as well as to the desirableness, which of late we have 
often discussed, of assimilating our divorce laws, like other 


things, to the American model. As the case stands, 
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reason for divorce as the injured hushand’s taking a bad shot 
at the adulterer. Perhaps it was that the Indiana judge con- 
sidered M‘Farvanv’s shot a contempt of court; an adultery 
case might always go on if no shooting is introduced into the 
matter, and the Court would get its fees. But if the practice 
of shooting, or even shooting at, adulterers is introduced, a 
judge has reason to complain that his jurisdiction and per- 
uisites are interfered with. 

Be this as it may, M‘Fartanp’s bad practice with the 
revolver only made him drink harder, or, as it is more prettily 
said, “ the devoted husband, maddened by his woes, plunged 
“still deeper in dissipation,” and at last “shot him(RicHarpson ) 
across the “ counter of the New York Tribune”; and a very 

tical justice it was, to pistol a “ journalist” on the scene of 
his successes, a journal office. Though the wound was mortal, 
the adulterer lived some days, and his last hours were 
soothed by the enjoyment of what we believe is called a 

ect ovation. He became, what indeed he always was, a 
hero; he was féted, and gaves fétes, at the Astor House; he 
was “interviewed” and “held a levée”; while the enraged 
husband was cruelly “dragged to a felon’s cell,” the de- 
lightful adulterer was bulletined and telegraphed and caressed 
ynd waited upon by Mrs. M‘Farvanp, to whose devotion 
Queen ELEaNor’s was nothing. Universal sympathy was with 
this interesting pair; universal execration was poured on the 
husband. But this was not all. Religion came in at the 
last hour, and he was sent to heaven a married man, and forti- 
fied by the benedictions of “ the Church,” and it is satisfactory 
to learn on his own testimony that he had made it all right in 
both worlds—his last words addressed to “ his wife” being :— 
a darling, I am going to take you into infinite space and 

glory. 

Now let us put a case somewhat parallel to this amazing 
history. Mr. Ricuarpson the journalist of course thought that 
to all intents and purposes Mrs. M‘Fartanp was free to 
marry, and that he was free to marry her, the essence of 
the marriage contract consisting in the fact of their mutual 
adultery. This was just the late Mr. Hinson’s view of 
marriage. Mr. Hinson, to be sure, was hanged—we beg 
pardon, we ought to have said, as we once heard it euphemis- 
tically expressed—Mr. Hinson was the gentleman who had 
the misfortune to slip off a scaffold last Monday morning 
and break his neck while talking to a clergyman in theCity, and 
this accident happened to him because he entertained,and acted 
on, these very views of marriage. He happened to havea wife, 
but he thought proper to dissolve his marriage by adultery, 
and consistently treated his paramour as his wife. Now what 
if, after killing “ the destroyer of his domestic peace,” he had 
not shot, as he was foolish enough to do, his unmarried wife, 
but had “in the felon’s cell” gone through a ceremony of 
marriage with her? what would be thought of the clergyman 
officiating at a mockery of religion so grotesque and nauseous ? 
And yet this is precisely what Mr. Ricuarpson and Mrs. 
M‘Fartanp, and “ the Rev. Henry Warp Bexcuer, assisted 
“ by the Rev. Mr. Frornincuam,” did. We shall not transcribe 
the revolting and blasphemous details of this clinical 
wedding. Enough to quote one reverend gentleman’s 
solemn preliminary prayer invoking a blessing on adultery, 
“Father, we thank Thee for what these two have been 
“to each other.” The nuptial benediction was given by 
Mr. Beecuer in the most extravagant and pleonastic and 
ultra-ecclesiastical phrase; and the most sacred blessings were 
showered “ by the authority of the Church” on “a wife, sacred 
“and honoured,” and “a husband, her head in the Lorp.” 

We commend this “ceremony short and simple, but,” as 
the Tribune very truly goes on to remark, “deeply impres- 
“sive and affecting,” to the attention of some among ourselves. 
Especially with all reverence, be it said, to the revisers, 
official or non-official, of the English Prayer-Book. Some 
precisians and pedants among the clergy, we believe, feel 
some difficulties as to using our marriage service in the case of 
a divorcée or a divorcé. Why not borrow this Beecuer Use ? 
It has a very ecclesiastical twang; indeed the formula em- 
bodies a good deal more of priestly authority than any ritual 
known tous. That sublime phrase, “ By the authority given 
Mare by the Church of Curist, I do pronounce you husband 

and wife,” beats the English rite, as the Americans would say, 
by long chalks. We can only recall one marriage service 
occasionally used among us for persons one or both of whom 
happened, like Mrs. M‘FarLanb, to be encumbered by a 
lawful spouse. The marriage we speak of was not, to be sure, 
graced by a couple of clergymen, nor was the nuptial bene- 

diction couched in strictly religious terms. We are speaking 


of a marriage ceremony now falling perhaps into disuse, 
but which certainly was in vogue less than a century ago, 


especially in Whitefriars, and was popularly known as a broom- 
stick marriage. We are not sure, considering the personal 
character of the parties to the New York wedding, that even 
the simple language of Alsatia would have been very in- 
appropriate. The rite consisted in the ceremony, “ short 
“and simple, but deeply impressive,” of the couple, preferring 
the sort of union cemented in the persons of Mr. Ricnarpson 
and Mrs. M‘FarLanp, jumping over a broomstick in succes- 
sion, whilst the Warp brecuer of the occasion, usually a 
coalheaver, pronounced this brief, but “affecting,” benediction, 


Jump rogue, jump whore, 
Man and wife for evermore. 


GREAT MEN AND MORALITY. 

it is a frequent and, within certain limits, a very fair charge 
against the picturesque school of modern historians that the 
deify the successful sinner and despise the unfortunate saint. It 
is the natural tendency of the genuine hero-worshipper to overlook 
the considerations which we ordinarily apply in judging contem- 
porary characters. We do not, or at least we should not, respect 
a man the more because he makes a fortune by commercial frauds 
on a grand scale, instead of going to prison for picking pockets of 
half-crowns. The crime is the same in both cases, and should be 
condemned by the same standard. On the same principle the 
monarch who seizes his neighbour's territories without just cause 
is a criminal in the same sense as the pickpocket, and does incom- 
parably more mischief. Frederick’s action in rape Silesia 
should be judged on the same grounds as Bill Sykes’s most suc- 
cessful strokes of burglary. But Mr. Carlyle, it is said, is so 
dazzled by the splendour of his hero’s success that he manages to 
apologize for his enormities, and to present him for our homage 
in a perfect blaze of panegyric. 

The criticism is a very fair one, and the assumption upon which 
it proceeds may be unreservedly granted. A king or a nation is 
as much bound to be honest as a costermonger, though it must 
also be observed that honesty in international relations has not 
been so clearly defined as in the common concerns of life. The 
heroes may have the benefit, whatever it is, of the uncertainty 
which surrounds almost every question of morals in general 
politics. Granting this, however, there is still a difficulty which 
requires consideration. Frederick, we may assume, acted wrongly 
in appropriating Silesia; we may further assume that he acted 
wrongly even after making allowance for the incompleteness of 
the analogy between questions of dominion and questions of 
private property. But we may still suppose (we do not of course 
assert the fact) that the aggrandizement of the Prussian monarchy 
was of essential service to Germany and to the general interests 
of Europe. To be fair, we must make the service as prominent 
as the crime. Frederick, we should in that case say, injured his 
soul for the of his country. He committed a sin, but the 
world was the better for it. If this is frequently the case 
with heroes, it becomes rather difficult to avoid praising them for 
immoral actions; and that something of the kind is true may 
be argued with much plausibility. Mr. Buckle, for example, 
asserted that the worst evils of the world are caused by the good 
intentions of its rulers. An ignorant ruler, he said—and most 
rulers are y ignorant—with good intentions and supreme 
— to enforce them, has always done far more evil than 

proportion to the extent of his power and the strength of his 
motives the evil became enormous. If some alloy of selfishness 
could be mixed with his goodness, his power and the evils result- 
ing from its use would be diminished. But if he has no fear, if 
he is entirely unselfish, if his sole object is the good of others, 
you have no check upon him, no chance of playing off his vice 
against his ignorance, and there are therefore no limits to the 
calamities which he may inflict. ‘The instances which may 
be alleged in support of this apparent paradox are obvious. Per- 
secution of religious opinions has been one of the most cruel 
evils inflicted upon the world, and from the days of Marcus 
Aurelius downwards the most energetic persecutors have been 
the most virtuous rulers. A man with an unhesitating faith 
in his creed, and with a sublime disregard of practical con- 
sequences, would wy tem imprison, and torture with an 
energy proportioned to hi zeal for the highest interests of 
waiek he essentially degrading system of the Inquisition 
was worked by men of the loftiest motives and the purest cha- 
racter. If by any turn of the wheel we could see similar prin- 
ciples once more in power, every one can point to the men who 
would be the most energetic of spiritual tyrants. They are _ 
cisely the gentle, pure-minded zealots, who have sacrificed their 
own private interests to motives which the vulgar cannot compre- 
hend, and would be almost equally ready to sacrifice te them 
the lives and limbs of their fellow-creatures. Or, to take a more 
recent example, every one admits that few kings have ever done 
so much mischief in the same space of time as George IfI. He, 
more than any one, alienated half the English-speaking race 
from the Mother-country ; perpetuated the injustices from the con- 
sequences of which Ireland is still suffering; and maintained 
every obsolete restriction, till it became absolutely intolerable. 
He ‘did the mischief just because he was about the most per- 
fect t known of the most mischievous class of mortals, the 
wrong-headed conscientious man. The injury he committe. 
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was precise] yr gg to the degree in which he could 
raise himself above the huckstering politics of his generation, 
and was consequently “too fond of the right to pursue the expe- 
dient.” That is, in short, the contrast which constantly puzzles 
the hero-worshippers. They see that the absence of principle 
which causes ordinary people to call the hero wicked enables him 
to overleap the petty barriers which have been erected for ordi- 

cases, and to pursue the great interests of mankind regardless 
of the scandal caused to shallower minds, and of the damage re- 
sulting to the codes of rules which have been formed out of the 
ordinary prejudices of his contemporaries. His intellect pierces 
below the surface, and though it may not be able to construct a 


satisfactory theory, refuses to sacrifice the permanent interests of | 


the race to the dogmas of theologians or the abstract right of 


jurists. How far this explanation may be valid in any particular | 


case must be a difficult question for investigation. Whether, for 
example, Cesar simply pursued the natural dictates of a selfish 
ambition, or really saw that the time for the old formule was 
away, and that a new construction was required for a 
new order of things, must be left to careful historians. There 
will always be many difficult questions of casuistry in times when 
established theories conflict with the inevitable “ logic of facts” ; 
and still more difficult critical questions as to the nature of the 
motives animating the foremost actors and the degree in which 
they foresaw the results of their own conduct. 
It is plain, however, that the difficulty is much increased by 
a persistent mixing up of two totally distinct questions. It is 
generally assumed, both by his friends and enemies, that to 


defend the actions, for example, of Cromwell is the same thing | 


as to defend the purity of his motives. Royalists invariably 
accused him of hypocrisy, because they held that his actions 
were essentially wicked. Their antagonists defended him be- 
cause they thought that his actions were as plainly good. Both 
of them made the obviously erroneous assumption that his own 
view of his conduct must be the same as theirs, There is 
nothing absurd in supposing that he gave to the nation pre- 
cisely what it most needed, though he gave it from selfish mo- 
tives, because his own interests accidentally coincided with those 
of the nation. Nor is it absurd to suppose that he established 
a thoroughly vicious system because he was animated by a 
genuine fanaticism, Nobody supposes in modern politics that all 
the virtue is on the right side, and all the vice on the wrong. Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli are, as we all know, both actuated ex- 
clusively by the loftiest patriotism, and the most ardent desire to 
do good ; yet, as either came into power, he would pursue a policy 
diametrically opposite to that of his rival. One of those courses 
would necessarily be mischievous, and possibly both; but it would 
be the height of absurdity to charge the evil result upon the bad 
intentions of the Minister. Why should we not extend the same 
charity to historical persons, and admit the good or the bad 
result of particular Governments without condemning or worship- 
ping those who brought them about? Indeed, for many purposes, 
the question of motive may be altogether omitted ; it is a question 
rather for the biographer than for the historian, and though their 
spheres of duty may occasionally coincide, there is a wide dis- 
tinction between their ultimate objects. More than this, it 
is plain that in many cases the intellect of a ruler is of far more 
importance to his subjects than his virtues. There are times when 
the main object of true patriots should be to secure a vigorous 
form of government, and to put a stop to the encroachments of 
chaos. At such epochs it matters comparatively little whether 
the ruler seizes power from patriotic motives or from selfish 
motives. A man of ew ability, whether good or bad, is gene- 
rally anxious above all things to secure a system which will work ; 
and such a system may be the most vital need of the a soe 
Richelieu may have attacked the French nobility because he was 
= or of a naturally despotic temper, but it was desirable that 
their power should be broken, whatever special causes might lead to 
the result. The injustice in such cases extends only to the persons 
immediately affected, and the benefits to the great mass of the 
people are substantially obtained by any course which secures the 
desired result. When the apples are ready to fall, it does not 
matter who shakes the tree. The sooner they come down the 
better, though avarice or private enmity may chiefly animate the 
shaker. A great man is simply a great force, and when he sets 
the world in motion the catastrophe will be shaped by the wants 
of the people most affected. The man of great intellect feels that, 
with a view to his own interests, if for no higher reason, it is neces- 
sary to have as large a bulk of supporters as possible on his side, 
and therefore he tries to minister to some very general need. He 
knows the secret of magnifying his apparent influence by pushing 
the world in the direction in which it is naturally propelled, in- 
stead of spending his force uselessly in supporting some obsolete 
crotehet. Mis worshippers have rightly insisted on the importance 
of sueh an instinct and on its beneficial results to mankind ; but 
they have foolishly undertaken to prove the unnecessary and, in- 
deed, palpably erroneous corollary that the men who have done 
what was wanted have done it because they believed it to be right. 
Their critics, in denouncing very forcibly the consequent confusion 
of all morality, have blundered equally into the assumption that 
the labours of a bad man must necessarily lead to bad results. 

Nor is there anything of an immoral tendency in fully admitting 
the benefits conferred by selfish persons. All morality necessarily 
assumes that we cannot calculate the consequences of particular 
actions. If we could distinctly assert that the murder of a parti- 
cular man, taking in all the direct and indirect results, would on the 


whole do more good than harm, we should find it hard to explain 
why he should not be murdered. We, therefore, lay down general 
rules, the universal observance of which brings out a clear balance 
of good, though obedience to them sometimes does harm and q 
breach of them sometimes does good. It is no objection to morali 
that many criminals have, in spite of their intentions, conferred 
much good upon mankind. Nor is it to be doubted that, given 
equal amounts of enlightenment, a good ruler does less harm than 
a bad one. Even in such cases as that of persecution, where bad 
actions seem to be the necessary result } > great virtues, there ig 
something to be said on the other side. Persecution might pro- 
ceed from a superstitious belief in certain dogmas ; but it might 
also proceed from the most selfish desire of power on the part of 
the persecutors. Bad men persecuted as well as good ; though the 
obvious selfishness of the practice might bring the practice more 
quickly into discredit. The conscientious scruples of George ITI. were 
the cause of long-continued injustice ; but the evils were due as 
much to the narrowness of his morality as of his intellect. If his 
sympathies had been wider and his hatred of oppression stronger, 
his obstinacy would have been diminished as effectually as by a 
diminution of his conscientious zeal. His faults were due as 
much to the absence of some virtues as to the presence of others, 
All that the argument proves is that a devotion to lofty principle 
may in many cases be productive of serious evils. ,But it remains 
equally true that the absence of public spirit in the rulers, or of a 
belief of the people in their public spirit, 1s the most serious disease 
to which a government can be subject. However many evils have 
been inflicted by misguided zeal, they are not to be compared to 
the evils which follow from a pc opinion that zeal is a folly, 
and that faith in great ideas is not to be expected in a member of 
a government. Even the worst creed has generally some sound 
element about it, which may diminish its injurious influence. The 
real question raised is not whether bad men or good ones make the 
best rulers; but whether it is not necessary that a ruler should 
have qualifications which are of even more importance to his 
people, if not to himself. Nobody denies that an artist ought to 
be honest, though it is of still more importance that he should be 
skilful; and though we have generally denied the principle in 
practice, it will not be denied that in theory government is an art 
which requires much learning, and even some knowledge and ex- 
perience. It is not true, though it is often assumed, that a blind 
instinct for doing good is enough in itself to dispense with any 
intellectual merits. But when we once perceive this fact, we 
shall not be shackled by the assertion that a good stupid governor 
may do much harm and a bad one much good, just as a dissipated 
surgeon may perform an operation much more effectually thana 
good Christian who has never used a knife, 


PHRYNE AND IPHIGENELIA. 


Vy E wonder whether any of our readers ever see a paper 

called “The Queen, the Lady’s Newspaper.” To those 
who do not we earnestly recommend its study. A large part of it 
is indeed devoted to those female mysteries from which we in- 
stinctively shrink, as from all other great matters which are too 
high for us. The column headed “Our Coloured Fashions” can 
hardly, since the unfortunate murder of Publius Clodius, expect 
to find a male critic fitted to do justice to it. But there are other 
parts of the paper which come more nearly within the ken of us 
unprivileged members of the rougher sex. There are columns of 
the Queen which, we can assure our friends, will supply them 
with reading very nearly equal to that of the Family Herald. 
This last indeed is our special favourite. It is a white day when 
we light on a number, still more when, as has now and then been 
our luck, we have lighted on a whole file of numbers together. 
This last privilege, we may add, is most likely to be enjoyed in 
the best parlour of a country inn, At such moments we feel our- 
selves carried away from this dull nineteenth-century England, 
and we fancy ourselves translated to a Provengal Court of Love 
in the days of chivalry. The Editor of the Family Herald seems 
to have as many female admirers as Richardson himself, and he 
seems to be trusted by them to resolve the most delicate of queries. 
May a young lady walk home from a party with a young gentle- 
man to whom she is not engaged ? May a young lady allow herself 
to be kissed by a young gentleman to whom she is engaged? On 
this last problem we will venture an opinion of ourown. We think 
that she may, provided that the young gentleman, like the Seotch 
minister in the like case, asks a blessing before and returns thanks 
after. Now the Queen does not undertake to answer questions 80 
deep as these; still it has its columns of “ Notes and Queries,” 
from which a good deal of iy asin po matter may be picked up. 
Some departments indeed are beyond us. ‘The Boudoir” is not 
for such as we, and in “ The Housekeeper,” if we are a little 
more at home, it is only a little ; “The Work-Table,” that special 
altar of the Bona Dea, is to us even more mysterious than “ The 
Boudoir.” At last we light on a department headed “ Literary 
Notes and Queries”; here we breathe more freely ; we have made 
our way to something more like the worky-day life of a Saturday 
Reviewer. We have enough of the milk of human kindness 
about us to sympathize with the “ Mother” who asks “ Will 
any one recommend a book of rene not purely religious, fit for 
a boy of eight years old to learn by heart?” We feel a languid 
curiosity when E. P. C. asks where—we suppose we must say 
“she”—can get—no, “ procure” —a bibliograpnical treasure 


somewhat vaguely described as “an old copy of Ausop’s Fables 
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with black and white pictures.” “ Almanzor” says, “ Many years 
ago I read a book translated from English into a Continental 
language.” As all Continental languages, from French to 
Kamtschatkan, seem to be here put on a level, we can only guess 
that Almanzor is a descendant of Lord Bateman, who set forth 
with such sublime indifference, 

Some foreign country for to see, 


and who seems to” have found himself in “ fair Tarkey ” without 
any special purpose of going to that — of the world more than 
to any other. Then there is a “Querist” who asks, not un- 
naturally, “ What was the good news, and who was the person 
who brought it?” but who to this praiseworthy beginning un- 
luckily adds “as mentioned in Hood's poem.” Then there is Zoe, 
who would “ feel obliged for a list of French books suitable for 
young ladies to read,” and who is specially anxious to know 
Vpether certain works of Dumas come under that head. But far 
more comprehensive, far more touching, is the appeal made by 
“OQgles” to the encyclopedic knowledge of the fditor of the 
Queen. “ My education having been much neglected, I am very 
anxious to improve myself. Could you tell me of some books on 
all subjects that I could improve myself by reading?” The state 
of mind of one who seemingly knows nothing and is anxious to 
know everything is really not a matter for laughter; yet we can- 
not help wishing that Ogles had lived in the days of the Royal 
Academies Company and had drawn one of those prizes which, as 
Lord Macaulay says, entitled “ the fortunate holders to be taught, 
at the charge of the Company, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, 
Spanish, conic sections, trigonometry, heraldry, japanning, for- 
tification, book-keeping, and the art of playing the theorbo.” 
Lastly we come to a Querist who signs herself “ Europe,” and 
under the head of “ Mythology ” asks “ Can you direct me how to 

uire a knowledge of Phryne, Cephalus and Procris, Charon, 
ipigeei Acis and Galatea, &e.? Is any work ep ou 

e subject?” Before we come to the answer, let us try to 
conceive the process of acquiring a knowledge of Iphigeneia. 
On that subject a work, or rather two works, have certainly been 

blished in the form of two tragedies of Euripides. If a per- 
sonal knowledge of Iphigeneia is what Europe wishes for, we can 
only suggest that a personal knowledge of Charon would seem to 
be needed as the first step, and we should counsel Europe pre- 
sently to get ready her two oboli to pay for her voyage sig évov 
réxac; or, Europe being Europe, why should she not once more 
mount boldly on the back of her own bull, and swim forth after 
all these worthies, if not puxdpwr vijcor, at least sig pacdpwy 
ewyiay? At all events, to judge from the first chorus in the 

memnon, a personal acquaintance with Iphigeneia, if such a 
pnvilege could anyhow be got at, could not fail to be highly 
le and improving, but a personal acquaintance with Phryne 
would seem to be quite another kind of thing. Europe's wish for 
a knowledge of Phryne seems really as strange on the part of a 
well-regulated young lady as her other wish, recorded by Horace, 
to wander naked among lions. Indeed even a book published on 
the subject of Phryne would seem to belong to a ~— questionable 
class of literature, and one by no means answering Zoe's notion of 
books suitable for young ladies to read. As for Acis and Galatea, 
they at least have a book all to themselves, an oratorio on that 
— having been published by G. F. Handel. As for Kephalos 
Prokris, the means of obtaining a personal acquaintance with 
them is the easiest of all. If we may trust the Comparative 
Mythologists, the prettiest way of making friends in that quarter 
is to go through the old ceremony of bathing in May-dew. As to 
the “ &c.” we decline all attempts to make any suggestion on a 
subject so vague and dangerous ; the ‘et caetera oath” has always 
been looked on by the best constitutional writers as a distinct 
breach of the rights of Englishmen. 

Poor Europe! we do not wish to be hard upon her, though in 
her innocence she does wish for a knowledge of Phryne, and 
though in her further innocence she looks on Phryne as a mythical 
personage. An austere moralist might perhaps wish that Phryne 
and all her class were mythical personages. But what shall we 
say to the guide whom Europe has chosen? If she had lost the 
brotherly care of Cadmus, she would have been far safer had she 
kept to the guidance of her bull, and not have trusted herself to 
the leading of the Editor of the Queen. It is to be noticed that, of 
all the “ Literary Queries” in the number before us, this one of 
Europe is the only one which is honoured with a direct editorial 
answer. All the rest are left to be answered by sister correspond- 
ents, Pusseat, Ada, Church and State, Experientia Docet, and a 
more mysterinus member of the order who signs herself ‘‘Cherie- 
matiff.” The Editor does not venture to give “Ogles” any wrinkles 
88 to the books “on all subjects” by which she may improve her- 
self; such guidance might perhaps call for some one of the stam 
of Samuel Johnson, “a robust genius, framed to grapple wit 
whole libraries.” Or some might have been tempted into sendin 
“Ogles” not to many books on all subjects, but to one book on all 
subjects at once, and have referred her to the little volume called 
“Enquire within upon Everything.” But the Editor of the 

does not affect omniscience. One subject, of all the subjects 

asked about, seems to come within the editorial purview. “ All 
subjects ” may be too hard a nut to crack at once, but advice about 
one subject so trifling and obvious as that of mythology may be 
ashed off by any one offhand. Poor Europe’s ingenuous strivings 
after a more intimate acquaintance with Phryne and Iphigeneia 
are met at once with the terse and decisive piece of counsel— 

Consult empriére’s Classical Dictionary.” We really feel our- 


selves carried back to the days before Kronos and the Moon. We 
do live and learn. But for the lucky chance by which we lighted 
on this number of the Queen, we might never have known that 
there were people in December 186g—people who deemed them- 
selves capable of giving answers to “ Literary Queries ”—to whom 
Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary is the one sum total of Greek and 
Roman mythology, very likely of Greek and Roman history also. 
This is really a new light, and one worth getting hold of. Mr. 
Keightley opened the way years ago to a scientific, if not strictly 
comparative, method of mythologic study, and he threw it withal 
into the form of a very beautiful and attractive book. Then Dr. 
Smith published his Dictionaries, where everything about Phryne 
and and &c. to boot, stands open to Europe and the 
rest of the world. Then, when the Comparative era had fully 
dawned, Mr. Cox told his Tales, which, if they have not yet reached 
the Editor of the Queen, may at least be bought in a foreign guise 
at the railway bookstalls of France. But there are people, people 
who seemingly think that they know what Mythology is, to 
whom all this is simply as though it had never been. Our copy 
of Lempriére is the second edition, bearing date “just seventy 
years and seven ago,” when the head of Louis the Sixteenth was 
still on his shoulders. Most likely there are later editions; 
indeed the reference in the Queen almost proves it; we can hardly 
fancy its Editor fumbling away among books printed in 1 7%. 
There is a Student’s Hume ; Mangnall’s Questions have found an 
editor; we saw a live copy of Entick’s Dictionary only a day or 
two back; so there may very likely be a Student’s Lempriére. If 
so, we hope that some kindly Bowdler has brought it to a state 
answering Zoe's description of books suitable to be read by young 
ladies. In our copy it is very well suited for young ladies 
of the school of Phryne, but not at all for those of the school 
of Iphigeneia, which we assume to be also the school of Europe. 
When we read, not only our natural Homer, but either Mr. 
Keightley or Mr. Cox, we feel that it must have cost Dr. Lem- 
priére a good deal of trouble to make the Greek stories nasty, but 
at any rate he has thoroughly sueceeded. The tale of Kephalos 
and Prokris in Mr. Cox’s hands is all grace and purity; in those 
of Mr. Keightley the offensive passage is most ingeniously veiled ; 
in Lempriére it takes a form fit only for the boudoir of Phryne, or 
rather for the Court of William Rufus after the lights were put 
out. What books are suitable or not suitable for young ladies to 
read is a question which often turns on distinctions too subtle for 
us. Still, as we should not send a Europe of our own to an 
unbowdlerized set of Aristophanes or Brantome, so neither should 
we send her to Lempriére. The solemn and yet suggestive gravity 
with which Lempriére tells a licentious story is every whit as b 
pet own way as the chuckle with which Brantome would have 
told it. 

After all Dr. iére had one excuse. Neither Mr. Keightley 
nor Mr. Cox believes the stories which he tells; Dr. Lempriére 
seemingly did. At least he describes the amours of Zeus—or, as 
he of course calls him, Jupiter—in language which seems to be- 
token a faith as undoubting as any that he could give to the 
amours of Antonius and Cleopatra. In classing Phryne and 
Iphigeneia ther, Europe and the Editor of the Queen may at 
least quote the authority of Lempriére. If he does not make 
Phryne as mythical as Iphigeneia, he at least makes Iphigeneia as 
historical as Phryne. mpriére’s method of dealing with his 
characters, mythical and historical, is best summed up in Lord 
Macaulay's admirable parody :—‘“ Jones, William, an eminent 
Orientalist, and one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature in Bengal—Davy, a fiend, who destroys ships—Thomas, a 
foundling, brought up by Mr. Allworthy.” 

Such is the guidance to which the unlucky Europe is handed 
over by the oracle of her own choice. Victims have sometimes 
to be sacrificed for the public good, and it is really worth knowing 
that there are people who go to Lempriére even now. To fathom 
any of the — of human ignorance is always profitable, and we 
thank the Editor of the Queen for one of our Best finds in that 
way. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND WOMEN IN 
AGRICULTURE. 


1m. 


W. once took occasion to point out the erroneous construc- 

tion “tee to the term, and the unreasonable expectations 
founded on the extension of, “ general education.” The same pre- 
cipitate conclusions on which we then remarked, and which in- 
ferred that a system of schooling could put the poorer on an equal 
footing with the richer classes in the towns, seem to have been 
adopted by many sensible persons with regard to the country. 
Even the Commissioners—to judge by the phrases which they use 
themselves or quote from others—seem to be carried away by 
the same sort of enthusiasm. Now nothing is more easy than 
high-flown indignation or scathing a for the stupidity 
which cannot appreciate, or the selfishness which will not provide 
for, the education of the dull, the ignorant, and the vicious. And 
the sarcasm becomes more easy when the conditions of the case 
are worked out of a man’s own inner consciousness rather than 
from the data of experience. It is so easy to contrast the dull, 
apathetic, sluggish-minded bumpkin, ignorant and careless of 
the phenomena by which he is surrounded, with the child of 
affluence; whose mind has been drilled and cultivated by a 
succession of books, governesses, and tutors. “Here,” says the 


enthusiast, “you have knowledge and taste—a lively observation 
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and appreciation of life and its duties, of nature and its phe- 
nomena; there a semi-savage indifference to all that is wonder- 
ful in nature and seemly in life.” And he forthwith proceeds 
to expound his homily that schools and schoolmasters would 
correct the great disparity. To us this reasoning seems very 
hasty. In the first place, the rustic labourer is not always such a 
bumpkin as ke is represented to be. Those who are familiar with 
English country life know well enough that a good, steady labour- 
ing man is devoid neither of observation nor of reflection. Compare 
him with the average peasant of Northern and Central France and 
of Rhenish Prussia, and, though his volubility may not be so 
remarkable, his knowledge is not less exact nor his intelligence 
less sound than theirs. In some districts and under certain 
circumstances he is indeed unobservant and unreflective, sluggish 
and apathetic; but the causes of this condition, though they co- 
exist with, do not result from, absence of school-teaching. There 
are places and conditions in and under which the English peasant, 
though he has not had much “larning” at school, grows up a 


Rusticus, abnormis sapiens, crassique Minerva, 


He knows how to observe correctly and how to infer logically, 
and, though he may not put it in such big words as educated folks 
do, his philosophy is not a whit less profound than theirs. Such 
a man comes of course of a good race; he is more commonly 
Northern than Southern; and, what is more than all besides, his 
education has been one more of circumstance than of books. He 
has lived under good landlords and good employers. His fore- 
fathers have lived under the same. His cottage has been a home 
fit for decent and self-respecting folks, not a sty for human 
animals to pig in. His father has had his plot of ground and 
raised his own vegetables. His mother has gone to field-work, 
not all the year round, but at certain seasons; not in gangs or 
with the refuse of the parish, but with other reputable women like 
herself. He has had some teaching from the -- schoolmaster, 
and more from the rector’s, or squire’s, wife. His sisters have 
gone at early ages into the families of the squire or the clergyman 
or the better class of neighbouring farmers. He has imperceptibly 
imbibed notions of right conduct, industry, and integrity from 
all the surrounding circumstances of his life, and has, with a 
little book lore, learned the more important lesson of principle 
and self-control. He might perhaps be plucked at some of the 
not very difficult ‘‘ standards” proposed by the Inspectors 
of Schools; but he would find himself always sure of situations in 
which diligence, trustworthiness, and observation were required. 
Of this class of men there have been, we are glad to say, not afew 
specimens in England. Our army, our navy, our police, our colo- 
nies, testify to their numbers and their value. They are proofs of 
the degree in which circumstances can educate men. As the Eton 
boy is educated not so much by the Horace which he reads and the 
verses which he writes, as by his association with his fellows, his 
participation in many games, and the collective public opinion 
of a great school, so is the typical English labourer educated by 
the influences of his early home, the character of his parents, and 
the protective care of his superiors. We do not say that regular 
and systematic attendance at school would not still further enhance 
these advantages. But we do say that the man’s career in life 
proves how much may be acquired without regular schooling at 


On the other hand, imagine an entirely different condition of 
things. Suppose a school in a village such as is described in 
parts of the evidence taken by the Commission—a village where 
there is no great resident proprietor, no rich or superior farmer— 
where most of the cottages have been erected by poor speculators 
greedy to get the highest return for their investment—cottages 
with three rooms each, ill-drained, ill-ventilated, out of repair, 
with unwholesome smells floating in the chambers and unwhole- 
some damp oozing through the walls—insufficient for the accom- 
modation of the tenants, yet containing lodgers in addition; 
cottages where the father and mother, sons and daughters, and 
male lodgers, are huddling promiscuously every night. In such a 
village and in such a community—of which we have far too 
many specimens—what good is a school likely to effect? We 
know that there have been, and that there are, educational giants 
—men with the spirit of hero-martyrs—whose energy and en- 
thusiasm could kindle fire in the dullest clods of earth. But we 
have no right to count on such men as the trainers of our rustic 
youth. Ye can only reckon on average men, with average 
ability, energy, and conscientiousness. What could these men 
effect in such a place and such a society? The children would 
come ill-fed and ill-clad from a home where “ larning” was 
scoffed at; where decent manners and decent language were 
unknown, or known only to be derided and despised; where 
cleanliness of appearance was undreamed of, and where the 
whole character of life was savage. What would be the 
success of a master with such pupils? They had been com- 
egg. we assume, to attend the school; but how could they 

compelled to learn? Suppose that the attendance was 
given ungrudgingly during that _ of tke winter in which 
no outdoor occupation could be followed and no money earned by 


the children, what would be the actual fruits of the schooling? 
What percentage of children would try to master the hievoglyphics 
of the dingy and well-thumbed books put intotheirhands? How 
many would have the slightest curiosity to acquire a knowledge 
which they were always hearing derided at home? And then 
as to those civilizing fruits which education is usually assumed to 
produce, what chance would there be of seeing them, gathered ? 


How could one teacher—unsupported by the influence of squire 
and clergyman, unassisted by intelligent farmers--teach civyilj 
and purity to a mob of young _ who issued every morni 
from houses in which they saw only impurity and dirt, and ae 
nothing but obscenity and oaths? We are here supposing o 
the case of a boys’ school. But if there were also a girls’ Fre. | 
in the village we are describing, and if, according to the thought- 
less and vicious practice so often followed, it were built in ie 
proximity to the boys’ school, then we should have all the 
profligacy of these wretched homes transplanted and repeated 
mm the building intended for juvenile teaching and improvement, 
So a the children did attend the school their instruction 
would be scanty, languid, and unprofitable ; and, when the season 
of outdoor — came, it would cease altogether. Fathers 
and mothers would at once rebel against a system which deprived 
them of what they deemed their own property, the earnings of 
their children; and the children would rebel against a tedious 
confinement which kept them away from the open fields and the 
congenial gate-stile. 

We have described a village and a society far worse than the 
average of English villages, but one of which—thanks to the Poor. 
law and the shortsightedness of farmers—there are still too many 
specimens in England. We have taken this extreme sample because 
it illustrates our position. The real elevation—the, true education 
—of the English agricultural labourer must come, not primaril 
from schools, but from the social influences which direct his mate- 
rial condition. The village which we have been imagining is one 
of those “open” villages whither, thirty years ago, the law of 
settlement and the timidity of landowners drove the labouring 
poor of the country districts, These villages were free from the 
control, and therefore deprived of the care, of rich proprietors. A 
hungry tribe of speculators appropriated them as the sites of cottages 
for the labourers driven from the more favoured, but restricted, vil- 
lages on large estates. Houses such as we have described were run 
up, and a race such as we have imagined grew up in them. The true 
cause of the squalor, degradation, and barbarism of such a village 
is to be found in the utter neglect and abandonment to which it 
has been doomed. It has vegetated remote from the influences of 
superintending power and civilizing wealth. There has been no 
great proprietor, no “hall” or “ great house,” no squire’s lady, no 
rector, no rector’s lady, no farmer, no farmer’s wife, to encourage 
the good, to rebuke the idle or depraved, to care for the aged and 
infirm, to look after the children. There has been one dead level 
of utter ignorance, forlornness, discomfort, savageness, and vice. 
The one good feature which has not been blotted out of the cha- 
racters of these poor people has been the love or habit of work. 
Some of them may have been thieves, many of them poachers ; but 
still the great majority of them have gone on week after week, 
year after year, with their routine of work, work not immediately 
at hand, but to which they—men, women, and boys—had in 
some instances to walk three or four miles before they began to 
earn the wages of the day. 

A village like this may be reclaimed, but the schoolmaster 
alone will never reclaim it. The first thing is to give the people 
better habitations; the next thing is, if possible, to bring people 
of a higher class about them ; and lastly, to bring in the school- 
master. Very little real education will be effected unless these 
half-barbarians are brought into contact with persons of more cul- 
tivated minds and manners than themselves, but none can be 
hoped for so long as they pig in the foul hovels described by many 
of the witnesses, Of course a village such as we have cited is not 
likely to attract the ordinary lovers of rural life. No one is = 
to build a house there for the pleasure of residing among sw 
inhabitants, or of preserving game for their amusement. The 
influence of a large proprietor will never be experienced there, and 
thus one civilizing agency will be lost. But the landlord, though 
he may not care to reside among his people, will perhaps not be 
careless about the state in which they ion especially in these 
days of Commissions and inquiries. If a school-rate is to be paid 
at all, he will find it better worth paying on behalf of children 
whom instructica will humanize, rather than for those whom it 
will only awaken to a sense of their present degradation. And the 
universal testimony of all witnesses concurs to show that no 
amount of book-teaching will improve the worst classes of the 
English rural peasantry until they are housed in cleanly homes 
worthy of a civilized people. 

To many minds it is doubtless a matter of offence that the destinies 
of the English peasant should be influenced by the capricious 
patronage of landowners and proprietors. But it is of no use to 
ignore the facts of hiscondition. The English peasant is becoming 
more and more dependent on the kindness and justice of his richer 
neighbours. The tendencies of modern agriculture are to extend 
big farms and to consolidate small farms. “There is little encourage- 
ment to a peasant to become a farmer. Rather, the tendency is for 
a small farmer to become a labourer for hire. We do not say that 
this is a matter for congratulation. We only say that it is a fact. 
Fifty years ago the “ statesmen” of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land were the principal proprietors of land in those counties; 
sixty years ago large tracts of Kent, now owned by rich merchants 
and ex-tradesmen, were in the handsof yeomen. ‘he yeomen 
statesmen are gone or going; some are in the poorhouse, others are 
working for wages on the lands they once owned. This, although 
lamentable, is inevitable. In an age of increasing prices and im- 
proved farming small proprietors cannot hold their own against 
the competition of combined capital and skill. They must rise to 
something higher or fall to something lower than they are. As 
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long as they are struggling to maintain their place, they drudge 
more painfully than the most laborious hireling. The smail 
“statesman” and his family are more severely worked, worse 
paid, worse fed, and worse educated than the Cumberland or 
Westmoreland farm-labourers. It is to their own advantage that 
they become hirelings. But it is to the advantage of the whole 
a that, when they are labourers for hire, they and their 
children should be humanized by all the agencies of civilization 
and be prevented from relapsing into barbarism or from developing 
into a Jacquerie. And this depends less on Government schools 
than on the social influences which surround the poor. 


FAVOURITE DISHES, 


HERE was probably never a time when people made more a 
point of a good dinner than they do now. But we cannot 
read the literature of the last century without perceiving that a 
t change has come over the tone in which this universally 
interesting subject is treated. We observe a new coyness and 
reticence. Of course gastronomy is still warmly taken up as a 
science by persons indulging a particular refinement of palate, 
but these are not the sort of people who discussed flavours so 
ingenuously a hundred years ago. In our days it is science, 
then it was natural history. A new recondite dish of many 
curious ingredients is a sort of chemical discovery; pure simple 
flavours such as our forefathers relished in their five-year-old 
mutton are a gift direct from nature. All that the cook has 
to do is to prevent the juices and essences from escaping; he has 
nothing to impart, no new combinations to effect. Hence a funda- 
mental difference of suggestion in the two styles. Nowadays 
it is possible to forget the quality of the meat in the dressing, 
but to the old scholars, who touched so naturally on these 
themes, beef and mutton were redolent of green fields; they 
were national questions, the sources of England’s greatness, 
strengthening the thews and sinews of her soldiers, and maintain- 
ing unimpaired her scholars’ digestion. It was a point of compa- 
rison at once referred to in discussing different countries. “ Tire 
mutton of Lilliput,” says Gulliver, “ yields to ours, but the beef is 
excellent.” Thus, in discussing the flavour of a particular sirloin, 
something beyond the immediate gratification of the palate was to 
be understood. Patriotism was aroused. Nowhere else in the 
world could such a sensation be procured. We feel this still when 
Hawthorne testities that all America could not supply the Presi- 
dent’s table with such mutton-chops as were served up to him at 
Uttoxeter in a dinner charged eighteenpence. This, we maintain, 
is a prouder distinction than any triumph of the culinary art. The 
appreciation of the British mutton-chop or beefsteak awakens a finer 
as well as a simpler sentiment. We do not care to be a nation of 
cooks, but it is something to have the finest-flavoured material in 
the world—something for which to thank nature and the grazier. 

And, beyond this, certain dishes had, in the days we speak of, a 
sanctity which is waning now. Mince-pies and plum-puddings 
were relished on higher principles than mere vulgar liking; the 
weight of the turkey, the magnificence of the chine, all told of 
something beyond, and prompted an elation befitting the sacred 
season. A dinner that we do not see cannot be discussed in the 
same terms or in the same spirit as one before our eyes. Flowers 
are all very well, but in future annals they will not be found 
recorded in the same quaint, neat, pleasant phrases—suggestive of 
occasions of temperate enjoyment and wise discourse—as were the 
trim, simple dinners of our great-grandfathers. Take, for example, 
the bill of fare dictated by Dr. Hurd as suitable entertainment for 
a man of noted learning :— 

My young friend, we shall not reach you till after breakfast, and then you 

give us, as usual, only a nice leg of your mutton and some turnips, a 
Toast fowl and a plain pudding, or something only of that kind, as I do not 
eat anything but what is plain. I know you will expect me to drink the 
University of Cambridge in a bumper of your old hock. My young friend 

me he has adopted my tea rules from me. I like none so well as Twyning’s 
Hyson, at seventeen shillings a pound; by choice, I never take any other, 
and, indeed, I never find it affects my nerves. 
In those days it was possible to express a liking and to preach 
moderation at the same time. 

The qualities of fruits and vegetables have ever, since Eve’s 
table in Paradise, been a polite topic, exempt from the reproach of 
grossness that is apt to attach to enthusiasm for stronger meats, 
especially those growths which form no coarse alliance with animal 
viands. But still it is among worthies of the old school that we find 
the subject furthest removed from the vulgarity of mere common 
eating and liking. We have known long ago an ancient rector and 
his wife discuss and hang upon the flavour of an espalier apple, a 

oice pear, or the first fruit of an apricot-tree, with a seriousness 
that raised the consideration of flavour almost into a moral ques- 
tion. They tasted and judged, not for any personal gratification, 
but in the cause of horticulture, and with a view to the delecta- 
tion of a long line of future rectors. Illustrating the same spirit 
1s a letter which we have lately fallen in with of Sir Alexander 
Dicks, etherealizing the subject of mushrooms :— 

T expect [he tells his friend] after the first lightning a deluge of fine mush- 
rooms from my sheep-walks and lands ; this 1 have learned from observa- 
tion since I saw you; and I happily found it confirmed when I was 
reading the Fourth Book of Plutarch’s Symposiacs. This wonderful 
vegetable, raised in a night by the power of lightning penetrating into 

© dry and warm surface of the earth where pasture is, when a 
drizzling shower which we know to be the conductor of this fire suddenly 
operates upon the seed or spawn of the mushroom, really prepares for you 
every morning a dish of (pardon me) celestial food ! ambrosia, or whatever 


you please to call it. I am raving about this! for nothing agrees so well 
with myself (and I can recommend it to all my friends who are marching 
towards or have passed their climacteric) as a small dish of these every 
morning before tza, preparcd by my man James; toasting them well before 
the fire, and basting thei with a little new-churned butter, and dashing them 
with some pepper and salt, finely pounded. The nerves of the whole man 
feel the immediate benefit of this ethereal dish, if taken fasting before tea, 
and it improves the relish of fine tea, and wonderfully prevents the effect of 
shakings and palpitations which many people find from a large use of that 
admirable liquid. 

Not, however, that scholars confined their own efforts or per- 
sonal interference to the preparation of such airy messes as salads, 
pippins, mushrooms, and the like. We find Hume, on his return 
from France, boasting of his great talent for cookery, and that 
nobody excels him in “ beef and cabbage (a charming dish)” and 
old mutton. “I make also sheep-head broth in a manner that 
Mr. Keith speaks of for eight days after, and the Duc de Nivernois 
would bind himself apprentice to my lass and learn it.” If he 
wanted any excuse, the national character of his chef d'uvre 
would perhaps furnish it, and no doubt love of country was a 
motive; but no excuse is ever sought for by these primitive 
gourmands. It came quite naturally to them to discuss their 
any as well as to take the readiest means of indulging 
them. 

Probably we have not nowadays favourite dishes in the same 
exclusive sense as formerly. National and theological dishes, as we 
have said, are losing their prestige—dishes which once so satisfied 
the heart as well as palate that the appetite grew by what it fed 
on, and sentiment dictated the liking where natural inclination 
held back; and in fact, to bestow any exclusive devotion to a dish, 
you must see it. The old-fashioned host of former times, in 
modest depreciation of his fare, used to say to his guest, “ You see 
your dinner.” Who sees his dinner now? Where a dish is really 
appetizing this is a loss, but unquestionably the temptation to 
gormandize is diminished by the anions arrangement. The promoter 
of excess is one ample favourite dish which represents the dinner, 
rather than the knowledge of a succession in the background out of 
sight, suggesting the need of caution in keeping a corner for a 
sible ideal that never comes. The enormous excesses we read of are 
all stimulated by a face-to-face encounter, exciting emulation and 
passionate love of conquest. Had dinners 4 la Russe been the 
mode in Gray’s time, he would not have had to tell the fate of a 
certain Master of Magdalen College, who in all likelihood would 
— have lived out his natural term, and survived his chron- 
icler :— 

Our friend Dr. Chapman [he tells Mason] is not expected here again in a 
hurry ; he is gone to the grave with five fine mackerel, large and full of 
roe—he eat them all at one dinner. But his fate was a turbot on Trinity 
Sunday, of which he left little for the company beside the bones. He had 
od po hearty all the week, but after this sixth fish he never held up his 

ead more, 


It was clearly no mere caprice of the poet’s fancy to give the 
siren a fish’s tail, so provocative has this creature ever proved te 
inordinate appetite. Just lately it has come out that the immortal 
William tik was scarcely more proof against its blandishments 
than the poor Master last quoted. Mr. Cardonnel, writing from the 
Iiague to Under-Secretary Ellis five months before King’s 
death, says :— 

Yesterday he went to a fish dinner of Mr. Van der Esch’s, It is a pity 
His Majesty will not be more governable and temperate in his diet. Should 
I eat so much and of the same kinds I daresay I should scarce have survived 
it so long, and yet I reckon myself none of the weakest constitutions. 


And is there not that tale of royal excess so concisely and 
pathetically told in nursery history? “He never smiled again, 
and died of a surfeit of lampreys.” Here, too, we may congratu- 
late our age on the safeguard which boundless variety offers 
against the exceptional indulgence of a natural propensity. We 
too have fish dinners prodigious in their aggregate of dishes, but 
the profusion is out of sight, and the infinite alternative of choice 
renders the labour of selection a weariness before the appetite has 
had time to be sated by sheer quantity. 

The new nomenclature of cookery is a check to the knowledge 
of our friends’ favourite dishes which was once a part of politeness. 
The eccentric Lord Dudley had one homely liking—the name we 
forget—which he expected to find at every table; and he would 
mutter it over to himself if his eye sought it in vain. Old dishes are 
like indigenous flowers, and live in our hearts; the scientific terms 
of the modern cuisine are as impossible to remember as a book of 
botany. This ignorance has its convenience, however. People’s 
tastes are necessarily more cosmopolitan than they were. hen 
the great man couid only enjoy one or two dishes, his caterers were 
often put to huge inconvenience in order to satisfy him. A book 
on Quakerism tells us that wherever Mrs. Fry and John Joseph 
Gurney went, there calves’-foot jelly must be provided for them, 
and there were times when the country had to be scoured for 
calves’ feet. And Mrs. Sherwood tells a story of Henry Martyn, 
who, entertaining a party in India, recollected at the moment of 
sitting down to table to have heard her once commend some mut- 
ton-pies. ‘To commend was, in his fancy, not to be able to dine 
without. He bid the servants bring some, and the dinner had to 
be protracted while a sheep was killed and the pies baked for her 
exclusive eating. 

The simpler the fare the more exacting, no doubt, is the refined 

ate as to the mode of its dressing. We all remember Mr. 

Yoodhouse’s gruel—thin, but not too thin; and we find many 
people who know but one or two cooks that can boil a potato or 
succeed in a suet-dumpling. It is always pleasant to find this sort 
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of fastidiousness among the poor; their homely fare rises at once in 
the scale if it is capable of satisfying or disgusting a nice appetite 
according as some particular whim is gratified or outraged. Sie 
the science of cooking never stands on a higher mural level than 
when some peasant wife describes with pride her husband’s delicate 
perceptions in the matter of bacon and its attendant cabbage, what 
are his views on the treatment of a shin of beef, and what particular 
stage of growth is the only one to develop the rare aud choice 
flavour that lurks in broad beans gathered in their moment of prime. 
Dishes used to be family possessions handed down by tradition; a 
mystery hung about them ; the imagination was called in to assist. 
A respectful awe tempered while it enhanced the moment of 
fruition. The Rambler, we think it is, tells of an old lady who 
kept the secret of an orange-pudding till scarce failing breath 
enough was left to reveal it to her favourite daughter; and our 
own childhood can recall dishes with something transcendental 
about them. Nothing that we ever taste nowadays approaches that 
exquisite evanescent twang, half taste, half odour, which recorded 
its existence on the memory. But we cannot enter further into 
this, the pathetic phase of our subject, except just to point out 
how much real pathos may and often does lie round the memory 
of some dish supreme to childish tastes, served under the direction 
of now silent lips, and by hands whose cunning remains to our 
fancy untransmitted. 


SOLDIERS IN COURTS OF LAW. 


UBLIC gratitude is due to those determined litigants who 
compel the Courts of law to explore the obscurities of legal 
science, and among social benefactors of this class we must reckon 
Colonel Dawkins, who has lately contributed at his own expense 
to the elucidation of the law of privilege for libel. Colonel 
Dawkins, lately of the Coldstream Guards, brought an action 
against Lord Frederick Paulet, who, while in command of the bri- 
gade of Guards, wrote to the Adjutant-General at the Horse Guards 
reports concerning Colonel Dawkins, which the Colonel alleged to 
be false and libellous. Lord Frederick Paulet pleaded that he 
wrote the reports in the performance of his military duty, to which 
Colonel Dawkins replied that the reports were written maliciously, 
and without reasonable cause, and not in the bond fide discharge 
of duty. To this replication the defendaat demurred, or, in other 
words, he contended that, even supposing it were true in fact, it 
afforded no sufticient answer to the plea ; and thus the question is 
raised whether a superior officer is responsible in a Court of law for 
writing malicious and unfounded reports to the Horse Guards con- 
cerning an inferior officer, or whether the injured officer is left to 
such redress as he may obtain from a military tribunal. 

The reports concerned the competency of the plaintiff as 
an officer, and his fitness for command. They did not 
affect his character as a citizen. They were written, not for cir- 
culation among the public, nor to a private person, but to 
the proper military authority, for the purpose of originating an 
inquiry into the competency of the plaintiff, and the propriety 
of an order which the defendant, as his superior officer, had 
made. Now the Mutiny Act and the Articles of War constitute 
a military code. This code professes to deal with the military 
conduct of every soldier in every department of the service. it 
provides for the redress of grievances as well as for the punish- 
ment of offences, and appropriate tribunals are constituted for 
enforcing these provisions. Can it be reasonably inferred that 
any other mode of redress was intended by the Mutiny Act than 
that which is specified in the Articles of War? The army 
depends for its existence in time of peace upon the Mutiny Act, 
and it may be fairly contended that the whole law applicable to 
the matters thereby provided for is to be found in it. But 
further, as a question of general policy, it would seem that no 
action ought to be allowed to be brought against an officer for 
maliciously doing his duty. Such an action cannot be brought 
against a judge, a juror, or a witness; and the reasons applicable 
to these cases appear to be equally applicable to the case of an 
officer of the army. But, on the other hand, it is urged that the 
privilege claimed for officers is not necessary for the efficiency of 
the service; and that, as that service is voluntary, it would 
be far more attractive to volunteers if soldiers knew that 
they could depend upon the protection of the Courts of law 

rainst the malicious abuse of power by their superiors. The 
Lord Chief Justice, being on this question opposed to the other 
Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench, has stated his view of it 
with his usual lucidity and force. It has been said by one of his 

ecessors on the Bench that it may be necessary that power 
shall be extensive, but it cannot be necessary that power shall be 
abused. ‘The distinction appears theoretically sound, but it would 
be difficult to give it practical application. Take for instance 
the case, now happily uncommon in the navy, of flogging. It 
is evident that the operator might gratify his malice against a 
culprit without the possibility of being convicted of abuse of 
ower. Speaking within limits, it would be impossible to distin- 
guish between a flogging and a malicious flogging. The cat of course 
would be made of regulation size, but who shall measure the force 
with which it was applied ? One operator may have more strength 
or skill than others, and it would rest with the captain, if there 
were several in his ship, to select the most accomplished flagel- 
lator. We have been this week edified with a description of the 
flogging of garotters at Leeds, and we cannot help seeing that it 
might have made a considerable difference in the punishment 
what warder was selected to intlict it, and what temper he hap- 
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pened to be in. Suppose, for example, that the warder’s break. 
fast had disagreed with him, or that he had been scolded by hig 
wife, or even that he had been considering that he was getting stout 
and required vigorous exercise to keep down his fat. From these or 
other causes it might be very bad for the garotter’s back, and yet 
we fear that the Courts would not give him an action for a malj- 
cious flogging. The Lord Chief Justice, however, says that where 
authority has been intentionally abused, where charges are pre 
ferred which to the knowledge of the party preferring them are 
unfounded and unjust, where misrepresentations are made which 
the party making them knows to be slanderous and false, the 
Courts ought not to be closed against complaint. He says further 
that a jury, under the direction of a judge, may be safely, trusted 
with the trial of a case in which such a complaint ismade. This 
observation, however, hardly disposes of the question whether 
such an action ought to be brought. It may be true that scrioug 
complaints would be adequately investigated, but it is also true 
that many complaints would be made which were very trivial, and 
the lower species of attorney would be encouraged to exhibit its 
proclivity for bringing speculative actions. There were, it appears, 
two questions upon which the Court of Queen’s Bench was divided, 
The tirst aud larger question was whether, as matter of policy and 
expediency, such an action ought to be allowed. The second was 
whether, supposing such an action to be on general principles 
allowable, it was taken away by the passing of the Mutiny Act, 
which gives another remedy to an aggrieved officer. It might be 
expected, however, that a judge who held that the action was 
originally allowable, would also hold that the Mutiny Act did 
not take it away; aad the Lord Chief Justice did so hold. 

The substance of the letter forming the alleged libel was that 
Colonel Dawkins was incompetent in the field and unfit to 
conduct the business of a battalion in barracks, and further that 
he wanted judgment, tact, and temper. If the case had gone to 
trial before a jury, we may suppose that the defendant would have 
asserted the truth of these statements, and attempted to prove it 
by his own and other evidence. This would be called justifying 
the alleged libel. But the defendant also pleaded privilege, that is, 
he pleaded that he wrote the statements in the performance of his 
duty as commanding officer of the Brigade of Guards; to which the 
plaintiff replied that the statements were malicious and unfounded, 
and therefore were not privileged. Hereupon the defendant sa 
in effect, that that makes no difference—because I made them in 
the performance of my duty. When the question comes to be thus 
clearly stated, we think there cannot be much doubt what the 
law ought to be as to allowing such a question to be discussed 
before a jury. A general states that a colonel is incompetent, and 
requests that the statement may be inquired into by a military 
court. It is contended that if the general made this statement 
without reasonable foundation, he is liable to an action ; but if 
without making any statement he acted as if the colonel were in- 
competent, he would be liable to no action, although he would have 
committed a much greater wrong. Suppose that the battalion was 
in active service, and that the general maliciously directed another 
officer to supersede its colonel in command of it, we cannot conceive 
the possibility of any civil remedy for the colonel. On a celebrated 
occasion in the Peninsula, the Duke of Wellington called for volun- 
teers of the Light Division who could show other troops how to 
mount a breach, and this summons was in writing, so that it possessed 
one requisite of a libel. The men of the 4th Division did indeed 
mention that they would shoot any volunteer who went into 
St. Sebastian before them, but we should have been very much 
surprised to hear that they contemplated proceeding in a civil 
Court against their general for libel. Take again the case of an 
attack by a ship’s boats upon a vessel lying under the protection 
of a battery. Lf a captain does not fully trust his first lieutenant 
as competent to the command of a difficult expedition, he may 
employ his second lieutenant, and he may even write home 4 
despatch stating his reason for this preference, without being liable 
to any action. And suppose that, instead of acting from honest 
judgment, he had acted from a desire to hinder the first lieutenants 
promotion, that would make no difference. There were doubtless 
grumblers in Spain who said that the Duke favoured the Light 
Divisidn unfairly. To take one more example, we may remem 
that in the Sikh war the public began to think that the veteran 
Lord Gough was somewhat too straightforward in his tactics, 
the Government determined to send Sir Charles Napier to super- 
sede him. It would be ridiculous to suggest that the propriety of 
that determination could be questioned in any civil Court on 
an allegation that it had been arrived at without good reason, 
through a malicious desire to injure the reputation of Lord Gough. 
The more the matter is considered, the more ‘clearly it will appear 
what the law ought to be, and the Court of Queen’s Bench has 
now decided what the law is. 


TIIE WESTMINSTER PLAY—* TRINUMMUS PLAUTI.” 


[ the year 1520 four French  aeronaay of high rank were 
detained in this country as hostages for the surrender of 
Tournay, according to a recent treaty. For their entertainment 
during this official duresse, King Henry, says Holinshed, “ pre- 
pared a disguising, and caused his great chamber at Greenwich 
to be staged for the purpose.” Among the performances “ there 
was a goodly comedy of Plautus played.” The representation 
must have been in Latin, for at the time there was no English 
translation of that author; and even if there had been one, the 
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French gentlemen would probably have been none the wiser 
or it. 
' The Trinummus, it will be in the recollection of some of our 
yeaders, was performed in December 1865, by the scholars of St. 
Peter's College—being then the first departure, for many genera- 
tions, from the Terentian circle of Westminster Plays. And now 
in—the Terentian course having been run over—the masters 
and scholars of the College “ prepare a disguising and stage their 
great chamber,” and play a goodly, but by no means the best, 
“comedy of Plautus”—regis ad eremplum. It does not appear | 
from Holinshed whether King Henry provided on the same | 
evening any further entertainment for his guests. If he did not, 
jt may have been because he had no one about him able to 
furnish a Prologue and Epilogue, no one who could fling to an 
expecting audience the friendly challenge of 


Saturnalitias mittimus ecce nuces. 


We take it for granted that the remarks that appeared in this | 
journal on the first revival of the Ziinwmmus have utterly vanished 
m every one’s memory. Oblivion is as potent a spirit in these | 
days as it was in Sir Thomas Browne’s, who described it as going 
halves with memory—share and shere alike—as to all things done | 
under the sun. Yet we will not, because of men’s short memories, 
crib from ourselves, We are not sure that such repetition would 
lease; we would not willingly be accounted trium literarum 
ines, even though it were our own pocket that was picked. 
Nor indeed need we cabin or confine ourselves to a single peep at 
such a writer as T. Maccius Plautus. About the play itself little 
need be said; but a few speculations about its author may not be 
unwelcome at this Saturnal season. 

Plautus, if he is to be estimated by the number of his admirers, 
still more by the number of persons who have gone to his stall 
for hints and precedents, has in all ages been a favourite with the 
learned and the people, with audiences and actors. Cicero and 
Quintilian, judges not easy to satisfy, applaud his style. St. 
Jerome, after days passed in bewailing his sins and shortcomings, 
took up Plautus to refresh his spirits. The learned Varro wrote a 
brief memoir of him, and the critical and carping Dean of St. 
Patrick expressed his admiration in the following lines :— 

Whate’er our predecessours taught us, 

I have a great respect for Plautus; 

And think our boys may gather there hence 
More wit and humour than from Terence. 


Yet, in spite of his popularity, the common impression as to his 
merits is, in our opinion, not altogether a correct one. Too much 
credit has been given to Horace’s skit at the “ et numeros et sales 
Plautinos” by people forgetting that the Augustan satirist was 
just then protesting against the fashion of indiscreetly extolling 
the old writers, and as unjustly depreciating the recent and living 
writers of his age—forgetting also that very similar measure was 
dealt to Shakspeare himself by post-Restoration authors, Exu- 
berant and coarse humour Plautus unquestionably exhibits, and not 
unfrequently rides a jest too hard or goes too far a-field for it. 
Yet such unchartered libertinism in humour is neither his single 
nor his principal quality. When occasion calls for it he can be 
grave, sententious, severe, and pathetic. He can at times also 
assume and sustain a tragic force almost inconsistent with the 
genius of comedy. He was aware of this double tendency in 
himself, since, to say nothing of other passages, he alludes to it in 
the prologue to his Amphitruo :— 


Faciam, ut commista sit Tragico-comecdia. 


And this play is far from being the most earnest of his twenty 
surviving dramas. In the 7rinwmmus, more than half of which 
is conceived in graver mood, the soliloquy of Lusiteles in the first 
act, on love, comes little short of Romeo’s reflections on the same 
theme. Our “sage and serious” Milton took the hint of the at- 
tendant spirit’s prologue to Comus from the Lar Familiaris who 
ushers in the plot of the Aulularia; nay, Dante himself, by some 
devious route, may have been indebted to the old Umbrian bard 
-e ~ of the most striking and familiar stanzas of his Divine 
omedy. 

Commending to studious youth consideration of the earnest, im- 
passioned, and pathetic, the tragico-comced'¢ passages of Plautus, 
We pass to another quality which he both used and abused. He 
was & punster in grain. Let not our burlesque and extravaganza 
writers fancy themselves first in the field. To say nothing of the 
Athenians, who parodied even their own liturgy and never 
scrupled laughing at their divinities, Plautus was able to take 
his place with the best of them. We have room for only one 
sample, but it will suflice to show that Rome had her Broughs, 

urnands, and Gilberts. In the Capteivi, which once more 
Wwe commend to the udile or the Dominus gregis of West- 
minster as a play suitable to his stage, Hegio is projecting 
a feast in honour of his son’s return from captivity. But, un- 
heap fer the young man’s absence, he has given up hospitality, 
and dispersed by disuse what he calls his “edundi exercitus,” his 
friends and parasites. He consults with Ergasilus, the parasite of 
the drama, how best he may recruit his eating-forces, and he gets 
this reply from the hungry satellite of the supper-table :— 

Multis et multigeneribus opus est tibi 

Militibus, Primumdum opus est Pistorieasibus ; 
Opus Paniceis: opus Placentinis quoque ; 

Opus Turdetanis: opus est Ficedulensibus ; 
Jam maritumi omnes milites opus sunt tibi. 


Of which catena of jokes we offer a rough translation—Plautus 


vortit barbare 


You'll need for such a levy all the soldiers you can muster, 

And sundry sorts of bold recruits must round your standard cluster. 

From Miller’s Dale and Mill Bank gaol—it won't do to be nice, sir— 

Let every “ Miller and his Men” come trooping in a trice, sir ; 

Bakers from Baker Street attend, and all who dwell at Bakewell, 

Natives of Ovington must come—and all who make a cake well; 

Pie-Corner send your pastrycooks ; you, Poultry, game and larky 

men; 

And mariners from any port—White-haven men and ‘ darkie’ men. 
It is much to be regretted that, at a time when spirits are affable 
and bring tidings from their homes or lodgings in the upper cr 
nether world, no one breathing vital air has put any question to 
them about Plautus, or requested the pleasure of his company 
at a séance. He could tell us a good deal which we do not find 
in either Polybius or Livy. He was living in the very thick of 
the second Punic War. He may have been helping to man the walls 
when Hannibal was at the gates of Rome. He could tell us what 
sort of visage Varro wore when he returned from Cannes ; he ma 
have seen the orderlies, “bloody with spurring, fiery red wi 
speed,” who brought the tidings from the ‘lrebia and Trasimenas. 
That Plautus was not unobservant of what was going on about him 
peeps out in the Trinwnmus. He deplores the poverty of the 
many, the arrogance and wealth of the few. He mourns over the 
decay of ancient sobriety, simplicity and severity of manners. 
Fathers are too lenient to sons, sons too heedless of fathers, 
The elders find that they are fallen on evil times and evil tongues ; 
the youngsters adopt the unwholesome maxim—“quod “fubet, 
licet.” Some of these regrets may be Philemon’s, for similar 
complaints abound in Aristophanes. Yet in Philemon’s time 
Grecian degeneracy was an old story, and too well known and 
acknowledged to point a moral or adorn a tale for comedy. 
Whereas, not only is there a very Roman aspect in the Plautine 
complaint of evil days, but in the Umbrian poet’s time the 
old Sabine manners were only beginning to be out of fashion, 
and the contrast was accordingly the sharper between the in- 
creasing laxity of the young and the diminishing strictness of the 
old. We know that Cato and the Fabii, Plautus’s contemporaries, 
taxed Scipio and Lelius with following and aping foreign fashions. 
This, however, may have been as much a political difference asa 
moral one. All long wars are more or less demoralizing to those 
who are engaged in them ; and some of the results of the Hannibalic 
war are recorded by grave historians, and perhaps hinted at by stage- 
poets. Among the consequences of years of battling for national 
existence on each side were the following :—The small farmers 
and free labourers were utterly ruined by the almost annual ravage 
of their lands by the Carthaginian Cossacks—the terrible Numidian 
horse. The rural population, driven into Rome or the larger towns 
of Italy, deprived of occupation, and with it almost of livelihood, 
became an idle city populace. The poor became very poor; the 
monied men, who could afford to buy up the ravaged small estates, 
grew very rich. The foundation was laid of those evils which the 
Sempronian laws, half a century later, were intended to remedy, 
and of that still graver and more critical state of society which is 
traced in letters of blood on the story of the social and civil 
wars. 

Failing in spiritual instruction, we can tell just nothing of 
Plautus. Thanks to Cicero, we know the date of his death; and 
as at present not even a German gelehrter has proved him to have 
been a myth, or that he buttoned under his waistcoat half a dozen 
nocts having the same name, we may safely conclude him to have 
Sons born, but in what year of Rome is not recorded. The little 
that is related of him is, at first view, not greatly to his advantage. 
He was, it would seem, unlucky in business, and he may possibly 
have had himself in mind when he wrote in the 7rinwmmus :-— 

“Quid is? egetne?” “Eget.” “Habuitne rem?” “Habuit.” “Qui 

eam perdidit ? 

Publicisne adtinis fuit an maritumis negotiis ? 

Mercaturamne an venales habuit, ubi rem perdidit ? ” 
Tle worked in a flour-mill; he was often to be found at the 
tavern; he had been at some period of his life a property-man or 
call-boy at a theatre. And this is the sum of his recorded doings, 
and even these facts have a questionable look. 

The first question that presents itself is, when and how did he 
acquire, what he evidently possessed in large measure, his know- 
ledge of Greek, since at the time of the Second Punic War even 
Juvenal could not have taxed Rome with being a “Greek city.” 
Ben Jonson is said to have been early in life a bricklayer, and 
certainly was a common soldier; but then he had, previously to 
handling the trowel or the sword, enjoyed the inestimable advan- 
tage of having been trained by “ Camden, most reverend head ” at 
Westminster School. The didascalia prefixed to the plays of 
Terence and his own prologues lift a corner of his life’s curtain, 
and we learn from other sources that he was carefally educated 
by his master, and moved in the best circles of Rome. There are 
no such aids for Plautine history. His prologues and epilogues 
tell just nothing, and didascalia there are none. His birthplace, 
the little village of Sarsina, in Umbria, is not likely to have 
afforded him a teacher of Greek ; and if it was to Greece that his 
unlucky journey on business took him, he had probably, unless he 
neglected that business, more to do with portsores and juratores 
than with play-writers or actors. This is a great mystery, and we 
must leave it so. 

As for his working at the mill, if he did so, it is to his credit. 
He was earning an honest penny. Millers indeed do not bear the 
best of characters. The miller of Trompington was an arrant 
knave—nimium graphicus nugator. “If thou be a miller,” says 
Gurth, Cedric’s swineherd, to his antagonist at quarter-staif, 
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“thou art thrice a knave.” No conclusion indeed can be drawn 
from either of these “ modern instances’? as to the character of 
miller Maccius. He does not indeed seem to have been a mill- 
owner, and that may make some difference. 
The tavern question has at first an ugly look. The 7rinummus 

tells what sort of company Plautus was likely to meet there :— 

Theruchus, Cerconicus, Crinus, Cercobolus, Collabus, 

Oculicrepidx, cruricrepide, ferriteri, mastigi«. 
Yet there are precedents in both ancient and modern history for 
allowing some excuse for Plautus’s life and conversation. First 
for the ancients—is it not written by Horace that 

Vina fere dulces oluerunt mane Cameene. 

Laudibus arguitur vini vinosus Homerus: 

Ennius ipse pater nunquam, nisi potus, ad arma 

Prosi!uit dicenda ? 


Did not Ben Jonson frequent the “Mermaid” and the “ Devil” 
taverns? and who has not heard of the company he met there; at 
the latter especially, in “the Apollo” room with Simon Wadloe, 
“the king of skinkers,” for cellarer? Plautus was an Umbrian 
born; that region of Italy is a cold and damp one, and ague and 
rheumatism were —— in those days to be kept off by strong 
potations. And so Plautus may have followed the wisdom of the 
ancients and the advice of the faculty at the same time. Stage 
poets indeed in all ages have led free lives. Was not Shakspeare 
obliged to fly the country for poaching? Did George Peele “ live 
cleanly,” as Falstaff promised to do, if he got promotion? Mas- 
singer was in constant dread of tipstafis; and Sheridan and the 
bottle were too familiar friends. To be particular about Plautus 
“ were to inquire too curiously.” What if he could carry “tria 
aut quatuor poteria”? Does not that excellent chronicler Horace 
say of a contemporary of Plautus— 
Narratur et prisci Catonis 
Sepe mero caluisse virtus? 

Of the representation of the Zrinummus at Westminster we need 
say little more than that there was scarcely need for Callicles to 
close it with the established plaudite, Plaudits, frequent and 
full, had attended the performance from the first to the final 
scene. The delivery of the actors was admirable; the stage- 
business carefully executed; where grouping was possible, it was 
appropriate and graceful; and, in short, a more satisfactory per- 
formance than that of last Tuesday and Thursday evenings it has 
never been our good fortune to witness in the Westminster 
Theatre. 

The Prologue, besides the usual commemoration of the recently 
deceased worthies of Westminster, contains a touching appeal to 
“our new Governors,” urging them to respect the genius loci, and 
not, among other possible changes, to lay violent hands on the 
annual Play. In this prayer we heartily join. Governors who 
would touch this time-honoured custom should be born in icy 
Caucasus, and suckled by Hyrcanian tigers. To confirm them in 
mercy, or to deter them from rash innovation, we cite a passage 
from the Histery of Paulus Jovius, lib. xi.:— 

Eodem | ned anno—1513—Julianus Medices, Leonis frater, ab senatu 
populoque Romano civitate donatus est. In cujus gratiam, in area Capitolii 
temporarium theatrum extructum est omni picturarum varietate mirifice 
cultum. LEgere in scena PLAutT1 PENULUM, decore mirabili et prisca quidem 
elegantia, Romane juventutis lepidissimi quique, variaque extra ordinem 
poemata recitata (doubtless a “ Prologue” and “ Epilogue ”) florentibus non 
alias foscundiore seculo Poétarum ingeniis, 

After such an example as this, if the “new Governors ” have the 
usual British respect for precedents, the Westminster Play is safe. 
They cannot fail to apply properly the words juventutis lepidissimi. 
The Epilogue was the satiric after-piece usual on such occasions. 
The shower of “Saturnalitian nuts” was a brisk and seasonable 
one. The authors of these annual pleasantries can say with 
metamorphosing Ovid— 

In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 

Corpora— 
which, being interpreted, means that Charmides, Lesbonicus, 
Lysiteles, and Co, appear as “ modern gentlemen,” in coats and 
waistcoats of the period, and as to nether-garments clad in a 
manner which the Greeks regarded as the fashion of barbarians. 
Yet even thus metamorphosed, the “ancient spirit” of wit was 
not “dead” in them, but gambolled after a fashion which would 
have cheered the heart of the mirth-making and mirth-loving old 
Sarsinate. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. DALLAS’S LETTERS FROM LONDON.* 


A it has not been usual for diplomatists to publish 
their correspondence within a few years after the close 
of the missions to which it relates, Mr. Dallas has probably 
satisfied himself that he is acting in accordance with the public 
opinion and official rules of the United States, With the 
exception of two or three personal criticisms which have 
robably escaped his notice during the process of revision, 
there is nothing inconsistent with perfect delicacy to his Eng- 
lish acquaintances, though, in common with their countrymen, 
they may find the book rather instructive than pleasant. The 


* A Series of Letters from London written during the Years 1856, °57, 58, 
*59, and ’6o. by George Mifllin Dallas, late Minister of the United States 


Letters are published at Philadelphia, and they are probably in- 
tended almost exclusively for American readers who will sympa. 
thize with Mr. Dallas in his patriotic antipathies. Relatin 
almost entirely to political matters, the Letters were addressed to 
Mr. Marey and Mr, Cass when they were successively Secretaries 
of State, for the purpose of supplying full and miscellaneous in. 
formation on subjects which were more formally treated in official 
despatches. It is easy to believe that Mr. Dallas's correspondents 
valued and encouraged communications which must have been 
equally age and useful. The Letters are written in a pure 
and vigorous style, relieved on suitable occasions by a tone of 
graceful courtesy. To his immediate superiors, to his trayellj 
countrymen, and to occasional applicants for favours of the same 
nation, Mr. Dallas displays an amount of consideration, of patience, 
and of serviceable good-humour which would perhaps surprise an 
English Minister at a foreign Court. Whatever may have been 
his private feelings, he always assures his Government that his 
shoals of American visitors are welcome; and even when th 
make preposterous demands, he renders a refusal palatable 
kindly expressions of regret. In one letter he takes the trouble to 
— at length his inability to secure for a professional American 
lady an engagement to sing at the State concerts at Buckingham 
Palace, and he even assures the applicant that the omission to 
secure her services was not, in his opinion, a proof of national 
hostility to the United-States. During his stay in England Mr, 
Dallas mixed largely in private society, where he was dis- 
tinguished by unusual advantages of appearance and personal 
bearing. The experience of five years probably in some de 
mitigated the prejudice which he seems to have entertained against 
the countrymen of his father and his mother; but only a short 
time before the close of his mission he expresses in strong lang 

his repugnance to the system of caste, or, in other words, to 
exclusive constitution of English society. In political feeling he 
is sufficiently American never to deviate into generosity towards 
England, and seldom into justice. The shallow declaimers who 
attribute American animosity to the conduct of England during 
the Civil War may learn a useful lesson from the record of the 
acts and feelings of a Pro-Slavery Democrat who wrote before 
the beginning of Secession. It is not only in the conduct of 
discussions with the English Government, but in comments on 
European transactions, that Mr. Dallas invariably gloats over 
every shadow of misfortune and over every passing affront which 
may be offered to England. Soon after his arrival, when Mr. 
Crampton was dismissed in a studiously offensive manner from 
Washington, Mr. Dallas treats his own possible removal as a 
sufficient excuse for a final and internecine war with England. 
Such an insult, he eagerly declares, would be the occasion of the 
fatal announcement of Delenda est Carthage. It is evident that, 
like the great majority of his countrymen, he had been educated 
as an enemy of England, and that the pretexts for irritation 
which might occur from time to time were the opportunities 
rather than the causes of offence. If Russia threatens Turkey, if 
Napoleon III. and his colonels bluster about political refug) 

if Lord Palmerston is baffled in his policy in the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities, if the English troops in China are supposed to have 
been defeated in a skirmish, Mr. Dallas is always ready to remark 
that the greatness of England has departed, or, as he joyously 
exclaims, Fuit, fuit! At a time when English sympathy 
with the Confederates is insolently represented as a ground for 
national apology or redress, it may be convenient to cite a 
competent witness as proof of the notorious fact that the United 
States favoured the cause of Russia during the Crimean war. 
“T reproached Baron Brunnow,” says Mr. Dallas, “with having 
at the Conference at Paris entered into the English project 
of abolishing privateers. . . . I observed to him ‘ See what the 
result is of having sympathized with Russia for two years.’” It 
is not known that any English politician at any time suggested 
that a perverse and spiteful preference of the cause of the wrong- 
doers was a reasonable ground for war. Even in the conventional 
civilities of a Lord Mayor’s dinner Mr. Dallas was careful to solace 
himself by an ill-natured purpose for the use of ostensibly friendly 
language. ‘I introduced,” he tells Mr. Marcy, “ a congratulation 
on the Peace, because I thought it would quietly and respectfully 
imply a perfect and cool contempt for the idea that our Government 
could in the slightest degree be affected in their pursuit of right 
by the powerful attitude in which that Peace left England.” In 
the same speech Mr. Dallas had acknowledged that since he 
had arrived in London he had met nothing but a series of flatter- 
ing welcomes and hospitalities for which he was almost bankrupt 
in thanks. There can be no doubt that at the Mansion House 
he had been received with a cordiality which had no background 
of ill-will; but it seems not to have occurred to Mr. Dallas that 
an after-dinner speech in answer to a complimentary toast was 
not the most suitable occasion for even a covert expression of 
defiance and cool contempt. 

In the most important negotiation with which he was charged 
Mr. Dallas obtained a substantial triumph. The Central American 
dispute, though it is now forgotten, involved serious danger of 
collision ; and the American part of the controversy was conducted 
in the manner with which recent discussions have made a later 
generation familiar. At one time Mr. Dallas advises the American 
Minister in Paris to dispose the American squadron in the 
Mediterranean in such a manner that it may not be exposed to risk 
on the contingency of asudden rupture. Mr. Dallas's French col- 
league and friend was no other than Mr. Mason, whose interests @ 


at the English Court. London: Tritbner & Co. 


few years later were not altogether identified with the proceedings 
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of American cruisers. The Government of the United States was 
bent on excluding England from the Bay Islands which were 
claimed by Honduras, and from the Protectorate of the Mosquito 
Indians on the frontier of Nicaragua. In the Central American 
question, as in some other disputes, formal right and imaginary 
interest were on the side of England, while the United States were 
more in earnest, and nearer to the territories which were the sub- 
ject of discussion. The English title to the Protectorate, having 
n inherited from the freebooters of the seventeenth century, 
was highly questionable ; and the King who was supposed to be 
protected was a helpless savage who gave away entire provinces to 
maritime adventurers who from time to time acquired his confi- 
dence or obtained possession of his person. ‘There were also 
doubtful questions connected with the sovereignty of the Bay 
Islands, but originally the American Government had no le 
ight to interfere on behalf of the Central American States, which 
would themselves perhaps have been open to argument, or to con- 
siderations of material advantage. When Mr. Dallas arrived in 
England, it had become necessary to interpret or to amend a treaty 
concluded a few years before by Mr. Clayton, then Secretary of 
State, and Sir Henry Bulwer, English Minister at Washington. 
After one of his earliest interviews Mr. Dallas bursts into a violent 
and unjust invective against the proceedings of Lord Clarendon in 
the matter of Mr. Crampton; but he soon recognised the con- 
ciliatory disposition of the Foreign Secretary, who had probably 
arrived at the sound conclusion that the Mosquito Protectorate 
was a worthless absurdity, and that it was not either for the interest 
or in the power of England to prevent the United States from 
exercising a preponderating influence over the central parts of the 
continent. Eventually Mr. Dallas obtained, almost as fully as Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson at a later period, all the concessions which he 
required; but it is the pleasure of American politicians to make 
deference to their Government as difficult and disagreeable as pos- 
sible, by habitually following up advantages by fresh demands. ‘The 
Central American treaty was wantonly altered by the Senate in such 
a manner that the English Government was compelled to abstain 
from proceeding further with the negotiation. Mr. Dallas was 
naturally disappointed at the waste of his labour; but afterwards 
the dispute was finally terminated in general accordance with the 
rovisions of his treaty. The other differences between the two 
overnments were trivial, with the exception of the disputed 
claim to the island of San Juan. Mr. Dallas was always positive 
that his Government was in the right, and always ready for an 
unnecessary appeal to force; but there is no reason to suppose 
that his communications embittered the relations of the two coun- 
tries which are so strangely connected by one-sided friendship. 
Ifan expression of his own may be borrowed, the snarling and 
arrogant tone of American diplomacy had produced its natural 
impression when the Northern States suddenly appealed to the 
sympathy of England. If the people of the United States had 
favoured the cause of justice in the Russian war, it is probable 
that the plausible pretensions of the Confederate Government 
would have been more severely examined. 
To English readers who are not repelled by the carping and 


sneering manner of an American narrator, Mr. Dallas's letters will |. 


supply a convenient summary of political events which, like all 
histories of a dozen years ago, are probably but little known. The 
correspondence includes the three years of Mr. Gladstone’s restless 
and implacable hostility to the Liberal Government, and the com- 
mencement of his brilliant financial administration under the 
Premier whom he had so incessantly attacked. Mr. Dallas seems 
to have been satisfied by his official intercourse with Lord Clarendon, 
Lord Malmesbury, and Lord John Russell, but like all the 
numerous foreigners who were unfriendly to England he disliked 
Lord Palmerston. He describes with acute fidelity the various 
changes of English feeling towards the Emperor Napoleon, and 
he truly says, after the Italian campaign of 1859, that no Minister 
could have stood for a day who opposed the determination of the 
English people to protect the soil from invasion. Those who freshly 
remember the events which Mr. Dallas recorded from week to week 
for the information of his Government might almost fancy that 
they were reading the newspapers of the time. Having no special 
predilection for any statesman or party, Mr. Dallas is dispassionate 
and sound in his comparative judgments, though he is too astute 
in discovering welcome proofs of English decadence. On one 
occasion he notices with grave censure a speech on Reform in 
which Lord Grey had, perhaps injudiciously, founded an argument 
on the alleged failure of the operation of universal suffrage in the 
United States. An American of a former generation might, he 
says, have heard from the gallery of the House of Lords the same 
abuse to which Franklin listened a hundred years ago. There is 
no reason to suppose that Mr. Dallas either forgot or disapproved 
the extravagant abuse of England which has so constantly served 
as the theme of American eloquence within and without the walls 
of Congress. At the time when he wrote no President had for 
many years composed a Message in which some expression of un- 
friendly feeling to England was not inserted to gratify the po ular 
taste. Lord Grey, though he might more advantageously have 
chosen another illustration, was not gratuitously assailing a foreign 
community, but examining its institutions for the legitimate and 
practical purpose of guiding English legislation. 

Down to the last few months of his mission Mr. Dallas con- 
stantly writes about American politics with unfailing devotion to 
the interests of the Democratic party. In commun with his poli- 
tical allies, he had acquired a leaning to slavery on its own 
Account, although the system was but accidentally connected with 


the doctrines which he professed. Notwithstanding his attach- 
ment to Russia, he collects with avidity reports of the failure of 
the measure for the emancipation of the serfs, and from time to 
time he indulges in’agreeable jokes at the expense of the coloured 
races. He tells Mr. Marcy that Mr. Mason had estimated at 
1,000 dollars the value of the Minister of Hayti, and he remarks 
that the Ambassador of Siam looks as if he would be admirabl 
suited to work on a cotton plantation. With singular indif- 
ference to English feeling, he is anxious to procure for circu- 
lation copies of the Dred Scott decision, by which the 
Supreme Court established slavery in all parts of the United 
States. It would be not only interesting, but historically and 
politically important, to learn Mr. Dallas’s confidential opinions on 
the grave questions which followed the split of the Republican 
party on the Presidential nomination of 1860, and the conse- 

uent election of Mr. Lincoln. The last letter in the collection is 

ated on the eve of his departure from England in the spring of 
1861, but the previous correspondence has been severely pruned, or 
rather all notice of American afiaiis has been suppressed. It is im- 
possible to doubt either the propriety and patriotism of Mr. Dallas’s 
motives in omitting this portion of his letters, or the soundness cf 
his discretion; but if he had violated official confidence his error 
would have gratified something more than curiosity. It must be 
remembered that during the secession of the Gulf States, at the 
time of the fall of Fort Sumter, and when the Confederacy was 
formed, the English Government derived all its official informa- 
tion from the Minister of Mr. Buchanan, who repudiated the 
employment of force against the seceding States, from the hearty 
advocate of slavery and of State rights, and from the friend of 
Mr. Mason, Mr. Floyd, and Mr. Jefferson Davis. It is not 
unreasonable to ay vy that the disruption of the Union was 
represented by Mr. Dallas in a different light from that which was 
afterwards discovered by the orators of the Republican party ; and it 
will not be surprising if it appears hereafter that the recognition of 
Confederate belligerency, even if it had not been fully warranted 
by the facts, would have been the logical consequence of the 
authorized communications of Mr. Dallas. It may indeed suit the 
purpose of the y which ultimately proved victorious to cen- 
sure the English Government for reposing confidence in the 
Minister of a defeated party and an outgoing President; but, not- 
withstanding the fantastic doctrines of Mr. Sumner, foreigners 
have no right to look beyond the commission of an accredited 
Minister. If the letters of Mr. Dallas between August 1860 and 
March 1861 had supported the contention of the American 
Government at the present day, it is not an improbable presump- 
tion that he would lose gladly repelled the inference which, as 
he must have anticipated, is drawn from the omission. If he could 
not strengthen the cause of his Government he had a perfect right 
to be silent. A prudent reticence might be expected from a 
statesman who has in the present compilation given abundant 
proof, not only of mtellectual and literary power, but of a loyalty 
to his country which is not only unfailing, but pugnacious and 
zealous. 


A NEW “ART DE VERIFIER LES DATES.” * 


\ Vi E know not what may have been the experience of others, 

but we must confess that in our own younger days we 
used to find a sort of mysterious fascination in those parts of the 
Book of Common Prayer which are not of a devotional nature. 
The Preface was something; there was something so touching in 
Charles the Second’s pious inclination to give satisfaction. But 
much greater was the notice Concerning the Service of the Church, 
setting forth in a sprightly kind of way the hardships of turning 
the book in past times, and enlarging on “the number and hard- 
ness of the rules called the Pie.” hat could the Pie be? and 
why was it so hard to turn the book? But the Pie was as 
nothing compared to the a and the Indiction, the Golden 
Number and the Sunday Letter. Nothing was further from 
carrying its own meaning with it, but it was just there that the 
charm lay. Then there was something very mysterious about 
“the ecclesiastical full moons,” about which much pains seemed 
to be taken that they might fall as nearly as pos: ible on the same 
days as “the real full moons.” What was an ecclesiastical full 
moon, seemingly something different from the real full moon in 
the heavens, and which called for so much trouble to make it 
come even at all near to keeping its proper days? We had not 
then heard of Lyra rising in obedience to Cesar’s edict, or we 
might have asked whether the moon had been taught to rise and 
set in obedience to the canons of the Church. But more attrac- 
tive than all were the tables telling us how to reckon Easter in 
the year 7000 or 8000. The author seemed to be so certain 
that the world would then be in being, and to be by no means 
convinced that the owner of the book might not still be 
alive to use the tables. He dealt so calmly with hundreds and 
thousands of years; such and such hundredth years were to be 
leap-years and such were not, and the whole wound up with a 
magnanimous &c., bidding defiance to all speculations as to the 
world ending this year or next, and seeming to assure us on 
the authority of the Church that its duration would last, and that 
Easter and the ecclesiastical full moons would last with it, for 


* Handy-book of Rules and Tables for verifying Dates with the Christian 
Era; giving an Account of the Chief Eras, and Systems used by various 
Nations ; with easy Methods for determining the Corresponding Dates. By 
John J. Bond. London: Bell & Daldy. 1869. 
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more millenniums than we had fingers—or toes either—to reckon 
them on. 

The interest however in these things is not in most minds likely 
to last long beyond the days when we may truly say that “omne 
ignotum pro magnifico.” The study of chronology pure and sim- 
ple, the mere reckoning of times and seasons, of years and millen- 
niums, of full moons and epacts and indictions, as distinguished 
from the events which all these things illustrate, is never likely to 
be generally attractive. Every student of medieval history must 
be familiar with the grand old folios of the Art de vérijier les 
Dates ; but, if we may judge of other people by ourselves, we fear 
that the invaluable tracings out of the descent and succession of all 
the kings and princes in the world get much oftener referred to 
than the elaborate astronomical calculations which, after ail, are 
constantly needed to get our kings and princes into their right 
places. Abstract chronology, in short, is one of those subjects in 
which most men will always be content to profit by the results and 
to admire the process at a distance. But, for that very reason, we 
ought the more to rejoice that there are people like Mr. Bond, 
who clearly take a genuine delight in reckonings of this kind. 
We may be tempted to look upon them as Nethinim, but they 
are Nethinim of the right sort; Nethinim without whose help we 
could not get on. They are the very opposite to heralds or gene- 
alogists; they are the most laborious of all searchers after truth 
for its own sake, the men who give the least play to the delusive 
faculty of imagination, The man who has learned how to curb 


the eccentricities of an ecclesiastical full moon, and how to bring | 


the erring planet back to its proper place in the kalendar, is in- 
comparably better employed than the man who busies himself in 
spreading abroad a mythical pedigree or in blazoning a coat of 
arms by planets or precious stones. Mr. Bond will, we hope, 
forgive us for our little rhapsody; his book is one which we 
wish thoroughly to recommend, but it is also one which it is 
not very easy to review, and his subject carried us back to very 
old memories—memories which seemed ready to serve as no unfit 
padding for the subject before us. 


Mr. Bond goes very thoroughly through his whole subject, not 
only giving us tables of every kind of a minuteness which makes 
us almost grow dizzy, but expounding minutely all about the 
different usages as to the beginning of the year, the different eras 
of reckoning, and the whole history of the Julian and Gregorian 
Kalendars. There really seems to have been no subject on which 
mankind have been more perverse than in matters relating to the 
reckoning of time. Why, for instance, should we ourselves, 
during by far the greater part of our national history, have begun 
the year with March 25th? And if, as Mr. Bond tells us, Wil- 
liam the Conqueror introduced the move reasonable fashion of be- 
ginning with January ist, why should Henry the Second, who 
commonly passes for a discerning prince, have broaght in, or fallen 
back upon, the senseless practice which lasted from 1154 to 1751? 
Of course it is not merely a question when the year should 
begin. For purposes of reckoning it matters very little at what 
season the beginning of the year is put, though doubtless mid- 
winter is in itself the most reasonable time. But it would be just 
as easy to reckon from the equinox, or from any other time, provided 
the first day be called the first day, the first day of the first month. 
Nothing can be conceived more inconvenient than beginning on 
the 25th of the third month, the 24th of March belonging to one 
year and the 25th to the other. ‘Then conceive the perversity of 
our going on for one hundred and seventy years with a reckoning 
which we knew to be wrong, for no reason that one can see except 
that we were too good Protestants to accept the right reckoning 
when it was the Pope who had devised it. Then we have the 
whole Orthodox Church doing the same to this day, or rather 
putting both reckonings on every letter or newspaper—much as 
on a Bradshaw’s Guide we see “1st Mo, (January) ”—the one 
date for the salving of their own consciences, the other to make 
what they have to say intelligible to the rest of the world. 
Mr. Bond gives some instances of the disputes which arose in 
various places at the time of the change of the Kalendar. We 
can add another, which certainly shows with how little philo- 
sophy the question was argued. In the Canton of Glarus, which 
was nearly equally divided between Catholics and Protestants, 
disputes naturally ran high. On this some moderate and well- 
disposed men, wishing to bring the two parties to a compromise, 
proposed that they should split the difference. In Sweden, it 
seems, to avoid the supposed confusions which would happen by 
leaving out ten days all at once, the New Style was introduced 
gradually by making leap-years no leap-years till the style came 
right. Lut it is some satisfaction that, if Christians of 
diilerent sects have been very foolish and prejudiced in this matter, 
they are at least all of them outdone by the Mahometans. Human 
perversity can hardly go further than reckoning by a lunar year 
which is necessarily eleven days too short, so that the seasons go 
round and round in a cycle, the Ramadan coming in winter in one 
year, and in summer in another. Ifit be true that the moon did 
once run up the Prophet's sleeve, one might expect her to appear 
again, as she does in the Aristophanic Clouds, and explain that 
she is guiltless in this matter, and that she has no wish to intrude 
on the functions of her brother. 


Perversity of another kind comes out in the French Republican 
Kalendar, with its new names of months and days, and its inter- 
calary days dedicated to Labour, Opinion, and what not. But 
putting aside tomfoolery of this sort, we must confess to a weak- 
ness for really descriptive names of the months, like the honest 
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Dutch names devised by Charles the Great and not yet forgotten 
among his own people. 

Mr. Bond, assumes, we suppose, that all his readers have mas- 
tered the great truth that 100 is needed to make up 100 and that 
g9 will not do. But it should not be forgotten how many people 
failed to realize the fact nineteen years ago. There was then a 
grave “Talf-Century Question,” and many people seriously believed 
that a new half-century began with the year 1850. Yet we do not 
believe that if a debt of 50/. had been owing to any of those per- 
sons, he would have thought himself paid in full if he received 
49l. The error was palpable, and yet it is one with which human 
nature cannot help sympathizing. It is quite certain that eighteen 
centuries, that is 1,800 years, are not made up by counting 1,7 
years, but that they need the 1,800th year to make up the fa 
tale. Yet the 1800, by bringing in a new figure, looks as if it were 
the first of a new series and not the last of an old one. It is just 
the same with decades. We are sure that most men, when the 
enter their 40th or 5oth or 6oth year, feel a certain snaveldahiy 
feeling, which ought to be kept till the 41st, 51st, or 61st. 

Mr. Bond has of course much to say about the Christian era, and 
the mistake of Dionysius Exiguus, through which ever since the 
sixth century Christians have reckoned from a point four years too 
late. Our Lord was born, according to tradition, in the twenty- 


; eighth year of the reign of Augustus. But when did Augustus 


begin to reign? The traditional reckoning counted the twenty- 
eight years from the battle of Actium; Dionysius reckoned from 
the assumption of the title of Augustus—a reckoning certainly 
more reasonable in itself, but which happened to set him wron 

in this particular matter. By an unexpected analogy, Mr. Bon 

himself, in setting forth the regnal years of the Kings of England, 
dates the accession of William the Conqueror from October 14th 
1066. This is just one of the points on which history and old 
almanacks differ; January 5th would be intelligible, but why 
October 14th? While we are in the eleventh century, we may 
express our wonder at lists of sovereigns of Wales among whom 
we do not see either Gruffydd ap Llywelyn or Gruffydd ap 
Rhydderch. Moreover we should like to see the certificate of 
the marriage to which Mr. Bond (p. 277) pledges himself between 
Cnut and his first Aclfgifu, and we are yet more taken aback 
when we read in the same page, “Harold, son of Godwine, 
married, 1, Anonyma.” Surely this description is hard, even upon 
poor Eadgyth Swanneshals. 

Useful as Mr. Bond’s book is, it strikes us as not very cohe- 
rently put together. We have found it rather hard to find where 
things are in it. And in several places it curiously illustrates the 
relation in which studies of this kind stand to history itself. As 
there is a class of people who know all about the outsides of books, 
but very little about their insides, so to have thoroughly mas- 
tered the science of fixing the dates of events does not seem neces- 
sarily to carry with it any very clear notion about the events 
themselves. It is odd to be told that “the years following the 
death of Charles the First, until the restoration of Charles the 
Second, are sometimes called the ‘ interregnum,’ but are more 
commonly known as the time of the Government of the Common- 
wealth of England by a Lord Protector (1648-9 to 1660).” 
(P. 273.) Now Mr. Bond does not really think that Crom- 
well became Protector in 1649, for in p. 289 he gives us the 
proclamation of his accession as Protector in 1653. But the 
expression is a strangely loose and inaccurate one, and it reminds 
one of a story which we may possibly have told before, of certain 
Wiseacres who stoutly maintained that the coup d'état of the 
present ruler in France was done in 1848, and mocked greatly 
at those who placed it in 1851. Mr. Bond’s treatment of history 
isfunny. Jlaving dealt with a matter quite within his province, 
namely the times of keeping Easter, he goes on :— 

The Roman method is the one we now recognise, yet it appears to have 
comenp 9 the chief obstacles to an agreement between 8. Augustine and 
the Welch. 

It is stated in many histories that the Christian faith was received in 
Britain during the early years of the Church. Theodoret and Sophronius 
affirm that 5. Paul was here, and preached the Gospel after his first im- 
prisonment at Rome. Nicephorus and others report that Simon Zelotes 
came to Britain as the first messenger. And it has been asserted, that St. 
Philip the Apostle of the French sent over twelve preachers, the chief among 
them being Joseph of Arimathza, the one who buried the body of our Lord. 
These are said to have arrived in the year 63 of our Christian era, and to 
have had a place of habitation assigned to them, where Glastonbury after- 
wards stood. ‘Twelve hides of land were given to them, which were subse- 
quently known as the Twelve Hides of Glastonbury [formerly called 
Avallonia]}. Some writers affirm that there is simply evidence of the exist- 
ence of a Christian Church at that early date. But it is said that paganism 
prevailed, and that there was no public recognition of the Christian religion 
except in Wales. 

But towards the close of the sixth century Christianity was again preached 

in Britain. 
He then goes on with the account of Gregory and the English 
boys, copied from Sir Francis Palgrave. There is a pleasant light- 
of-nature way of looking at things in all this. But the following 
passage is stranger still :— 

It is obvious, however, that the dates given in the “ Public Records” for 
the commencement and termination of cach sovereign’s reign must alone be 
recognised, to the exclusion of all other systems, when our object is to verify 
written dates in “ Records,” notwithstanding a statement made some years 

ast [1830] by Mr. Allen, in his account of the * Rise and Growth of the 

vyal Prerogative in England”—which may be perfectly true, as far as it 
goes—that “the Crown of England has been for ages hereditary,” and that 
“ it has been long a settled principle of English law, that on the death of 
the king his royal dignity descends immediately to his successor,” but this 
system only dates from the reign of Edward the Sixth. 
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We cannot in the least guess why Mr. Bond should have gone out 
of his way to fall foul of Mr. Allen, whose statement was not 
chronoiogical but constitutional, and in no way contradicts or 
pears any relation to the doctrine put forth by Mr. Bond. Mr. 
Bond, in short, like other people, does best when he keeps on his 
own ground. On his own ground we can thoroughly recommend 


PUCK.* 
y= men just entering life may generally be divided into 


two classes. There is the earnest youth, who rather bores us 
his contempt for frivolity and the missionary zeal with which 
he is constantly overflowing. Opposed to him, and infinitely his 
inferior, is the Byronic youth, who affects to disbelieve in the 
yirtue of woman and the honour of man; who is a precocious 
eynic, and makes an elaborate ostentation of vices which he does 
not always possess. The art in which he delights is of the 
highly-coloured and not over-modest variety, and his favourite 
reading is, or some years ago used to be, Don Juan. Probably 
the old-fashioned author of that work has been partly super- 
seded in favour of recent writers, though Mrs. Beecher Stowe must 
have given a temporary impetus to his circulation. The author of 
Guy Livingstone was for some time fortunate enough to interpret 
the views of this class, and to paint the ideal to which it 
aspired; he was the prophet of premature “men of the world.” 
“Quida,” it seems, aspires to take up this noble office. The same 
heroes with tremendous muscular power, with peculiar views of 
social morality, and with a supreme contempt for everybody who 
is not familiar with the slang of Newmarket or Mayfair, stalk 
through the pages of both novelists in all the dignity of the con- 
ventional aristocrat. There is the same delight in describing the 
beautiful clothes they wear, the admirable cigars they smoke, and 
the gorgeous upholstery of their chambers; and in thereby dis- 
playing a familiarity with the names of the most popular trades- 
men in London and Paris. Weall know Derry Denzil, the reckless 
devil-may-care hero with “ great sinewy limbs,” and bearded and 
bronzed like an Asiatic; and Marmion Eagle, the superb 
golden-haired painter; and the delicate soldier, St. John Milton, 
with a face like a pretty brunette’s, who has nevertheless been 
“cut all to pieces a asa times,” killed more men to his own 
hand than anybody in the army, and it seems keeps all their 
skulls, and occasionally sets them in a row on the roof of his house ; 
we know Royston Wressyl and “ Ruthless Rhy,” and the whole 
tribe of oddly-named and magnificent “ swells” who are modelled 
mn Guy Livingstone, with fulsome iteration. Both authors have 
the same belief in “blood,” and are profoundly convinced that 
one guardsman can thrash three bargees; whilst even the 
bargee is more than a match for the stupid, cringing, cowardly, 
lying, snobbish middle-classes. They do not generally stain their 
pages by admitting these last, except to provide a few cowards as a 
relief to the magnificent performances of their pet heroes. To say 
the truth, there is something very offensive in the snobbishness (we 
know no other word) of all this grovelling before so poor a 
creature as this imaginary guardsman, and filling page after 
page with accounts of his splendour fitter for an auctioneer or 
an advertising tailor than for the humblest of literary artists. 


Both writers, however, have undeniable talent ; and it is curious 
toremark the specific differences. The types both of feminine and 
manly excellence are almost identical; but there is a distinction 
in their philosophy, or at least in their choice of topics. “ Ouida,” 
being a lady, rejoices to indulge herself in what is known as 
“scathing satire” upon her sex. Probably it won’t do much 
harm, but the volubility and variety of her denunciations is really 
surprising. Women, she tells us, are incapable of poetry, from 
want, not of intellect, but of sympathy. “There is a well of 
kindness in the hearts of many men to which that of women 
is as a little shallow rivulet, noisy indeed, but of no depth or 
duration”; hard as men can be at times, “they are never hard 
with the chill, contented, egotistic, lifelong brutality of women.” 
Lucretius has told us, it seems, how charming it is “ to stand under 
shelter in a storm, and see another hurrying through its wind 
and rain,” but a woman would not be content unless she had an 
umbrella by her that she had refused to lend. “Ouida” is not 
quite so good at the classics as Guy Livingstone, but her meaning 
is pretty obvious. Women, again, resemble cats in “their love of 
warmth and ease, in their chilly sensualism, their frolics that 
always end in a scratch to their playmates, their passion for 

ing a mouse or a lover that, once caught and slain, is valueless 
Vermin for ever in their sight.” These are a few random specimens 

@ mass of similar rant. The woman who is the chief heroine 
of the book before us, is oue of whom it is sensibly remarked that 
it is a terrible thing “ when nature has made a woman so corrupt 
that no fiend, if there were one, could teach her aught of evil.” 

re are women, we are afterwards told, who abhor genius, and 

set themselves to corrupt and tempt and destroy it; “ there are 
Women whose whole life is a war against all that lifts men out of 
hell; they are scorpions who spit death upon every holy thing.” 
he heroine, whose career is traced from her youth ina Derby- 
ire village, till, after some celebrity at Paris under the name of 
Laura Pearl, she becomes Marchioness of Isla, is one of these 
th-spitting scorpions. She belongs toa type with which readers 

of French novels are tolerably faaailian ; “ her splendid lips had a 


* Puck. By “Quida.” London: Chapman & Hall. 1870, 


cruel sensuality; the splendid eyes had a hard rapacity; the 
splendid ruddy-tinted hair shaded a brow that had the low brutal 
ignorance of the savage set on it. But, with all that youth, that 
colour, that magnificence of loveliness, who remembered it ? ’ She 
is inshort such a person as Mr. Swinburne would delight to describe ; 
a compound of beauty, sensuality, and devilish malignity. She ruins 
half a dozen men body and soul in the course of the novel, and is 
finally rewarded by wealth beyond the dreams of avarice, and 
dismissed with a faint hint that a bishop will probably dine with 
her before long and introduce her to good society. “ Ouida,” it ma 
be remarked in passing, heartily hates the clergy. Two go 
women of the gentle and submissive type are introduced by way 
of a foil to this monster of iniquity. One of them is driven into 
religious retirement, when her lover, after being seduced from her 
by Laura Pearl, finally commits suicide, being one of the heroes 
sacrificed to the death-spitting scorpion. The other good woman 
dies in a highly dramatic manner, owing to a judiciously 
spiteful remark of the same scorpion, who skilfully contrives to 
obtain revenge without detection. If some weak people should 
suggest that this was rather an extravagant picture of modern 
society, “ Ouida” may tell them the true moral of her story— 
namely, that “having fallen upon an age which has elected to 
deify the courtesan, and wherein hard avarice and keen pas- 
sions for pelf and self do prosper more greatly than any genius or 
attainment or quality of the mind or character, this woman was 
rewarded for her vice.” The Pearls of this age are, it seems, the 
real rulers of society, If you are a “ grande dame” you are “ no~ 
where’—“ nowhere at all, except for wretched little puddling 
political purposes, if you belong to a party. As for all the rest, 
Pearl and that lot have it.” In society they set the fashions ; 
men who are bored by any remains of stitfness or propriety desert 
to them; all shopkeepers and mercantile snobs bow down and 
grovel before them; and as for the wealth which is lavished upon 
the magnificence of their diamonds, and other tangible proofs of 
their worshippers’ devotion, the whole Saturday Review would 
scarcely contain the catalogue of their trophies, 

“ Ouida” hates women, or affects to hate them, because she is a 
woman. Her view of male nature is rather more remarkable. It 
is ingeniously contrived to convey the most delicate flattery to 
the young men whom we have noticed as her most probable 
audience. The external picture is tolerably correct, so long, that 
is, as “Ouida” can restrain her taste for lavish ornamentation. 
Her young men yawn, aud smoke and drink, and show more or 
less affected contempt for every amusement that is not idle or 
sensual, as naturally as possible. In the real world we find that 
this external mask of supercilious indifference generally conceals 
nothing but mental vacuity, with a fair allowance of vicious pro- 
pensities, tempered more or less by a certain spontaneous good 
nature. Youths of this type are, fortunately, of not much im- 
portance in the world, except as wasting the time and money 
and patience of their betters, and occasionally causing a public 
scandal. “Ouida,” however, wishes to represent the swell as really 
the centre of the whole social system. Accordingly we learn that 
his calm exterior conceals the most fiery and reckless passions ; 
that his affectation of cynicism permits him to be a most unselfish 
benefactor of the miserable, though he blushes when his virtuous 
acts are discovered, and brags of his vices. His honour is unim- 
peachable, his fidelity faultless, and the world is going to ruin be- 
cause the wretched middle-classes, with all their love for grovel- 
ling before a swell, do not worship him as he deserves, and ven- 
ture to put their pinchbeck beside his real gold. Moreover all men, 
even these noble beings, are as weak as water in the hands of 
women of the death-spitting scorpion kind; a fact which has led 
to the deification of the courtesan just mentioned. This is probably 
about as close an account of facts as the description of an impos- 
sible fight in a theatre, where ten swells thrash three hundred 
rowdies, and one slender aristocrat, clutching a gigantic prizefighter 
by the throat, knocks his head against an iron pillar till he is nearly 
dead. “Ouida” has never seen a scufile, or despises any realistic 
adherence to facts. ‘The story is obviously drawn from the account 
which a youthful hero generally gives of his exploits when sufler- 
ing from an unaccountable black eye the morning after he has, in 
his own opinion, thrashed some enormous bargee. In real life, 
an aristocrat, however blue his blood, cannot aifurd to give away 
many pounds to a prizefighter. But “Ouida” is very properly 
describing, not what the youthful aristocrat is, but what he 
believes himself to be, or at any rate wishes other people, and 
especially ladies, to believe him to be. 

‘he question whether this is a lifelike account of society is 
immaterial. We have no right to limit such ambitious artists 
to bare blank realism. Nor do we inquire into the morality of 
the story, further than to observe that it is not, in our opinion, a 
very pretty book for a lady to have written. We merely look at 
it as a work of art, and we can only repeat once more what 
we have said of “Ouida” before; if she could only learn that 
extreme volubility is not eloquence, and that piling uP super- 
latives does not make a sentence forcible, any more than the 
use of the most glaring contrasts makes a picture worthy of a 
great colourist, she might really use her talents to some good 
purpose. -We fear, however, that Puck is a conclusive answer 
to this. “Ouida” knows as well as we do that her art is as 
bad as her morality; but probably she adopts them with her 
eyes open to please the uncultivated tastes of lads in the sub- 
lime ignorance too often produced by an education at first- 
rate schools and early introduction into the best society. She 
will laugh at us for measuring her work by too high a stan- 
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dard, and will answer that it is made to sell. We can only reply, 
so be it! we are sorry for it, and the more so that a clever woman, 
writing nonsense, naturally tires of her trade, till her nonsense 
ceases to beevenamusing. Puck is a decided falling off from some 
of her previous productions. The story is less extravagant, but less 
animated. By way of additional variety, it is put into the mouth 
of a dog, whose mevits towards the human race and the ingratitude 
with which they are treated are another excuse for the vitupera- 
tion of suahied and modern society. Considering the difficulty 
of carrying such machinery through three volumes, it is rather less 
tiresome than we might expect. 


COBSE’S NORMAN KINGS.* 


hype history of the Norman Kings is a wonderful instance of 
what can be done by an ingenious writer when he once gets 
astride of a theory. There are a few passages in the preface which 
are quite sufficient to prove that, when Mr. Cobbe likes to write 
sensibly, he can write very sensibly indeed. It is from sheer 
choice and on a deliberate theory that he has chosen to write non- 
sense. The theory is that of “following the chroniclers” and of 
“telling events” as the old monks set them down; and if this 
merely meant substituting an honest regard for authority in the 
place of hasty and pretentious generalizations, we should no more 
object to it in Mr. Cobbe than we should in Mr. Freeman or in 
Sir Francis Palgrave. But the teaching of such historians as 
these is simply caricatured in a book whose slavish deference for 
“the chroniclers ” rests on a blank ignorance of all other contempo- 
rary materials for history. “Of the condition of England under 
Henry the First,” says Mr. Cobbe, “we ascertain nothing. There 
is no reign in which actually we have less knowledge on that score.” 
There is, in fact, no reign in which we have more. But then it is 
requisite to look alittle beyond the pages of Orderic or the English 
Chronicle, to disentomb the great religious revival from the lite of 
Godric or the annals of the Cistercian houses, the intellectual 
awakening from the verses and Polycraticus of John of Salisbury, 
or the communal development from the charters of Lincoln or of 
London. We certainly should not blame Mr. Cobbe for avoiding 
sweeping generalizations, but the true principles of human pro- 
gress, without which history is a mere jumble of facts, can hardly 
be detected by a writer who knows nothing of English annals 
— the date at which he starts, or of the general history of 
urope during the times of which he tells the tale. The truth is 
that there is a ran upon Wardour Street just now for cabinets and 
wainscotings, and Mr. Cobbe has thought it a good opportunity 
for starting a Wardour Street school of history. We wander 
through a medley of bishops’ nominations, barons’ revolts, comets 
and eclipses, with the same sense of artistic arrangement and the 
same mental satisfaction that we feel in a bric-d-brac shop in Soho, 
This chaotic picturesqueness is amazingly helped by the use of a 
language hitherto unknown to mankind. Nouns turn at will into 
verbs, and intransitives find a special charm in being’ transitive. 
When we read how “ Northern Vikings had infested the Frankish 

rovince of Neustria,” and then “how Hengest and the Northmen 

ad done their vikings on our shore,” we shudder at the atrocity, 
till we find that the Conqueror “ goes a-viking,” and that the 
Creeksmen of the first sentence are steadily degraded after- 
wards into participles of a verb “ to vik.” Some time, no doubt, 
after “the Ganger had pirated England,” Swend “ pilled Wilton 
and Sarum.” Sentences like these lead the way to higher and 
sublimer things. We cease to wonder at “the potence of haut 
barons” even when they have “done homage and reneged.” 
We submit to a fief being a “feof.” The Red King is so odd 
a figure that we can believe that he “ denayed all compromise.” 
Celibacy has produced such remarkable effects that possibly it 
might “ reticulate the parochial clergy.” “ Considering the apti- 
tude of his seigneurs in rancours and revolts, the Duke’s own 
temperament and his maimed puissance, also the under-sway 
of intrigue which bore him unwittingly,” we may pardon 
a good deal in Robert Curthose. There may have been a 
time in our history when “long-cherished hopes became vocal.” 
We remember that the tunes which had been frozen up in 
Baron Munchausen’s horn by the severity of the winter played 
themselves out as soon as thaw came with the spring. Myr. 
Cobbe’s bric-a-brac history, in short, is lit up with something 
brighter than the tiny dip of the chronicler. We read page after 
page of his book in a glare of blue lights and to a running 
accompaniment of crackers and Roman candles. “ Words hurtle, 
threats, defiance surely” are hurled (if we may borrow the writer's 
hrase) at sobriety and common sense. Nothing but a flight of 

r. Cobbe’s own can express a style in which the spasmodic 
jostles with the modern antique, and the eccentric moral out- 

ursts of Sir Francis Palgrave stand side by side with wild shrieks 
of Carlylese. No phrase of common English can give a notion of 
such a passage as this on the First Crusade :— 

For now a sound, as it were the roll of multitudinous drums, stirred 
Christendom ; and, louder than all storming armies, a blast, as of the Arch- 
trumpet, heralded mankind to war. Like the beacon kindling the hilltop 
and intelligencing the horizon, that small voice uttered at Clermont, echoed 
from Messina to Norway, from Byzantium to the British Isles, illumined the 
spirit, gladdened the heart. 

Such a metaphor as the last lifts Mr. Cobbe out of the range of 
common men. Others might have imagined a voice which was 


* History of the “Norman Kings of England. From a New Collation of 
the Contemporary Chronicles. By Thomas Cobbe, Barrister of the Inner 
Temple, London: Longmans & Co. 1869. 
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also a beacon, but it required a mind “in a fine frenzy rolling” to 
blend the angel and his instrument together in the sublime Ma. 
of the Arch-trumpet. 

If there is one thing more amazing than Mr. Cobbe’s trans. 
formation of English, it is his transformation of history. Ag 
we have said, we believe this to be purely a matter of choicg 
with him. The summary of authorities in the preface, his 
discussion of the attitude of the various chroniclers towards 
different sovereigns, the description of the national awakenin 
under Rufus or of the Red King’s funeral, are thoroughly soun 
and accurate in statement, while they indicate a very conside- 
rable power of historic insight. It is amazing that the writer 
of such passages as these should tell us that “ Baldwin of 
Boulogne” and not Godfrey of Bouillon was the first Latin 
King of Jerusalem, or that when the Conqueror betrothed his 
son Robert to Margaret, he “about this time married Matilda,” 
who fancied herself—poor soul !—Robert’s mother. England, as 
might be expected, fares worst of all. “We are Norman as well 
as Saxons, Romans, and Britons”—we wonder Mr. Cobbe did 
not add “ flint-folk and authropophagi.” He is as contemptuous 
of Mr. Freeman as he is of Dr. Guest. He accepts a thirteenth. 
century saga for history, and tells us “that Harold had many 
horsemen” at Stamford Bridge. In his account of the great 
battle it is William, not Harold, who fortifies Senlac! The shout 
at the Conqueror’s coronation was “the last articulate English 
ery.” From which chronicler does Mr. Cobbe learn that all Eng- 
land became suddenly dumb in 1066? Poor little Edgar Etheling, 
just out of the nursery, retires from the contest with William 
“void of honourable ambition.” The old apochryphal Gesta are 
again dished up for the story of Hereward. Sainte-Beuve would 
have revelled in the taste which tells us how, after the Conqueror’s 
death, “ the naked corpse lay cooling” when the priests entered to 
say mass. <A gleam of good sense brightens the page which tells 
of Henry’s Charter, but instead of pausing to consider its import 
we are hurried to see “how from cross and market the glad 
tidings circled wavelike to the utmost shores of ngland,” and 
how “lights natural and metaphorical again shone in the 
palace.” Henry and Matilda turn out to be the latter lights, 
and “gleemen sang the loves of Godric and Godithe” (sie). We 
had fancied the song was a flout of the angry baronage. Of the 
artistic outburst which covered the land with cathedrals and abbey 
churches, of the increase of commercial activity which ensued on 
the long tranquillity of the “peaceful reign,” Mr. Cobbe knows 
nothing. In their stead he gives us nothing but the moans of the 
monk of Peterborough over increased taxation and the stringing 
of robbers to the forest-tree. With him Henry’s “pitiless piti- 
fulness ” is mere cruelty, the wonderful peace he gave the land 
nothing but “stagnation.” Of the new researches of Mr. Stubbs 
into the system of justice and finance which Henry moulded into 
form he of course knows nothing. But it is when we cross the 
Channel that we most fully enjoy Mr. Cobbe. There is one pro- 
vince he especially favours, but we are a little doubtful as to its 
identity, Maine we know, and Le Mans we know, but where is 
the Le Mayne whose capital is Mantes? “We have seen that 
Duke Robert took Mantes, the capital of the county—but it had 
been by tort.” No doubt he took it by tort, if he took it at all, 
for certainly it was a long way off the place he wes looking for. But 
then Maine “had long been under the suzerainty of Anjou.” How 
long does Mr. Cobbe reckon back to the old age of Fulk the Black? 
Flemish history fares even worse. Iwain and Daniel, the great 

atriot nobles who steered Flanders through the chaos which fol- 
wed the death of Count Charles and the outrages of William the 
Clito, become “magnates offended privately with their Count.” 
Before Mr. Cobbe ventures on the detamation of great and honest 
men he might at any rate—if his love of chronicles did not lead 
him to the biographers of Count Charles—have glanced at the 
pages of Oudegherst or Le Glay. As to Normandy, Orderic k 
him out of such blunders as these, but the good monk would h y 
have known “the brothers Bellomont ” or “ Richard d’Abrincis.” 
Did Mr. Cobbe ever hear of such a town as Avranches? Certainly 
it is not from Orderic that he draws his marvellous conception of 
Henry’s Norman rule. The monk of Ouche was the last man in the 
world to confound a with its villanous moblesse, or to 
forget that, while the robber-lords plotted for the Clito, the town 
and monastery were everywhere true to the King. 

It is hardly worth while to devote any further time to a writer 
like Mr. Cobbe. The subject which he has chosen was worthy of 
very different treatment. No period of our history has indeed 
been less explored than the period between the Conquest and the 
Charter, the age of our foreign kings, And yet it was in this 
period that England, as we see it now, was really moulded into 
form. ‘The people who had blindly followed a native aristocracy 
woke slowly to a sense of political existence in the long years 
during which it stood ranked against a foreign baronage and & 
foreign king. Religion burst the bonds of ecclesiasticism when 

relate and abbot could preach but in a strange tongue. Art and 
iterature covered England in half a century with noble buildings 
and thriving schools. Capital went out from Jewry after Je 
to give life to the new industrial energies of the people. Self- 
government, stifled in the later oligarchic English rule, extinguished 
by the Conquest, grew again into fresh being in the commercial 
liberties of the towns, “The terrible justice, the long peace, of the 
Norman rule secured time for the development of a new people, 
strong enough to wrest a charter from Henry, and in the end to 
rally round ‘Theobald, and extort peace and order from the chaos 
of the reign of Stephen. Normandy, which had conquered Eng- 
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land ‘under William, had to submit to English conquest under the 
two sons of the Conqueror. The accession of the Angevin gave it 
a sovereign who was as strange to Norman as to Englishman, and 
its defection to France again restored England to its old insular 
independence. John came back to a realm which had only served 
him as a treasure-house to find himself face to face with a people 
which the very indifference of its kings had made vigorous, wealthy, 
and free. To write the history of years so eventful would demand 
the patience, the research, the truthfulness, the philosophic power, 
the literary skill of a great historian ; if we have treated Mr. Cobbe 
somewhat severely, it is that he has undertaken the task in the 
spirit of a mounte ank, 


THE CASE OF POPE HONORIUS.* 


= case of Pope Honorius has long been familiar to contro- 
versialists, but it attains a new importance in view of the 
(Ecumenical Council now assembled, and the proposed dogma of 
Papal infallibility which Pius IX. is said to be bent on establish- 
ing, though the scheme for carrying it by a coup d'Eglise, so 
to speak, has been reluctantly abandoned. The Roman Corre- 

mdent of the Times has not always shown himself more 
infallible than the Roman Pontiff, but, if his intelligence may 
be trusted, a method has been devised for effectually stifling 
all discussions which it does not suit the policy of the Curia to 
initiate. Clearly, if no proposal can come before the Council that 
has not first been approved by a Committee of which Cardinal 
Cullen and Archbishop Manning are typical members—in other 
words, a Committee in which stolid bigotry and unscrupulous 
partisanship are alone represented—the Curia and the Jesuits are 
safe against any attack on their favourite dogmas, even if they 
should not find it prudent to attempt to force a formal acceptance 
of them down the throats of a recalcitrant Episcopate. If, however, 
the Pope and his friends should carry the day, and set the seal of 
Conciliar authority on the new dogma of Papal infallibility, they 
will thereby have infallibly condemned the infallible Council of 


‘Constantinople in 680, which solemnly anathematized a Pope for 


heresy—to say nothing of two more infallible Councils and a long 
line of infallible Pontiffs whosolemnly ratified thatdecree. Wecalled 
attention to the subject more than a year ago in connexion with a 
very striking o_ of Mr. Renouf’s on the Condemnation of Pope 
Honorius.t This was replied to by Dr. Ward, editor of the Dublin 
Review, and the Jesuit Father Bottalla; and Mr. Renouf has just 
published a rejoinder under the title of The Case of Pope Honorius 
Reconsidered with reference to Recent Apologies, which his critics are 
not likely easily to forget. Our readers are of course aware that 
it is absolutely indispensable to the infallibilist argument to clear 
Honorius somehow or other of the stain of heresy, and Dr. Man- 
ning remarks in his light and airy way, in his recent Pastoral, 
that “ heterodox he was not, heretical he could not he, for his own 
letters remain to prove his orthodoxy,’ and that the Sixth Council 
could not have intended to condemn him, because Pope Agatho— 
who subscribed and published the condemnation, and whose legates 
presided at the Council—applied to himself and his See the 
prayer of Christ for St. Peter, which, Dr. Manning might have 
added, no single writer had ever done before. We refer to the 
Pastoral here, because it is said that the historical, or rather 
unhistorical, portion of it was chiefly supplied by Father Bottalla, 
who, besides his laboured apology for Honorius—of which more 
resently—has written a book on the Pope and the Church, and 
as another in the press on the Pope’s infallibility. We readily 
give Dr. Manning the benefit of the doubt, though cooked his- 
tory is not very creditable in an Archbishop’s Pastoral, even when 
it is obtained secondhand. 
Mr. Renouf is benevolently desirous of excusing Father 
Bottalla’s misrepresentations, “if it were possible, by su posing 
him imperfectly acquainted with the English language,” which he 
writes clumsily enough no doubt, but we fear understands far too 
well to think that “a letter of Honorius ” and “a letter to Hono- 
vius” mean the same thing, as his rendering implies. Nor would it 
help him much if he did, as his little slips in Greek, in history, 
and in theology are quite as wonderful as his manipulation of the 
English tongue, to say nothing of direct misquotations. We must 
of course charitably presume that they are due to ignorance, but 
then he is put forward by Ultramontanes, and notably by the editor 
of the Dublin Review, as a high authority, whereas no intelligent 
reader of Mr. Renouf’s Reply can fail to perceive that literary 
charlatanism could hardly ms | to a lowerdepth. Let us give one 
example, Mr. Renouf had urged that the fact of Pope Martin I. 
and the Lateran Council of 649 hearing a dogmatic letter of 
Honorius quoted in support of Monothelism without any contra- 
iction, proved that his cause was no longer held to be defensible. 
Father Bottalla, who had just stated, in the teeth of facts, that 
Honorius “commanded two operations in Christ to be preached,” 
replies that they “heard the names of St. Gregory, St. Cyril, 
St. Athanasius and the rest quoted as authorities for Monothelism 
without any contradiction”; the fact being that they indignantly 
repudiated the imputation in every case except that of Honorius:— 
Father Bottalla’s retort, which Dr. Ward perfectly approves, is the most 
wnfortunate that could have been devised. ‘The engineer is hoist with his 
own petard. He has unwillingly helped to bring out in its full light one of 
the most damaging facts connected with the history of Honorius ; namely, 
that Whereas that Pope was one of many authorities quoted by the 
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Monothelites in their favour, he is the only one with reference to whom the 
imputation was not met in the Council of Lateran by an indignant refuta- 
tion. In his case alone not a word of contradiction was offered, 

Yet this is the writer who exhibits the characteristic modesty of 
true genius by talking of his opponent’s having fallen “into a 
lower depth of blunder than the author of the Papst-Fabeln 
has reached.” The author of the Papst-Fabeln is Dr. Dillinger, 
and the “ blunder” is a simple statement of fact which any one 
who refers to the documents can verify for himself, and in 
which Mr. Renouf has followed the steps of such authorities as 
Thomassin and Bossuet. Father Bottalla’s standard of literary 
honesty may be gauged by his insisting that Honorius was not 
condemned for heresy, because Baronius says his name was re- 
tained in the Oriental diptychs; he omits to add that Baronius 
says it was kept there ‘arte dolosé hereticorum.” His capaci- 
ties for the interpretation of documents are happily exemplified 
by his explaining the language of the decree of the Sixth Council 
condemning the dogmatic letters of Sergius and Honorius as alien 
from apostolic teaching, and following the false doctrines of 
heretics, to mean, at least in the case of Honorius, “not that his 
letters contain any error contrary to the tradition of the Apostles, 
but that they do not reveal that ecclesiastical prudence and 
diligence which have always been traditional in the Church.” 
The Fathers of Constantinople might have instructed Talleyrand 
in the science of using language to conceal one’s thoughts :— 

Father Bottalla has been spoken of as a most learned man and a consum- 
mate theologian. Praise of this kind is very cheaply won. There is no 
theology in his book which is not found in the commonest Ultramontane 
manual. ‘Two or three volumes, by no means rare in ecclesiastical libraries, 
readily supply all the learning brought to bear against me. I have already 
mentioned the use made of Orsi’s work on the authority of the Roman 
Pontitt. An uncritical study of a few pages of Petavius and of Baronius 
with Pagi’s notes has given F. Bottalla a radically unhistorical notion of 
the Monothelites. He grossly exaggerates their errors, 

* * * * 

Of F. Bottalla’s ridiculous attempts to explain away adverse texts I have 
given instances in abundance. I have also given instances of his extra- 
ordinary unfaithfulness in quotation. The following specimen is unique in 
its kind. Hesaysthat I inform my readers that “ the Emperor ¢ presided in 
all the Sessions at which he was present’; and ‘that he had his way in all 
things when present’; that during his absence he was represented by two 
patricians and two ex-consuls, and that ‘ bishops were very small persons 
indeed.’” Of these four statements which are supposed to represent my 
description of the Council, the second and fourth are taken from my 
—- of the reasons given by Pighius for denying the authority of the 
Council. 


Mr. Renout’s other assailant, the editor of the Dublin Review, has 
established, it seems, a quite unique reputation for drawing ‘“ the 
most ludicrously illogical inferences from an opponent’s words,” 
and being “ from temperament quite incapable of apprehending 
their obvious meaning.” We think we have heard something of 
this before. Certainly he needs the full benefit of the excuse, 
such as it is, to palliate in some measure the gross misrepresenta- 
tious and arrogant abuse of which the Reply before us contains so 
searching an exposure. Dr. Ward is not, we believe, credited even 
by his admirers with any special linguistic or historical informa- 
tion, so we need not wonder to find him as ignorant and as positive 
as Father Bottalla about what passed at the Lateran Council of 
649; nor need we be much surprised at reading the assertion— 
for which an Eton boy under the old régime would certainly have 
been flogged—“ that as a mere matter of language the word éu- 
¢opoc must signify at variance, not simply different.” But we are 
a little startled to find a writer who is incessantly puffed by his 
friends as a first-rate theologian, displaying an almost grotesque 
ignorance of the first rudiments of the theological controversy 
about which he is undertaking to instruct the world. What shall 
we say of a writer on Monothelism who does not even know 
“that the whole controversy really turned upon the question 
whether the will is to be attributed to the person or to the 
nature,” and who actually goes out of his way to quote a 
passage in the Letter of Honorius in proof of his orthodoxy, for 
which his warmest defenders have felt it necessary to apologize, 
while he professes himself only able to discover one or two 
heterodox expressions in the letter of the Monothelite heresiarch, 
Sergius, and one of these two happens to be an extract from 
St. Gregory Nyssen? For the Dubin Review's extravagant mis- 
representations of Mr. Renouf’s argument we must refer our 
readers to the pamphlet itself. Certainly, if, “as compared with 
Father Bottalla, Dr. Ward is the model of a fair, intelligent, and 
even courteous controversialist ’—and we can quite believe it— 
the candour of the Jesuit professor, who thinks that “ivipyaa is 
commonly used by the Greeks to express dévayic,” must be about 
on a par with his scholarship. 

Mr. Renouf sets himself in his pamphlet to prove three points 
about Pope Honorius—that he really sanctioned the Monothelite 
heresy ; that it was for heresy he was condemned by Gcumenical 
Councils and Popes; and that his heresy was taught er cathedrd. 
It is not creditable to theology, or rather to theologians—for 
the question is mainly one of history—that it should be necessary 
in this day to write a line in proof of any of these points. What 
would be thought of an historian sitting down to write a learned 
pamphlet to prove that the Duke of Monmouth really rebelled 
against James II.; that he was executed for high treason, and not 
for incompetence in commanding the royal armies against the in- 
surgents; and that his treason was exhibited in overt acts? This 
would be a strictly parallel case. Yet we think Mr. Renouf has 
judged wisely in preparing his crushing refutation of the 
infallibilist advocates of Pope Honorius. There is no “ pietas ” 
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to constrain men to falsify the leading facts of English his- 
tery, but there are too many writers gifted with a certain 
amount of Old Bailey ingenuity, whose “ line of argument,” 
and statement of facts too, “is determined by the intention to 
vindicate the Pope,” and rises superior alike to all laws of 
historic criticism and of controversial honesty. We entered 
so fully into the question of the formal heresy of Honorius in 
noticing Mr. Renouf’s earlier work, that it is enough here 
briefly to repeat that Sergius, Patriarch of Constantinople, sent 
him a dogmatic confession, most explicitly laying down the 
Monothelite doctrine, and that not only did the Pope give 
no: hint of a suspicion of its orthodoxy in his ofiicial reply, 
but both im that and in a subsequent dogmatic letter to So- 
phronius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, he directly asserted the Mono- 
thelite tenet of one will in Christ, and expressly condemned 
what has since been defined as the Catholic doctrine of two wills. 
For this he was anathematized by name as a heretic after his 
death by the Sixth Cicumenical Council, presided over by Papal 
legates. ‘The sentence was confirmed and published through- 
out the West by the reigning Pope—who further took occasion to 
assert publicly that Honorius was punished with eternal dam- 
nation—again confirmed by the two next General Councils, and 
expressly sworn to by every Pope on his accession for several 
centuries, as may be seen in the Liber Diurnus, Yor a long time 
Ultramontane controversialists, whose capacities of scepticism are 
quite equal on occasion to their capacities of blind credulity, 
met these facts by simply asserting that the Acts of the Sixth 
Council were spurious, just as they pertinaciously maintained 
the genuineness of the False Decretals for more than two cen- 
turies after the fraud had been exposed to the satisfaction of every 
impartial scholar. And as, when the forgery of Isidore could no 
longer be denied, they took refuge in the stupendous paradox—to 
which writers of Father Bottalla’s school still cling—that it made 
no real difference in the government of the Church, so they still 
attempt to bolster up the rotten orthodoxy of Honorius, whose 
condemnation they can no longer affect to deny, either by arguing 
that he was not condemned for heresy, or that he taught heresy 
“as a private doctor” and not ex cathedrd. It is difficult to say 
which subterfuge is the most glaringly dishonest. The Letters 
of Honorius bear explicit witness to his heresy, and the decrees of 
the three Councils explicitly condemn him as a heretic. Those 


Letters are addressed by him officially, and “ ex cathedrd means 
nothing more than ex officio,” to the three Eastern Patriarchs on 
a question of faith. The term ex cathedré was not invented 
till centuries afterwards ; but if ever a Pope addressed the Church 
as Pope, on an article of faith, Honorius indisputably did so. 
What, then, are we to say of the pious frauds, the “gross 
falsifications,” ‘ misquotations,” suppressions, mutilations, lite- 


rary sleight-of-hand of every sort, which Mr. Renouf has so 
abundantly proved against his critics? Their ignorance on 
some points is no doubt as genuine as it is profound; but it 
is not simply their ignorance that makes us feel, after reading 
this pamphlet, that no single statement on any point, histo- 
rical, theological, or linguistic, nor any quotation or reference 
to the statements of their opponents or any other authorities, 
can possibly be received on their own unsupported testimony. 
The true explanation is not far to seek. For them the orthodoxy 
of Honorius is literally articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesia. 
Once let him be convicted of formal heresy, and on their own 
showing the whole Ultramontane system, and all Christianity 
with it, comes tumbling about their ears. Men reduced to des- 
perate straits will resort to desperate remedies. We have no wish 
to judge them harshly, but every reason that is offered for their 
good faith is afresh count in the heavy indictment against the 
false and demoralizing system which they feel it a duty to defend 
to the last. They are fighting for dear life. They have staked 
their all, religiously speaking, ‘on a system which is demon- 
strably untenable.” The impossibility of upholding it by fair 
means has in other days made fierce persecutors of men not natu- 
rally cruel or unjust. In days when intellectual warfare had suc- 
ceeded to physical force, that same dire necessity has drawn on 
men not otherwise dishonest the terrible rebuke of a distinguished 
Catholic theologian, Non eget Petrus mendacio vestro. We can 
understand, and in a certain sense respect, the motives of those 
who are honestly convinced that truthfulness must be sacrificed 
to what they have somehow brought themselves to regard as the 
cause of sacred truth. Father Matignon has answered Bishop 
Maret in the French Jesuit magazine on this same case of Honorius, 
in much the same style in which Dr. Ward and Father Bottalla 
have answered Mr. Renouf. And the Month, the organ of the 
English Jesuits, is loud in its praises of his “ admirable review.” 
They know that in this controversy infallibilism is at stake, and 
has not Dr. Manning told them that on that “divine authority all 
faith reposes” ? We cannot wonder if, tike the knight of ancient 
fable who was loyal to his false allegiance, their honour stands 
rooted in dishonour, “and faith unfaithful makes them falsely 
true” to the system with which they dare not break, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—No. IV. 


oe Angels of Heaven (Seeley) is a collection of meditations 
in prose and verse, and a parallel collection of photographs 
from well-known painters, all referring to the angelic host. In 
either case there is a good deal of eclecticism, and in the iiterary 
portion we think that some inadequate verses have been selected, 


| Spenser’s famous stanzas, for example, might well have replaceq 
Mr. Hanldason’s weak poetry. Blake's magnificent Sous ot Gog, 
from the Job illustrations, and the Last Trumpet, contrast most 
favourably in power with the sexless prettinesses which late 
Italian and French Art think it right to present as angels, 
angels “excel in strength,” Blake is almost alone in giving this 
characteristic. 

Stories for My Chi’dren (Macmillan), by Mr. Knatchbyll. 
Hugessen, M.P. Here we have a really charming collection of fairy 
tales, told by an accomplished gentleman; and we must rank this 
book as one of the successes of the season. My. Knatchbull-Hugesgen 
shows occasional touches of quiet satire as well as much p 
grace. In one story he acknowledges a reminiscence of that 
wonderful book Alice in Wonderland; but he is original and 
inventive. Some of the stories are expanded fables, of which the 
moral is never intrusive, though always intelligible. 

Art in England (Low and Marston), by Mr. Dutton Cook. We 
hardly know why some books reach us for review in this parti- 
cular classification of gift-books; and we may owe an apology to 
Mr. Cook for placing him in this category. There is a good 
of pleasant, gossiping information in his volume, and the anee- 
dotes strike us as being superior to the criticism. On the whole, 
for a popular collection of biographies of English artists, this 
collection will have a permanent interest. 4 

Varieties of Irish Listory (iselly), by Mr. Gaskin, is a manual 
of guide-book information relating to the neighbourhood of 
Dublin. The last part of the volume consists of extracts from the 
once well-known Baratariana, a collection of political pasquinades 
on Lord ‘Townshend’s Administration in 1771. 

Earth and Sea, by Louis Figuier (Nelson). This is another 
of those handsome and popular science manuals, profusely and 
beautifully illustrated, of which so many have been recently 
published in France. The English editor and translator, Mh, 
Davenport Adams, has frequently expanded and improved his 
original, which, with occasional traces of sentimentalism, and of 
that poetical treatment of natural history which began with 
Buifon and has agquired its rankest luxuriance in M. Michelet, 
and which we always look for in French science, exhibits much 
research. Physical geography has not often been so picturesquely 
treated, and tue English publisher is to be congratulated on this 
volume. The department of mountains is very fully treated ; and 
some of the woodcuts are to be highly commended. 

Le Japan Iilustré, pay Aimé Humbert (Hachette). Patriotism 
and our natural Anglomania forbid us of course to say that this is 
the finest work in this year’s vast collection of illustrated books and 
gilt-books, But we might say it, and with perhaps entire truth; 
for a handsomer and more complete monograph we have not 
seen. Neither in size nor in scope does it come into competition 
with Siebold’s magniticent work; but the author, M. Humbert, 
formerly the Swiss envoy in Japan, has brought down his informa- 
tion to the last year. Le has in the more scientific portion of this 
fine work exhibited great research in disentangling the perplexed 
coil of Japanese history, and the solid and accurate information on 
the relations between the Mikado, the Shiogoon—commonly 
called Tycoon—and the feudal classes, will serve to dispel much 
of the ignorance, and something of the misinformation, with which 
the political state of this singular people is enveloped in newpaper 
and popular writing. ‘The social state of the community is described 
with great life and vigour, and is almost as amusing as a novel; 
while the illustrations on wood—five hundred in number—are 
matchless, and favourably contrast in vigour and decision with our 
own cuts in similar works. Not the least interesting portion in 
these volumes are the facsimiles of Japanese art. An enormous 
expense must have been incurred in the production of this work, 
and we trust that it will have a large sale in this country, and 
that our artists will protit by the lessons which it teaches. We 
desire to express unmixed satisfaction with the work. 

Mr. Nimmo of Edinburgh is a patriotic publisher, and his gift- 
books are of Scotland Scotch. The Sea Kings of Orkney, 
English and Scotch Chivalry, and Battle History of Scotland are % 
set of historical sketches creditable to the author’s (Mr. Maxwell's) 
public spirit as well as research. They form a sort of dramatic 
trilogy full of incident and spirit. 

We need only mention Victor Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea (Low), 
and Mr. Dickens’s Christmas Books in a collected form (Chapman 
and Hail), of which, in our poor judgment, the admirable illus- 
trations by Doyle, Leech, and Tenniel, who in these delightful 
drawings stand first among many artists of greater and academical 
position, far exceed the value of the stories, which however popular, 
if they are popular, are exeggerated in expression and often offend 
against taste. 

Newman’s Natural History of British Moths (Tweedie) is 4 
scientific work ; but it is so beautifully illustrated that it may 
well pass as a drawing-room table-book, while its accuracy of in- 
formation gives it a far higher and permanent value. 

We don’t know what differentia consists in the title of the 
Lansdowne Gift-Books (Warne), but we are glad to see excellent 
old Mrs, ‘Trimmer’s Story of the Robins reproduced in the series. 

Stories of School Life (Nimmo) is, we think, a reprint. They are 
written with a purpose, and a good purpose too, by way of con- 
trast to the highly-spiced romances which in some quarters are 
thought to suit boys, which they invariably fail to do. 

Mr. J. C. Hotten has reprinted Thomas Moore’s Anacreon— 
Anacreon so called, because it is doubtful how much which goes 
under Anacrbon’s name is genuine—and everybody knows that, 


in addition to the grossest inaccuracy, Mr. Moore imported into 
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his verses another sort of grossness. A French illustrator, a 

M. Girodet de Roussy, is quite equal in indecency to his original, 

and in this volume we have a collection which we suppose was 

intended to form a compendium of classical nudities and profli- 
ies in every way offensive and revolting. 

The Jackdaw of Rheims (Bentley) has been reprinted from the 

by Legends in a separate form, illustrated by coloured 
ithographs, which are no great success, But Mr. Barham’s whole 
work, famous Ingoldsby Legends, has just been issued by the 
original publisher, Mr. Bentley, with the full dignity of a classic, 
in two large volumes, cum notis variorwm, or at any rate with notes 
the author's son. This is of course the Library Edition, and it 
deserves its honours; and oh! what a contrast the fine old 
etchings of Leech and Cruikshank present to the tasteless and 
thoughtless comic limners of our degenerate days. 

We are not quite sure as to the philological value of Captain 
Burton’s Vilram and the Vampire (Longmans), which is presented 
to-us as the origina! source of much of the conventional European 
romance; but merely as a story-book, that is a set of wild stories, 
hideous enough occasionally, but always readable, this volume 
deserves to be recommended. That wild and eccentric genius, 
M. Griset, is quite at home in illustrating these diabolic tales, and 
both author, or translator, and illustrator have worked con amore. 

Cassell, Petter, and Galpin have published an -Zsop’s Fables 
i by the same M. Griset, who, though unequal, and who 
often gives us inaccuracy instead of grotesque, is always lively and 
vigorous, 

From Mr. Routledge, from Mr. Warne, from Messrs. Ward, 
Lock, and Tyler, from Mr. Nelson, from Messrs. Griffith and 
Farran, from Messrs. Dean, we have Toy Books, Nursery Books, 
Infants’ Books, Children’s Books in every conceivable variety of 
form, colour, size, and price. Like Pompey and Cesar they are 
very much alike—especially Pompey ; but which is Pompey and 
which Cesar it would be hard to say. Nor is it of any great con- 
sequence, for they are all good, and the skill and care bestowed 
on these manufactures as well as the number of articles produced 
is quite surprising. Magazines for the Young, Annuals for the 
Young, Boys’ Magazines, Good Words, Leisure Hours—what pen, 
what industry, what conscientious and scrupulous desire to give 
every man, and even every publisher, his due, is sufficient even 
to enumerate these bright sparkling creatures of the hour? And 
yet they have their place and their function in the great economy, 
as of education and amusement, so of the trade, and as they all 

ear to be equally good, we must be pardoned for speaking of 
m with a vapid monotony of annual salutation. 

Of Annuals and Almanacks which keep up their established 
reputation we may mention, 1. The always welcome British Alma- 
nack and Companion, the best and most portable annual register. 
2. Gutch’s Scientific Almanuck, a complete register of the pro- 
~~ of contemporaneous science. 3. The City Diary, chiefly 

evoted to the interests of the Corporation of London. 4. Letts’s 
Diaries and Pocket Books, and 5. De la Rue’s Diaries and 
Pocket Books (which may be bracketed), suited to every taste, 

urse and fancy, and also to every prejudice, which is no rr 
ice, resulting from favourable experience of usefulness; 6. The 
Art Union Almanack ; also 7, last and not least, Punch’s Pocket 
Book, with a most amusing frontispiece by Tenniel. 
By the way, why will so many almanack makers display their 
erse ingenuity in assigning a “ remarkable event” to every day 
in the calendar? They must be hardly pressed for memorabiha 
when they have recourse, as one painful investigator has, to such 
recondite and astounding facts as that, “Jan. 27, the Beggar's 
Opera first played, 1728,” and that May 7 is remarkable for 
“ Wilkes released from the Tower.” The exigencies of space some- 
times require abbreviation in the diurnal entries of these startling 
events ; hence a kind of shorthand is used in some almanaeks which 
is extremely perplexing. In one we find under Jan. 29 this enig- 
matic announcement :—“ Trl. of Fns. remd. to Ldn.,” which after 
as much trouble as it would cost to decipher a Rune or a line of 
cuneiform, we conjecture may mean “ Trial of Fenians removed 
to London.” 

The Midnight Sky (Religious Tract Society) is a familiar and 
popular sketch of such portion of practical astronomy as relates 
to the constellations, which are figured in star-maps. We owe 
this careful manual to Mr. Dunkin of the Greenwich Observatory. 
_ A fifth series of Leech’s Pictures of Life and Character, that 
is, Sketches from the Collection of Mr. Punch (Bradbury and 
Evans) is as welcome as its predecessors. But is it quite politic 
in the publishers to suggest in so pointed a way, while looking at 
that picture, to think of this? 

Once more we have to apologize. Mr. Sotheran as publisher, 
Mr. Noel Humphreys as producer, may well object to the 
appearance of the Masterpieces of the Early Printers and En- 
7g a series now completed, in the same review with Nursery 
Books. This fine volume deserves that commendation for which, 
if we cannot afford space appropriate to its merits, we must make 
up for by heartiness. Here we have a substantial and large con- 
tribution not only to bibliography, but to the history of art; for 
the repertory includes not only printers’ marks, monograms, initial 
letters, and tail-pieces, but fine specimens of Albert Diirer, Cranach, 
Woblgemuth, and the great engravers of the fifteenth-sixteenth 
century. The series is carried down to the time of Jean Goujon, 
& French artist of mark; and if only as an illustration of the 
Progress—if progress it is—of wood-cutting, Mr. Humphreys’ re- 


we recommend all who possess what is really a library, to get it. 
The illustrations are facsimiles produced by 
From the same enterprising publisher, Mr. Sotheran, we have an 
embarras des richesses:—1, A new (and we think reduced) re-issue 
of Nash’s well-known Mansions of England ia the Olden Time— 
a most valuable series of Elizabethan and Jacobean houses; and 
2, A set of views of the Lake District, composed of landscapes, 
executed in coloured lithographs. The artist is Mr. Pyne, 
whose colouring is always bright and telling, to the extent of 
gorgeousness. 

Wonders of Italian Art (Low and Marston) is the translation of 
a sketch of a large subject, which, though only a sketch, is careful, 
and is superior to the illustrations, which, however, form good 
memoranda of the finest pictures in the world. 

Adam's Sacred Allegories—best known by the familiar Shadow 
of the Cross—has acquired the dignity of a classic, and is as 
necessary to all families as the Christian Year. From Messrs. 
Rivington we have received—we scarcely know whether this is 
its tirst appearance—a handsome edition especially adapted for the 
étrennes season, With original designs, chiefly by Cope and Horsley, 
whose art is quite suited to a book of this religious character. 
Little Lads and Lasses (Seeley) is remarkable for some charming 
German illustrations in colours by Oscar Pletsch. The Lost 
Legends of the Nursery Songs (Bell and Daldy), to be noticed 


' for some fair drawings from designs by the authoress, Mrs.—or 
| Miss—Clark. but especially for some very quaint stories which 


expand into a vast legend of fairy lore the queer old rhymes 
in. which years ago Mr. Bellenden Ker found deep political 
satire of the medisval period enveloped in very queer Low 
German speech. Captain Wolf and other Sketches (Seeley) is 
a cat and dog and horse book, in which the subjects are 
treated as in a biographical history—that is, we have the 
life, character, and adventures of foxes and cocks and wolves 
just, as they say, like Christians. Rebinson Crusoe (J. C. Hotten), 
illustrated by Ernest Griset, and admirably he is suited for the 
work; and here we have an edition which we can safely say de- 
serves not only a high — among the many illustrated Crusoes 
—and we remember what famous artists have illustrated Crusoe 
—but has many special merits of its own, and bids well for 
absolute superiority. It contains also an introduction, chiefly 
bibliographical, by Mr. Lee, who has paid much attention to 
Defoe’s writings. 

The Swiss Family Robinson (Nelson) is a new and illustrated 
edition of a book which used to bea great favourite, and though 
rather goody and osteniatiously didactic, contains a good deal 
of incident and adventure ; and King Gab's Story Bag (Cassell) 
is grotesque and lively. 

Leigh Hunt’s ZEssays—or some of them—are reprinted and 

ublished by Mr. Hotten, edited by Mr. Ollier. An unequal, 
but always readable, writer was Leigh Hunt, not without vanity ; 
and the editor might as well have given us an interpretation of his 
dictum that “his (Leigh Hunt’s) memory is a perfume in the 
heart of literature.” 

The Lord’s Prayer Jllustrated (Longmans) by Mr. Pickersgill 
and the Dean of Canterbury. The drawings are large, vigorous, 
and firm, and somewhat German in feeling. The Dean of Canter- 
bury’s verses are pure and graceful. We cannot quite understand 
—but it is so—how the drawings preceded the poetry, for Mr. 
Pickersgill seems to have had a story of some sort, for which the 
Dean wrote appropriate verses. We should have thought that it 
had been the other way. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


F all Mr. Carlyle’s eccentricities, none has been more in- 
jurious to his character as a writer of sound judgment than 

his apparently irrational affection for Frederick William the 
father of Frederick the Great, commonly regarded as the model of 
a coarse, surly, stingy, ill-conditioned despot. At first sight it 
might now appear as if Mr. Carlyle were at length about to be 
avenged of his censors, when we find an historian of the eminence 
of J. G. Droysen * undertaking the apology, we might almost term 
it the panegyric, of this much-abused sovereign. On a closer 
examination, however, it will appear that Herr Droysen’s point of 
view has in reality but little in common with Mr. Carlyle’s. Mr. 
Carlyle admires his hero for his failings, Herr Droysen in spite of 
them. It is precisely the display of brute force in its most un- 
compromising form that captivates the imagination of the apostle 
of force, whose constitutional sympathy, moreover, for any object 
whatever is pretty sure to be in the ratio of its angularity and 
er Mr. Carlyle does indeed make out a strong case for 
rederick William as a ruler, but we cannot help feeling that his 
admiration actually rests on different grounds. He may respect 
Frederick William as a monarch, but he adores him as a barbarian. 
Droysen follows a different line of vindication, and one much more 
likely to commend itself to ordinary readers. He neither justities 
nor ignores the failings of Frederick William, but he throws them 
into the background. He takes care not to represent them as the 
salient features of his character. He insinuates that their promi- 
nence is mainly due to the tattle of valets and waiting-women, or the 
spleen of baffled diplomatists. He depicts the King’s merits in the 
strongest light, and makes us ashamed of having hitherto allowed 
such mere trivialities to obscure the praise due to such rare energy, 


* Friedrich Wilhelm I., Kinig von Preussen. Von J. G. Droysen, 2 Bde. 


searches have special merit. But the book is more than this; and 


Leipzig: Veit & Co, London: Williams & Norgate. 
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sagacity, frugality, and conscientic The execution of his 
design involves an elaborate history of the domestic and foreign, 
more especially the foreign, policy of Prussia during Frederick 
William’s reign. The subject is far too complicated to be entered 
upon here, but it may be said that the treatment of it shows Herr 
Droysen’s complete control over his immense mass of material, and 
his extraordinary power of arrangement and exposition. The 

eat advance of Prussia in power and prosperity under her King 
is undeniable, and few will dispute that his skilful administration 
during a period of profound peace prepared the way for the military 
triumphs of his successor. 

The third part of George Hesekiel’s Life of Count Bismark * 
brings the statesman’s eventful history down to the present period. 
It contains some interesting letters written to his family from 
Biarritz, but is poorer in these documents than the preceding 
parts, and consequently less valuable. The author's own narra- 
tive and reflections are as evidently made to order as any piece of 
manufactured goods. The character of the book is amusingly 
expressed by the illustrations; one of which, for example, repre- 
sents Count Bismark laying down the law to the French Ambassa- 
dor, who listens with an air of profound humility. We should 
like to see a French artist’s conception of this scene. 

Dr. Schlesinger’s History of Bohemia is, as the writer can- 
didly acknowledges, in some degree a party history, being under-, 
taken to present the German side of the Bohemian question, and 
to rectify what the author and his countrymen regard as the mis- 
statements of the Czech historians. The work is consequently 
necessary to those who wish to study Bohemian history from a 
German as well as a Slavonic point of view. It is full of matter, 
respectable in point of style, and excellent in point of temper. 

A history of indirect taxation in Germany until the establish- 
ment of the Zoliverein, by Dr. J. Falke {, is a work of great merit 
and considerable importance. The author traces the theory of in- 
direct taxation to its rudimentary stage in the early German 
Empire, when it was imposed on the principle of exacting compen- 
sation for seryices rendered by the State in the construction and 
maintenance of the means of communication, and the protection 
afforded to life and property. The excessive multiplication of such 
imposts, occasioned by the disintegration of the Empire into separate 
States, destroyed the elasticity of this system, and excise duties 
were introduced as a supplementary source of revenue. Then 
came the era of protective or prohibitory duties, imposed in the 
first instance to prevent the export of valuable commodities, espe- 
cially the precious metals; then in the interest of the native 
manufacturer, or more commonly of the monopolies fostered by the 
State. In the eighteenth century almost every German sovereign 
was a manufacturer on his own account, and naturally tolerated 
no competition in his own dominions. Frederick the Great, in 
particular, carried prohibition to the uttermost. In Dr. Falke’s 
opinion, this system, however unsound in the abstract, was justi- 
fied as a temporary expedient by the total paralysis of national in- 
dustry which had supervened upon the Thirty Years’ War. He 
is himself a free-trader, and while approving of the existing fiscal 
system as a stage of transition, regards it as merely introductory 
to a better order of things, when indirect taxation is to disappear 
altogether. 

The correspondence of Humboldt with the Russian Minister of 
‘inance, Count von Cancrin §, forms an interesting appendix to 
his travels in the Ural Mountains, described in the work pub- 
lished by his companion, Rose. The correspondence originated 
in Cancrin’s application for Humboldt’s advice on the subject 
of the platina currency which the Russian Government was 
then anxious to introduce. This led to a proposal that Hum- 
boldt should personally visit the platina and gold-producing 
districts of the Ural, and hence the journey, which occu- 

ied the greater part of the year 1829. The correspondence 
is very agreeable reading, exhibiting the munificent support and 
genuine interest of the Russian Government on the one hand, 
und the simplicity, disinterestedness, and unquenchable ardour 
of the traveller on the other. The subjects treated are chiefly 
geological and mineralogical. Out of twenty thousand roubles 
allotted for the expenses of the expedition, Humboldt only spent 
twelve thousand five hundred, and returned the rest. His memoir 
ou the question of the platina currency is also printed here, and 
is a monument of his sagacity. He observed that the proposed 
coinage was objectionable, as from its —- the price of the 
metal was ill defined, and it would be impossible to fix a standard 
of value. ‘This proved to be the case, the immense depreciation 
in the price of the metal leading to the discontinuance of the 
currency after some years’ trial. 

Dr. Semper’s lectures on the Philippines || are far from forming 
acomplete monograph of the subject, but are very interesting so 
far as they go. He has bestowed particular attention on the reli- 
cious ideas of the inhabitants, in the thoroughness and permanence 


** Das Buch vom Grafen Bismarck. Von George Hesekiel. Abth. 3. 
Bielefeld: Klasing. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Geschichte Bihmens. Von Dr. Ludwig Schlesinger. Prag: Calve. 
London: Nutt. 

t Die Geschichte des deutschen Zollwesens. Von Dr. Johannes Falke. 
Leipzig: Veit & Co. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Im Ural und Altai. Briefwechsel zwischen A. von Humboldt und | 
Graf Georg von Cancrin, Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

|| Die Philippinen und ihre Bewohner, Sechs Skizzen. Von Dr. C. Semper, 


of whose conversion to Christianity he does not seem to confide 
overmuch. The beneficent action of the missionaries is not dis. 

uted, and indeed the ag of the government of a semj- 

arbarous race seems to have been nowhere so happily solved ag 
in the Philippines. Fortunately for themselves, the natives 
sessed no gold to tempt the rapacity of their conquerors, Mach 
discontent nevertheless exists among the more intelligent Creo 
and political convulsions may be anticipated sooner or later. Dr. 
Semper predicts that in such a case the Chinese immigrants, 
whose number is largely increasing, will play a considerable 
The mixture of the Chinese with the aborigines is said to form g 
fine race, susceptible of receiving European ideas. The chief bank 
of Manilla is in the hands of people of this description. Treating 
of other races, Dr. Semper controverts the common idea of the 
existence of smooth-haired negroes in the Philippines and For. 
mosa. Ie says that the tribes to which this description has been 
considered applicable are merely Malays, somewhat darker than 
ordinary. The much talked-of Alfourous or Harafouras of Celebes 
and the Moluccas are, according to him, equally non-existent, and 
he seems to be of opinion that the Papuans are ethnologically 
identical with the Australians. A chapter of some length is 
devoted to controverting Darwin’s views on the formation of 
coral islands. The coast of the Philippines is, he says, rising 
rapidly. 

The interesting little group of nationalities lying around the 
eastern shores of the Baltic and of the Gulf of Bothnia has lately 
attracted considerable attention, and formed the subject of several 
publications. Some of these, relating mainly to the political 
circumstances of these countries, have already been noticed by 
and others of the same type continue to make their appearance, 
Another class, of merely descriptive or scientific works, may here 
be grouped together by themselves. A little volume of sketches 
from Lithuania, by O. Glagau*, is pleasantly written, and full of 
information. The writer appears to entertain a rather high idea of 
the national intelligence of the Lithuanians, and says that the 
apathetic temperament which has probably been the main ob- 
stacle to their becoming a great nation has at all events rendered 
them amenable to discipline, hence good soldiers and good sub- 
jects. Their bad qualities are craftiness, inhospitality, and penu- 
riousness, the latter only relaxed in favour of their clergy. The 
Lithuanian is religious by nature, and the national character seems 
to present a strong affinity to the Celtic in this respect. He is 
inclined to Catholicism when brought under Catholic influences; 
when this is not the case, he is prone to set up his conventicle like 
the Welshman or Protestant lrishman, rather however as su 
plementary than as antagonistic to the Istablished Church. 
secular concerns this enthusiasm assumes the guise of a deep and 
tender melancholy, which pervades the popular literature. The 
amorous poetry of Lithuania is remarkably exempt from the 
sensuous element; the submissiveness of the rustic lover would 
satisfy the most exaggerated requisitions of chivalry ; and the Bac- 
chanalian songs, or what are meant for such, sung to a plaintive tune 
in a minor key, produce almost the effect of dirges. Herr Glagau 
ives an amusing account of his interview with the enthusiastic 
ithuanian scholar Gisevius, who endeavoured to convince him 
that all the modes of ancient Greek music were faithfully pre- 
served by his countrymen. The traveller does not presume to 
question the fact, but admits that he did not entirely apprehend 
the demonstration. Of the marvellous affinity of Lithuanian to 
the classical tongues there can be no doubt, though not every 
sentence is so startlingly like Latin as Diewas dawe dantis= Deus 
dedit dentes. The Laimos which play so great a part in the 
popular mythology are evidently the classical Lamie, and the 
classical drink, alws, is as like ours in sound as in substance. 
Many examples given by Herr Glagau show that the language is 
susceptible of extraordinary point and conciseness. It is the more 
remarkable that it anata be so largely indebted to German, not, 
as might have been expected, for abstract terms, but for the names 
of the most ordinary things. This appears from an unpretending but 
valuable little work on the Lettish branch of the language by C. 
Baumgiirtel.t The phenomena presented by the alliance of Lettish 
and German are certainly very singular, and are important from 
their bearing on comparative philology as ascience. Dr. Bertram’s { 
work on Esthonia (Wagien) is hardly a scientific book, but inci- 
dentally contains some valuable philological information.” ‘The 
writer’s principal object seems to have been the collection and 
illustration of the folk-lore of the Esthonians, but he touches in a 
desultory way upon almost everything relating to them. His 
style is quaint and amusing. A little work on Finland, by Dr. 
Helms §, presents a very agreeable summary of information on 
most Finnish matters, On the whole, the author’s report is very 
favourable. The Finns are apparently better off under Russia 
than they ever were before ; the Russian Government is neverthe- 
less not popular among them. The educated classes are in general 
either philo-Swedes, who aspire to enter the anticipated Scandi- 
navian confederation, or “ Fenno-maniacs,” whose aim is to 
maintain the Finnish nationality and language. Their efforts in 


* Littauen und die Littauer, Gesammelte Skizzen. Von Otto Glagau. 
Tilsit: Reyliinder. London: Nutt. 

+ Die deutsche Bestandtheile des lettischen Wortschatzes. Von C. Baum- 
girtel. Leipzig: Graebner. London: Nutt. 

t Wagien. LBaltische Studien und Erinnerungen, Von Dr. Bertram. 
Dorpat: Gliser. London: Nutt. 


Wurzburg: Stuber. London: Williams & Norgate. 


§ Finnland und die Finnlinder. Von Dr. H. Helms. Leipzig: Fritzsch. 
London: Nutt. 
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the latter direction have not been unsuccessful ; the Finnish tongue 
boasts translations from Shakspeare and Goethe, and its indigenous 
literature is rapidly on the increase. The Finn Runeberg is, 
according to Dr. Helms, the most distinguished living poet of 
Northern Europe, but he writes in Swedish. 

While our older Phcenikologists are busy furnishing minute 
additions to our knowledge of the lore and language of primitive 
Canaan, one of the younger students has taken up the more com- 

rehensive task of Gesenius and Movers. Dr. Schréder* has had 
the advantage of many new finds unknown to his two prede- 
cessors. Accordingly his grammatical sketch is much fuller, and 
on some points more correct than theirs. Yet there is much that 
js mere conjecture, and must not be taken too seriously by the 
inner. Of the ge | of which the book bears evidence, 
we cannot speak too highly, though when Dr. Schréder appears 

as an original decipherer, he does not always seem happy. 
There is a general want of Semitic Sprachgefiihl perceptible. 
This, however, does not take away from the general merits of the 
book, which, in one shape or another, as notes, references, illus- 
trations, &c., contains probably the whole Phoenician material now 
in our possession. The tables added to the book are, with one 
exception, extremely well executed, and we can only regret that 
the author (er publisher) has not seen fit to complete the collection 
at once. A few more tables would have boone the book up to 
the dignity of a “ Thesaurus,” and enhanced its usefulness very 
considerably. Let us hope that a new edition will contain also 
the now omitted paleeographical material, together with much that 
may in the interval have come to light. 

We have before us another Phcenician book +, which is evi- 
dently the work of a man who should be taken care of by his 
friends. The author has written on a vast variety of subjects, 
and if not much learning, yet much printing, seems to have 
reduced his mind to a fearful and wonderful state. There is 
not one sane line in this whole production, and the worst of 
it is that the author is in earnest, as is evidenced by the wild 
abuse he showers about him with no sparing hand. The only 
thing we will tell our readers is the fact made out by our author 
that King David danced a polka before the ark, “the polka being a 
Jewish dance.” 

Dr. Ethé’s Eastern Studies} are pleasant reading enough, not 
so much, perhaps, for the general reader, for whom they are 
originally intended, as rather for the men of the craft. While 
the author disclaims having written “ scientific” studies, they 
are yet far too abstruse, we take it, to become very popular. 
They consist of three divisions, the first containing cer- 
tain noveiettes in imitation of, and partly based upon, Arabic 
stories. Among these “'The Bedouin and His Wife” seems to us 
the best told, although even to it we would not give the epithet 
which the author himself (inadvertently, let us hope) applies to 
all his stories—namely, “fascinating.” The second division treats 
of Sufism in Persian Poetry, of Ambra and Pearls, and of the 
Persian Passion Drama—mostly after recent travellers’ accounts— 
and gives further two specimens of translations from the Anvdri- 
sohaili, and from Kazwini’s Cosmography. Hilali’s “King and 
Dervish,” done into German metre and rhyme, concludes the 
little volume, which we heartily recommend to all those who take 
an interest in Eastern lore. 

F. Nutzhorn § was a young Danish philologist, whose sudden 
death was regarded as a serious loss by his countrymen. Their 
regrets and anticipations are fully justified by his work on the 
Homeric poems, which is a most powerful defence of what we 
shall take the liberty of styling the common sense view of the 
question. It rests upon the assumption that this kind of sense 
may be predicated of the ancients, and that their testimony is to 
be received when it is unanimous, and does not involve physical 
impossibilities. Nutzhorn’s argument is condensed by his learned 
editor Madvig—who adds the full weight of his authority to it— 
into two observations; namely, that the ancients having discerned 
no inconsistency between the editorship of Pisistratus and the 
authorship of Homer is a sufficient proof that there was none, 
and that a Greek poet was bound to satisfy Greek canons of epic 
unity, as he notoriously did, and not those subsequently laid 
down by Lachmann. Nutzhorn, indeed, grants that the plan of 
the Iliad was to a certain extent modified during the progress of 
the work, just as was to be expected in a long poem, in all pro- 
bability neither planned with much consideration nor revised 
with much care. We need not go far to find a parallel instance ; 
similar conditions have combenell similar results in Pickwick. He 
is disposed to reject the Pisistratus tradition altogether, which is 
perhaps the weakest part of his argument. In his vindication of 


Jacob La Roche’s Homeric Investigations* are exclusively 
philological. Dr. Buchholtz’s essays on the ethics of Pindar and 
Eschylus + are very interesting expositions of the two writers 
who combined a devout belief in the old Greek religion with a 
half-conscious tendency to purify and ennoble it. Later thinkers 
were inevitably forced by the intellectual progress of the age into 
a more or less sceptical attitude of mind, more in harmony with 
modern feeling, but incompatible with the impressive solemnity of 
their predecessors. 

A monograph on Guillem de Cabestanh, the Troubadour, by Dr. 
F. Hiiffer {, is interesting both in itself and as an example of the 
thorough investigation of a literary question. It contains the 
biography of the minstrel from Provencal sources, with an inquiry 
as to their authenticity; a critical edition of his poems in the 
original language, with various readings, and a discussion of the 
metrical points involved ; and a translation of three of the pieces. 
De Cabestanh’s history is singularly romantic. Eleven poems are 
attributed to him, four of which, in Dr. Hiiffer’s opinion, are 
spurious. 

Four novelettes from the Russian of Turgueneff § may be re- 
commended to the attention of readers desirous of making the 
acquaintance of this celebrated novelist without having to learn 
his language. They are slight in subject and treatment, but all 
decidedly exhibit the hand of a master. The first is the most 
elaborate ; it is a pathetic story of unhappy love. The characters 
are delineated with a firm touch and great knowledge of human 
nature; although, as with so many of his contemporaries, M. 
Turgueneff’s forte seems rather to lie in the portrayal of weak- 
ness than of strength. The construction of the story is some- 
what inartistic, in other respects it is a masterpiece. The fourth 
tale is similar in subject and more impressive in diction, but 
much less varied and altogether more commonplace. The third 
is narrated in letters—an unfortunate form. The second is a 
humorous tale, which embodies a consummate portrait of a 
loose but not bad-hearted female adventurer. 

Luise Miihlbach’s ladies’ annual is ajj pretty little volume, 
very suitable for the initiation of female students into German. 
It chiefly consists of novelettes founded on the histories of cele- 
brated women, but also contains a translation of the fragments of 
Sappho, and a memoir of the Empress Charlotte of Mexico. 

A Christmas book of poetry for children§ is a creditable per- 
formance in respect of the text, but derives its claim to notice 
here from being illustrated by the silhouettes of Paul Konewka. 
The talents of this distinguished virtuoso in his peculiar branch of 
art have never been exhibited to more advantage. The animation 
of his groups of gambolling children and animals is extraordinary, 
and the effect produced seems marvellous when the simplicity of 
the means employed is taken into account. 


* Homerische Untersuchungen, Von Jacob La Roche. Leipzig: Teubner. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Die sittliche Weltanschauung des Pindaros und Aeschylos. Von Dr. E. 
Buchholtz. Leipzig: Teubner. London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Der Trobador Guillem de Cabestanh, Sein Leben und seine Werke. 
Von F. Hiiffer. Berlin: Heimann. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Vier Novellen. Von Iwan Turgenjew. Mitau: Behre. London: Nutt. 
x! Damen-Almanach. Von Luise Mithlbach. Leipzig: Diirr : London. 

utt. 

{| Der schwarze Peter, Ein Bilderbuch fir artige Kinder. Mit Reimen 
von J. ‘Trojan. Holzschnitte von A. Clotz, nach Silhouetten von Pau! 
Konewka, Stuttgart: Hoffinann. London: Triibner & Co. 
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the internal unity of the Iliad he is largely indebted to Colonel 
Mure. The book is a gratifying symptom of the reaction which 
seems likely to set in against the spirit of critical paradox. The 
— here laid down will be found applicable to many ques- 
tions besides that of the authenticity of Homer. 
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[December 18, 1869, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[HE ‘HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
WINTER EXeiserios of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS 
is NOW W OPEN. 2 Pail Malt East. Ten till Five. Admission, ls.—Gas on dark days. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


[SSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
FOURTH WINTER EXHIBITION | of SKETCHES and STUDIES.—NOW OPEN 
Daily, from Nine till Six. 1s.; C 6éd.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 


EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “ ROSSINI, ”* “TITANIA.” “FRAN- 
CESCA DE RIMINI”), Daily, at the New Gallery, Ten to Five (Gas at Dusk).—Admission, Is. 


OLD BOND STREET GALLERY.—The WINTER 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES in {OU and WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN. 
henemapseeaieitimatees JAMES W. BENSON, Hon. Sec. 


EU LIJ. WALTON’S ALPINE and EGYPTIAN 
URES.—The TION OPEN at the Pall Mall 
Gallery, AS Pall Mall (Mr. W. M. T! 1s.—Open daily from Ten till Dusk. 


UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—The following are the Dates 


at bie the several BLAMINATIONS in the UNIVERSITY of LONDON for the 
Year 1870-71 will 


Matr ie January 10,and Monday, June 27, 1870; and Monday, 
January 9, 1871. 
Bachelor of Arts First B.A., Monday, nee 
A., tober 24. 
Master of Arts......0000000. Bra I., Monday, June 6; Branch I., Monday, June 13; 
Doctor of Literature . e 6. 


«+ First D. Lit., Monday, 
Seeond D. Lit., T uesday, October 
Seri Examinations. .. ‘Tuesday, 
lor of First B.Se., Monda: 
Second B.Sc., Monday, 24. 
Doctor of Seiencé ..+es.0++- Within the first Fourteen days of June, 


Thursday, January 13, 187 


Preliminary Scientific, Monday, July 18. 
First M.B., Monday, 

Second M.B., Monday, November 7. 
Bachelor of Surgery - 
of 


sday, November 
Master in Surgery . 


Monday. November 2. 
Doctor of Medicine..... .-. Monday, November 23. 
Examination for Women.... Monday, May 2. 
The Regyjetions gelating to the above Examinations and Degrees may he Aisin on appli- 
cation to“ The Registrar of the University of London, 17 Savile Row, London, V 
4, 1580, WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M. Registrar. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL.—CLASSES for the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
e Class in the Subjects required fur the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINA- 
TION will begin January and will include all the as follows: 
Ch MATTHIESSEN, F.F 
tany to the Hospital. 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy ...W. S. CHURCH, M D. Oxon, Lecturer on Cypeeetire 
Anatomy to the Hospital : : late Lee's 
Anatomy at Christ —_ hy Oxford. 
Mechanical and Natural Philosophy ..P. J. HENSLEY, M.D. Cantab. 
Fee to gunned the Hospital. Six Guineas. 
Guineas. 
Fee single Subject Guineas. 
‘The next Class for the Matriculation E 1 n March. 
For further information application may be made, mally’ or ‘Totten, to Mr 
MorRANT BAKER, Resident Warden of the College, St Bartholomew's Hospita 


| NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London. — ANGLO-SAXON. 
Professor HENRY MORLEY will read “ BEOWULF ” with the ANGLO-SAXON 
CLASS on Tuesday Evenings, from 6. ae to 7.30, in the Lent and Summer Terms, beginning on 


‘Tuesday, the llth of January. Fee, £ 
a OHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


RADLEY L & Be 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of OXFORD. 

Trustees—His Grace the Duke of MARLBOROUGH, and Six others. 
Warden—The Rev. WILLIAM WOOD, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Sub-Warden—The Rev. EDWARD WORSLEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
With Eight Assistant Masters, Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. 

BOYS are prepared for the Uni , the Competitive Examination, the Army, Navy, and 
Mercantile Pursuits. 

Terms, 100 Guineas per Annum 

Application to be made to the Wanpey, Radley College, Abingdon. 


AL VERN COLLEGE 


The next TERM will commence on Friday, January 14. The new PUPILS will join 
the the College on W ednesday, January 26. 


Head- Master, 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
Full information on application to Henry ALDRICH, Esq., the Secretary. 


E COLLEG E. 
Established 1867. 
President. 
His Grace the DUKE eserqur. = a. Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. Cc. 
Head- Master. 
The Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
The ensuing Term will commence on Thursday, January 20, 1870, 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, Major GARRARD, Eastbourne. 


BASTBOURNE CcOLEEG E. 
(By the Seaside and Sussex Downs.) 

There will be an EXAMINATION for TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, of £20 each, in 
peers next ; one restricted to Boys under Fourteen years of age, the other without such 
restriction. 

Names of Candidates to be sent to the Head-Master, the Rev. T. Popmorg, on or before 
Tuesday, January 18. 


BEAstBOURNE COLLEGE. 
MILITARY AND CIVIL DEPARTMENT 


This Department, in addition to preparation for the above Services, furnishes the means of a 
sound General Education to BOYS not intended for the Universities. 


(COLLEGE for BLIND SONS of GENTLEMEN.—WOR- 

CESTER PROPRIETORY COMPANY. Limited. President—The Bishop of 
WORCESTER. Chairman of Council—lord LYTTELTON. Principal — Rev. R. H. 
BLAIR.—For Terms and Particulars apply to the SECRETARY COMMANDING, W orcester ; or 33 
Essex Street, Strand, London, 


\OLKESTONE.—The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 


College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Tineoin College, Oxford, 
late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil 
Service and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms ‘and references on application. 


HE Rev. GEORGE W. COX, late Scholar of ‘Trinity 
College, ape the Rev. G. F. LOVELL, of Balliol College, Oxford, have Four Vacancies 
for PUPILS to be pe: fe the Public Schools and Universities.—The Kuoll, Farnborough 
Station, Hants. Dee. 
HE Rey. H. D. PEARSON, M.A., of Worcester College, 
Onteed late Curate of Richmond, Surrey, takes a limited number of PUPILS to be 


&C., his Family. , Good references ‘iven and required. 


THE VICAR of a Healthy Parish near London, assisted by a 


raduate, has a few vACaNcles for BOYS preparing fe the Universit 
Schools and Professions. Special attention to Modern jd —Apply to si, Pate 
Crow burst Vicarage, East Grinstead, 


RING. — STUDENTS prepared in the 
HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton, for the various branches of Civil 
neering, and for the Indian Public W orks Department, by a complete course of Instruction, 
or wit without Articles 0 of A ddress, The PRINCIPAL. 


REPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. GF G.F 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C. Cambridge, and Senior Assistant-Master 9 
Wellington College, formerly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School, receives BOYS 
Nine years of age. Large House, with 17 acres of Fiayground, one mile from Rugby. A las 
of mrens—inclaving r the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Canon of Ely, Regius Professor of f Crock 


idge, y Hiead-Master of Shrewsbury ; Rev. of ellington 
rby, and Parents of Boys—sent on applica ‘Terms, clusive, e, under Twelye, 
£85 ; over ‘Twelve, £100,—Overslade, near Rugby. 


JNDIAN TELEGRAPH, CIVIL, and FOREST SERVICES, 


CANDIDATES are specially pared for these BRANES ATION at the HARTLEY 
INSTITUTION, Southampton. ress, The PRINCIPAL, 


NDIAN TELEGRAPH, WORKS, FORESTS, HOME 


CIVIL SERVICE, and ARMY.—Mr. W. M. LUPTON (Author of “ English History 
and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations”) prepares GEN'TLEMEN for all 
ments.—Address, 15 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 


NAVAL CADETSHIPS. 
At the late (November) Competitive Examination for r Naval 
Cadetships more than ONE FOURTH of all the successful Candi passed from 
EASTMAN’S R.N. ACADEMY, SOUTHSEA. 


Pupils are received from Ten Years of age and upwards, 
For every information, address Dr. SPICKERNE. as above. 


M ODERN LANGUAGE MASTERSHIP, with privil 
of taking Boarders or other distinct sdventages, wanted by an ENGLISH 
Gene by birth), of high Public School experience.—Address, AMICUS, care of F. B, B: 
‘3q., 73 Sewardstone Road East, Victoria ark, London, Ni 


LASSICAL MASTERSHIP wanted after Christmas by an 


M.A. of CAMBRIDGE. _ First Class Honours. High references. ‘T'wo Years’ experienct, 
Neighbourhood of London preferred.—Address, I, J. K., & Co., \ 


To PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A LADY, residing ing 

healthy Seaside Village in Kent, is desirous of meeting with a few YounG LADIES to 
Edueate. ‘Terms, 80 Guineas per annum—including French and German, b * reddent Foreign 
Governesses; Music, Drawing, and Painting, by ony quali ed Masters. — r limited to 


Seven. _ Reterences to the Parents of Pupils.—Address, A. E., Post Oilice, W: 


LADY, Professor of MUSIC and SINGING, who has had 

many years’ experience in TUITION, wishes to meet with PUPILS, either in Schools 
or Private bamilies. ‘Terms moderate. References of the highest character can be given 
Address, F. L., Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59 Fleet Street, E.C. . 


N OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE of Three years’ stand- 


ing desires a TUTORSHIP for the Christmas Vacation, either in England or Abroad 
Address, ADHAERES, Union Society, Oxford. 


PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP.— An OXFORD GRa- 


E in Honours (Law and History School) seeks an Appointment as PRIVATE 
spcnk: 7 ARY. The highest references given.—Address, C. B. A., care of the Steward, Oxford 
nion Society. 


ANTED by a crespectable YOUTH, aged Twenty, a 
Situation as JUNIOR C —An excellent Penman, ond accustomed to 
house duties. Good Reterences.—Address, A. B., 4 Wakeling Terrace, Barnsbury, N. 


BoOK- -PUBLISHER’S MANAGER WANTED.—A MAN 
well versed in every department of Fublishiog. Authors’ Accounts, Book-keeping, Paper, 

and Print, and one quite qualilied to take Management in absence of Principal. Replies must 

contain former Employers, Sapam, and Salary required.—T’. A. T., Messrs. 8) 

Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Cou 


GOOD INVESTMENT.—The PROPRIETORS of a 
NEWSPAPER, of long standing and position, are prepared to negotiate with s 
GENTLEMAN wishing to embark a erate amount of Capital and to take an interest 
in ‘Buckierst Publication.—Letters to be addressed to Messrs., J.J. & Son, Solicitors, 
ucklersbury. 


LACK SWANS.—To be DISPOSED OF, TWO PAIRS, 


in full feather, bred at Ln | Park in Spring 1869, ailltia particulars, apply to Mr. 
KENYON, Gamekeey er, k,C 


COTCH DEERH( UN vDS.—To be DISPOSED OF, THREE 
DOGS and ONE BITCIL Fight ¥ Months oid, ree bred.—For particulars, apply to Mr. 


Kenyon, ¢ 


BE \DFORD HOTEL, Brighton. — ! endeavour is made 


to render this Hotel equal its long-existing repute. The bag with extensive 
Sea frontage, has been and i he MANAGER” will be 
promptly attended to. 

Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 


Hill, S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on 
the Premises. 


Si: AMMERING.—Rev. E. DANZIGER, 17 Old Cavendish 

treet, London, North Field Vill 71 Carter Street, Greenheys, Manchester, 
effectually and permanently CURES al ans: of SPEECH, whether due to Nervous- 
ness or other causes, irrespective of Age or Sex. No Mechanical application used.—The highest 
References and Testimonials can be had on application. 


JOHN BOURNE & CO,, Engineers, Shipbuilders, and 
Contractors, 66 Mark Lane, London, E.C, All kinds of Machinery supplied. Also, 
Mr. Bourne's Works on the Steam Engine. 


MPHE MOST LAUGHABLE THING on EARTH.—A NEW 
.PARLOUR PASTIME, 50,000 Comical Transformations. Endless Amusement for 
Evening Parties. Post tree tor Fourteen Stamps. 
Il. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


"THE MAGIC SAILOR.—Roars of Laughter at this amusing 


“ Figure, which will, Wien plnest on the ground, immediately commence Dancing in perfect 
time to any tune, astonishing present, and defying detection. Post free, with ye 
tions, fur Fourteen Stamps. 


H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


W HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ?—An immediate 
Answer to this Inquiry, and a SPECIMEN BOOK of one with information for 
Authors, may be obtained on application to R. BARI RE TT & SONS, 3 Mark 


ONOGRAMS.—The STATIONERY COMPANY'S CATA- 
LOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY, pos- 
and FOMELGN STATIONERY COMPANY, 10, and 12 Georick Street, 


Covent Garden, London. 


Rev RIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
ADDRESSES Designed, and Steel Dies Bnaraved as Ge ome, NOTE PAPER and 

ENVELUVES Stamped in “Colour Relief, and Illuminated in the highest Style of Art, 
CAR a3 und DINNE and printed, for 4s. 6d. Printed and 
ALL PROG Sar 

Stamped with Crest or Address, in the Fashion 

STATIONERY of every Description, of the very r best quality, 


At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


jy OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


GALV IATL & CO’S VENETIAN CHANDELIERS, 
Mirrors, Beads, J d Blown Glass, at the VENICE AND MURANO 


welry, Mosaics, an: 
GLASS AND MUSAIC. COMPANY, Limited (SALVIATI & 30 St. James's Street, 
Piccadilly, 
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T M‘LEAN’S COLLECTION of MODERN PAINTINGS 


e and WATER- —— DRAWINGS, purchased in nearly all cases direct from the 


Artists, includes Specimens 
F. Poole, R.A. Gestuh, R.A. R.A. 
R.A. 8. Cooper, R.A. Louie. 
Phillip, R.A. it. Leleune, A. E. Fr 
Ward, R.A. Pettie, A-R.A Birket "Foster. 


Admission by presentation of. Address Card. 
Po M'LEAN’S 1 NEW G GALLERY, 7 May market, n next door t to the Theatre. 


HE" & SON, T ottenham Court Road, W.—The only House 
in London exclusively for the FURNISHING of BEDROOMS, 


and BRASS BEDSTEADS., 
HEL & SON have on Show 180 PATTERNS of TRON 


and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for inspection in their Show Rooms, and their 
Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 
196, 197, 198 ‘Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1883 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 


HEAD OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GILYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. padres, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong. 
wa Tate nt are ket at he Head fall below £100, 
posits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
as per cont. pe per to 12 months’ Notice of 


at 5 ditto ditto 3 ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, 1 of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the ag - ony | of the Branches of the Bank, free oi 
extra charge; and Approved Bills p r sent 
Sales and Purchases effected in British pra Foreign securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy. and Civil Pay ond i, realized. 
, Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


EAL & SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from 23s. to 

; Goose-down Quilts, from Is. ns 61s. List of Prices and Sizes sent free by post on 

inlication to HIE ‘to HEAL & SC UN, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


HAL & TJEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CAT ALOGU E, containin 
300 Illustrations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, = BEDROO. 
FURNITURE, sent free by post. 

196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, w. 


NOtCE- .—CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS in 
FURNITURE. 
JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY’S 
SPECIAL DESIGNS FOR THIS SEASON ARE REGISTERED AT 
STATIONERS’ HALL, 
And will be sent free by Post, upon application, addressed in full to 
No. 20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS. 
FILMER'S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the 
Best Made. 300 different Shapes constantly on View for Selection and Immediate Delivery. 
Easy Chairs made to any Shape on approval. —FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
Street, Oxford St., W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


Woon TAPESTRY DECORATIONS, 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 


Superseding all other kinds, 
SHOW ROOMS—26 anv 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


()SLER’ S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
WALL LIGHTS and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolnu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
TABLE GLASS of all Kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders Promptly Executed. 
All Articles Marked in Plain Figures, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM~—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
Established 1807. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 1869. 
Jon JOSEPH MECHI, assisted by his Son, has one of the 


London of ‘Articles expressly suited for C AA, NEW YEAR, 
or COMPLIMENTARY PRESEN 


Ww EDDING, BIRTHDAY, TS, and at Prices suited to 
the requirements of uP It would be impossible to give a List of all the Articles mr ge to 

view in his magnificent Show Koom, 55 yards long, but a visit is respectfully solic ~ The 
following are a few of the Artis Jressing Bags for Ladies and Gentlemen ; Dre a Cases 
for Ladies and Gentlemen, with silver and plated mountings ; Despatch Boxes, fitted and 
empty ; Portable Writing C nase, Writing Desks, Work Boxes, Work Baskets, Smelling Bottles, 
Book Slides, Flower Vases, ‘Tea Chests and Caddies, Jewel Boxes, Pocket Books, Portmonnaies, 
Albums, Reticule Bags, Envelope Cases, Blotting Folios, Inkstands, Cases of Scissors, ge ag 

Needles, Cases of Brushes, Cases of Razors, Glove Boxes, Handkerchief Boxes, Lique 
Ormolu Articles, Drinking Flasks,Courier Bags, the New Sealskin Muffand Retic my “ly a 
bined, Bagatelle and Miniature Billiard Tables, the Staunton and other Chessmen, Backgammon 
Boards, the celebrated Table Cutlery, Papier Maché Tea Trays and Waiters, Ww arranted Is, 
Penknives and Scissors; ‘Coothbrushes, 6d. and %d.; the Magic Razor Strops and Paste.— 
jogues free on application. 
No. 112 Regent Street, London, W. 
NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 1870. 
Al S 

BENSON’S KEYLESS WATCHES. 
No Key being used, the Watch is kept free from Dust. and is perfectly Air-tight; they are 
especially adapted and recommended for the use of Invalids, the Nervous, and ‘Travellers, and 
are sent safe by post to all parts of the World. 


£s. d. £s8.d £8. d. £s.d. 8. d. 
GOLD...... 10 10 0 100 30 0 0 35 © 0 each, 
SILVER 550 880 12 0 woo ovo , 


BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED upon Clocks, and Artistic Gold 
ery, post Tree, 


___ Steam Facrory—s 60 LUDGATE HIL L, AND 2 OLD BOND STREET, W. _ 


PD UNER, D DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
oor be ICES.—The Newest and Best Patterns always on view. 

very Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 

The Stock hes | been selected with mach ee, ont is admirably suited for partics furnishing 

© choose from. 
A large Assortment of ORNAMENTAL GO‘ »DS, combining novelty with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. EsrasiisHen 1769. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The real 
NICKEL SILVER. introduced more than Thirty Years ano ty WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all doubt the best 
article next to sterling silver that can be used as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


PUGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 


Established 1782. 
in all of Go World. 
Prompt an Loss Se 


GEO. W. LOVELL. Secretary. 


H4 D-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C, 
The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded and still conducted on the Mutual 


System. 

Large Returns made to Mi in each D 
The hile of the Profits are divided annually amongst the Members of Five years’ standing 
and upwards—there being no Shareholders. 
The: rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for the qusent year on Life Policies is 
“fie cent. for the Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Seri 

he rate of return on Septennial Fi Ag Policies (charged at Is. ‘bd. per cent.) is 66 per cent. 
tion and charac 


‘he Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good posi ter. 
December 24, 1868. 

Claims paid on Life Policies to this date .......+++s0000+++ £738,092 
Keturned in Abatement of I i ditto 800,044 
ASSETS. 

Accumulated Fund .,.........++ 

Present Value of Life Premi secces 1,271,369 


Li ABILITIES. 
Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,166,596) ........0006 ares 
Present Value of Life Annuities (£8,737 per annum)..... 


Forthr dlls rt he Anat and of the may bean application to the 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 8. 
INSTITUTED 18083, 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000,. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 

Insurances against Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 
moderate rates of premium. 

The recent abolition of the duty on Fire Insurance should induce Policy-holders and all 
intending Insurers to protect themselves fully from loss by Fire, which can now be done at a net 
annual cost of from Is. 6d. per cent. upw: 

Septennial Policies charged only Six = care Premium. 

Prompt and liberal Settlement 

The usual Commission all 


lowed on Fi and Ship Insurances. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Curer Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Branxcu Orrick—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
INSTITUTED 1820, 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 
to about £2,800,000, und the Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in First-class Securities, 

amount to upwards of £950,000. 
» | ‘The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine joe the Premium Income. 
| _ It will hence be seen that ample SECURITY is guaranteed to iy Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will queer that all kinds of Assur- 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and most Liberal conditions. 


‘The Company also ts ae and Endowments. 
Prospectuses may + obtained at the Offices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


ingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORA‘ TION. 
(Established a.b. 1720, by Cones of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
of Parliament.) 
Cuer OrricE—ROYAL EECHANGR, LONDON; Braycu—29 PALL MALL, 
Medical Referee-SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.8S. 
Fine, Lire, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal te 
FIRE DUTY. —This Tax having been abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the only charge 
for FIRE INSURANCES. 
Life Assurances with, or without, participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 
Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
‘The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees 
A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a 1. invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 
‘The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of a tury and a 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. _ 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY 
E—LIFE—MARINE. 


Possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 


Fiddle or | _ Bead King’ sor 

Old silver.) Pattern. | Shell. 
gad. ind.) 
1l. 21. 22. 25. 
13. 1”. Il. 


Table Forks or 
Dessert ditto itto 
” -19. 11. 12. 
Other Articles are in proportion. 

These are all as strongly plated, and are in every respect at least equal to what other houses 
are selling as their first quality at very much higher prices. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern ‘Table Spoons and Forks, 22s. per dozen ; Dessert Spoons 
and Forks, I6s. per dozen ; ‘Tea Spoons, 10s. per dozen. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liquor Frames, &c., at 
| pte prices. ‘The Largest Stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, and 

ish-eating Knives and bs — and Carve All kinds of Replating done by the Patent Proeess. 

WILLIAM BUR’ reeks 

Ince of Wales, a om rALOGUE containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of 

unrivalled Stock, with lets of — and Plans of the 20 large Showrooms, post free.— 
39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1A, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4,5.and 6 Perry's Place ; and 1 New- 
man Yard. With the present RAILWAY FACIL ITIES the cost of delivering Goods to the 
most distant Parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always, 
when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


(OAUTION. —FARROW & JACKSON, the Original Manu- 
facturersof IRON WINE BINS, with “separate rest foreach Bottle,” mn ther Registration, 


No. 4343, and also in their Second Registration, No, 4,695, claim as the purpose of utility of their 
ign that any Bottle may be removed from the rack without disturbing the others.” Success 


ying, as usual, produced imitations, Pure hase rs are reque sted to notice Ps each Bin bears a | 


“ Farrow & Jackson, London and Paris.” The Bins may be had of all Ironmongers, or 
ofthe’ Manniacturers, 18 Great Tower Street, 8 Haymarket, or 58 Mansell Street, London; and 
23 Rue du 23 Rue du Pont Neuf, Paris, N.B.—Illustrated Priced Catalogues on application. 


| 
ng Lronmonger, by to H.R.H. the 


CHOICE BULBS, Xe. for present Planting. Collection, £1; 
Crown for 10s.—12 Show Hyacinths, 100 
Crown, 12 Cardinal's Hat, 50 Anemones, 6 Tigrida Pavonia, 12 Iris Germanica, new and 
lendid, 4 Crown Imperials, 2 Japan Lilies, 12 Finest Gladiolus, 12 New Perpetual Flowering 
ms sent on receipt of P.O. Order. 


i. ALEXANDER, Florist, 209 Goswell Road, E.C. 


rocus, 50 Early Tulips, be late do., 12 Emperor's | 


Capital paid «£250,000 | Invested Assets............£600,000 
OFFICES—19 and 20 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Directors. 
‘hn Boustead, (Price & Boustead). William ink, Esq., 14 
Jereniah Colman, Bat (J. & J. Colman). A.J.M pe P., 116 Wood Street, 
Alfred Giles, Esq.,9 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. E.C., ands 
Grittiths, = Lee Road, Lee, W. Pes k, Esq. M.P. (Peek Brothers 


& Co.). 
| ome Hanson, Esq. (8S. Hanson & Son). Ager Robertson, Esq., 20 Grafton Street, 


| Frederick W. (Dixon e Harris). A 
| Frames, Hicks, Esq. Shomas Francis | D. Cooper Scott, Esq., London and Brazil. 
Hicks) Alexander Sim, Esq. (Churchill & Sim). 
it, Hodgson, & Henry Trower, Esq. (Trower & La 


John Hodgson, Esq. (Gran' 
F, Larkw orthy, = (Bank of New 
| Charles J. Leaf, Esq. (Leaf, Sons, & Co.). 
DEPARTMENT—Manager, E. COZENS SMITH, Esq. 
oderate Rates of Premium, based on an equitable system of Assessment. Prompt Settle- 


Moderat 
t of Claim 
mail Policies a: are Issued Free of Duty, and no Fees or Stamps are 


charged. 
| MARINE DEPARTMENT— Underwriter, J. CARR SAUNDERS, Esq. 
Risks underwritten in London on current terms. 
| LIFE DEPARTMENT—Actuary and Manager, W. P. PATTISON, Esq. 
| Complete Accounts of Income and Ex penditure, and fall pestigniose of the Valuation, 
| aw ing with clearness the position of the Life Branch, are i to Policyholders. 

The Life Funds, by deed of settlement, are invested in the names of special Trustees for the 
security of Life Poiicyholders, and the expenses of Management are limited to 10 per cent. on 
the Premium income. lowing are examples of Bonuses declared on December 31, i807, 
upon Policies effected in 1863: 


J P. Woodhouse, Esq. (J 
an 
house). 


| Yearly Rate of Bonus Per Cen 
Age at Sum Bonus Annual 7 
| Entry | Assured | Added | Premium | cent. on Sum on Total 
20 1 £100 £19 8 4 2200 £18 0 0 
30 106 uu 2 235 8 16 0 
40 1,000 106, 3218 225 
| 50 1,000 210 8 240 
ALEX. SUTHERLAND, Secretary, 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter A.D. 1720. 
Orrices—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., anp 7 PALL MALL, S.W. 
JAMES BLYTH, Esq.. Governor. 
EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 
NATH. ALEXANDER, Esq. 
J. A. ARBUTHNOT, Esq. 
HARVEY BRAND, Esq. 
EDWARD BUDD, Esq. 
ALFRED D. CHAPMAN, Esq. 
MARK W. COLLET, Esq. 
Sir F. CURRIE, Bart. 
F. G. DALGETY, Esq. 
BONAMY DOBREE, Esq. 
JOHN ENTWISLE, Esq. 
GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. LEWIS A. WALLACE, Esq. 
ROBERT GILLESPIE, Esq. WILLIAM B. WATSON, Esq. 


‘The Share of this is of which or £448,275, has been paid 
The total Funds D 868, £2,502,540. 


HARRY GEO. GORDON, Esq. 
A. C. GUTHRIE, Esq. 

JOHN A. HANKEY, Esq. 
LOUIS HUTH, Esq. 

HENRY J. B. KENDALL, Esq. 
CHARLES LYALL, Esq. 

Capt. R. W. PELLY, R.N. 
WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 

P. F. ROBERTSON, Esq. 
ROBERT RYRIE, Esq. 


neral Balance: Sheet “with rticulars of the Life 
Pima. me may be had on application at a ead Office. The follow log items relating to the 
have d therefro’ 


Policies in force fOr £4,804,489 
Annual Income from — 


£159,083 
54,560 


213,643 
Accumulated Premiums £1,331,150 
‘The Fire Duty having been abolished, Fire Insurances are now effected without any charge 
beyond the 
arine Insurances can pe cteeted at the Head Office, and at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Mauritius, Hong home, and Shanghai. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


Rock LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806. 


15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Directors. 
G. P. Bidder, Esq. Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. St. P. Lawrence, 
J. G. Dodson, Esq., M.P. K.C.S.1., C.B. 
D. reeman, Esq. C. T. Lucas, Esq. 
G. A. Fuller, Esq. J.D. Magens, Esq. 
J. Goddard, Esq. C. Rivaz, Esq 
R. Hudson, Esa. F.R.S. W. B. Towse, Esq. 
John Ki HH. Esq. 


Ss. 
The ROCK LIFE AseuRance COMPANY, which has been established upwards of Half 
a Century, has an Accumulated Fund cf more than THREE MILLIONS STERLING, 
invested in Mortgages on Land, and other first-class Securities : 
Viz. on August 20, 1868 . soccccceeses £3,172,604 15 8 


Sum Assured—inelu: sive of Bonus ‘Additions—at ‘that “date. 000,750 11 
Estimated Liability thereon (Northampton Tabie of M y 


3 per cent. 1,481,569 0 4 
at is less than one-half the Fund inves 
Total Amount or Tones Additions made to Policies 2,895,059 19 9 
Amount of Profits divided for the Seven Y 


August, 532,369 7 8 
ove 314367 14 3 
‘Total Claims paid—inclusive of Bonus Additions 6,627,044 7 7 
Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, as well as of the Periodical Valuation 
Accounts, Tables of Rates, and every information, to be obtained on application. 
JOHN RAYDEN, Actuary. 
H. W. PORTER, Sub-Actuary. _ 


(THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Has just published A NEW PROSPECTUS, specially suited to the Present Time. 


This Prospectus specifies the Documents to enable any one to form a satisfactory 
judgment the Financial Condition | General Merits of a Life 


1 The L Last Valuation Balance-Sheet of Assets and Liabilities, with List of the Securities 
in which the Funds are invested. 
¥. A detailed Abstract of the Valuation of the Society’s Assets and Liabilities under its 
Policies, in which the mode of valuation of each Policy is made as well known to 
Actuaries and skilled persons as it is to the Society's Officers themselves. 
3. A Table of Surrender Values, repayable under discontinued Policies of all durations. 
t A Table of Bonuses, added to Policies of all durations. 


THE SOCIETY'S RESOURCES ARE 

> Realised Fund, exceeding .... 
Annual Revenue, exceeding .. 

BY SUCH UNRESERVED DISCLOSURE 


as the new Prospectus contains, the great evils inseparable fi from secrecy =e partial publication 
can alone be guarded against ; and in view of p to compel 


| md GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOcIEry, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, E.C. 
Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar “ Whole-World” and other distinctive Privileges ; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 


Existing Assurances and Bonus evccee £4,650,000 
Invested Funds ..........+ 1,540,000 
Annual Income 200,000 


Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 
Loans are granted on the Security of Life Interests or Reversions. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ALL MALL, LONDON, §.W. 
Extension to Winchester, Eton, Harrow, and other Foundation Schools, 
President—His Grace ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 


Directors. 

Arthur Thomas Malkin, Esq. 
The fier. the Lord Bishop of 

e Righ on. 

Most Hon. the uis 
The Right Hon. Spencer HI. 

iomas Watson, Bart., M.D 


Sir James Alderson, M.D. 
Henry Nugent Bankes, Esq. 
Francis Barlow, 
Sir Edward M. Bul er, Bart, M.P. 
Lord Richard Cavendish. 
Sir Robert Charles Dallas, Bart. 
Sir Francis Dowie, Bert, The How 
r Francis y le, e Right Hon. James Stuart W. 
Robert Hook, Esq. J. Copley Wray, Esa. (Chair Wortley 
Amount of Capital original, oneutint £600,000, on which has been paid up .. £30,000 
Annual Income ........ 93,500 
Amount of Policies i in Existence and Outstanding Additions, wards + 2,075,000 
Addition to Policies nearly 2 per cent. per annum. 
The Ninth Quinquennial Division of Profits, June, 1870. 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary 


ScoTTisH UNION COMPANY (FIRE 


Established 1824, ini tt by Royal Charter. 
LONDON—37 CORNHILL; EDINBURGH and DUBLIN. 
The followin ng results of the tyne gota during here Year ending August 1, 1869, were reported 


at the Forty-tifth Annual Court n the ‘Ist day of December 
1869, namely : 


Number of Life Policies issued, 889. 
Yielding in New Premiums 
Invested Funds 
Amount of Life Insurances in force 
The Total Revenue of the Cor 
Copies of Prospectus, and all other infé btained at the Offices of the Company, 
as above, or at any of the Agencies ue the — 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 


37 Cornhill, London. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70 LOMBARD STREET, CITY, and 57 CHARING CROSS, WESTMINSTER. 
Directors. 


Henry R. Brand, Esq., M.P. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. 
John Coope Davis, Esq. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F. ‘i's, 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. John Stewart Oxley. Esq. 
harles Emanuel Goodhart, E: 7 Benjamin Shaw, E 
Jas. A. Gordon, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. Marmaduke Wyvil, > Esq. 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 
Total amount insured with Bonus additions 
Liability on the same at 3 per cent. 
Accumulated Funds ............ 
nual revenue _ Premiums 
from Interest .. 


£92,787 
57,163 
The whole invested in Government, real, and other first-class Sec! Securities tection to which 


the the of a large and wealthy pro 
Forms of Proposal apply at the 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
To POLICY-HOLDERS in the ALBERT.—The Directors 


of the CHURCH of ENGLAND LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE TRUST and 
ANNUITY INSTITUTION invite attention to the following terms upon which Assurances 
or be effected in substitution for the Policies held in the Albert Life Office. 

Where the present age does not exceed Fifty next nga — where the Albert Policies 
have not been in force for more than Five years, it will i be found that a fresh 


it cases 
or an equal amount can be effected with the Church of England at a Premium no: 


Assurance | Offices, this new P: is fully sub- 


the financial condition of all 
mitted to the consideration of all conce: 
Copies of the new Prospectus may be had, or will be sent post free, on application. 
SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J.J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
HEAD Orrice: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH (Nov. 1869). 
Lonpon OrFice : 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, CORNHILL. 


Board of Directors. 
George Young, Esq., Mark Lane. 
Charles Edward Esq., Q.C. 
John Murray, Esq., Publisher. Albemarle Street. 
Samuel Laing, Esq., Chairman London and Brighton Railway. 
James Q.C., Lincoln's Inn 
The Rev. — Pov: vah, M.A. +, St. Olave's Rectory, Hart Street. 
——_ J. Welch, Esq. (Messrs. Welch, Margetson, & Co.). 
Captain W Piguet, Trinity House. 
Michael Wills, Esq , Lloyds. 
William George Anderson, Esq., Somerset House. 
Chief Agent—Hugh M‘Kean, 4 al Exchange Paildings, Cornhill. 
West-End: Andrew ct 49 Pall Mall. 


WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY.—NOTICE of REMOVAL.—The BUSINESS of this SOCIETY will be 

carried on at their New Premises, No. 23 CORNHILL, on and after Monday, the 20th instant. 
HUGH M‘KEAN, Chief Agent. 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


ScorrisH } NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY may be 

I tains,as in past years, the ANNUAL BALANCE-SHEET 
as oie the particulars of the rape Investigation made to ascertain the ealised Profits, 
‘his year there is added an Abstract of the Company's Teesnee: and Expenditure, 

The full and explicit information thus — has not been given under the compulsion of 
on Act of Parliament, nor is it voluntee now for the first time to meet the desire for such 
particulars recently awakened. The Directors have my years past thought it just to the Public 
ant advantageous for this Company to give every on means of judging of its condition. 
‘They have ey satisfi faction in believing that this ‘publicity , as well as the nature of the facts 

bl dfor the SCOTTISH NATIONAL COMPANY the reputation of 
being oneof the soundest Offices in the Kingdom. 
The points chiefly attended to have been : 


ome 
4. Frequent Distribution of Realised fp 
5. The utmost Liberality towards the Assured, as regards the conditions of 
Residence and Travel, facilities fork keeping up Policies, &e. 


Foome of Proposal, and every information, may be had at the Company’s Offices, or from the 


JOHN M. M‘CANDLISH, Manager. 
WM. PORTEOUS, Secretary in London. 
Epinpurcu—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Loxpon—69 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 


Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free), 
The DECEMBER Number reer. 
CAPITALISTS. 


Investment Circular a safe, tht and reliable Guide. 


hitherto paid. 

Example.—A Person now aged Thirty (next Birthday), and assured in the Albert Five years 
ago for £1,000, has been paying an annual Premium of £22 03. ld. By now paying £3 £21 5s. ld. 
annually to the Church of England, he may obtain a fresh Policy for 1 .000, free of all debt, and 
may also claim upon the Albert Estate for the value of his old Assurance. 

2. Where, from advanced age or long duration of the Albert ay Ly Premium charged by 
the Church of England is in excess of that previously paid to the Albert, the difference between 
the two rates will be allowed to remain as a debt on the Church of England Policy, bearing 
Interest at 5 per cent. 

Example.—aA person now aged Posty (next Bisthier), and assured Ten years ago in the Albert 
for £500, has been paying an annual Premium of £12 8s. 9d. By paying the same Premium in 
future to the Church of England he may obtain a fresh Policy for £500, subject to an annual debt 
of only £1 19s. 7d., which may be paid off during lifetime by any Dividends recovered from the 
Albert Estate, or otherwi ise, or may genet as a permanent charge until death. 

The above conditions of assurance have been devised with the view of consulting the interest 
and convenience of Albert Policy-holders to the greatest possible extent, while, at the same 
time, they confer no pecuniary advantage beyond what is accorded to cotonry 4 Assurers in the 
Church of England, the Directors having felt that any “ special" reduced rate of Premium 
would be most unfair towards existing Policy-holders. 


The CHURCH of ENGLAND ASSURANCE INSTITUTION was established in 1340, and 
empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Its Financial position on the 31st December, 1868, was as follows : 


Proprietary £1,000,000 


Annual Life Income { 19068 
Realized and Invested Funds ereecovecccoccees oe 424,345 


At the date of the last Actuarial I 867, the Institution was found - 
to have realized Assets in hand to the extent ot po eat i panos £100 of Liability, whether 
present or prospective. 

STEPHEN H. EMMENS, Secretary. 
Detailed Prospectuses, containing the Names and Directors, Forms of P: 


of Trustees . 
and every requisite Information, will be supplied by the SECRETARY, on application at the Head 
Oftice of the Institution, 9 and 10 King Street, Cheapside. 


CHRISTMAS SEASON, 1869. 


Mies & WEBB request an EARLY INSPECTION 
of their large Stock of ELECTRO SILVER PLATE specially designed for this 


SPOONS AND — 
ELEcTro SILVER ON Best NICKEL. Ornamental. 
or Forks per doz. @ 27s. 405. 
Table Spoons or Forks per doz...... 488..... 
CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY, 
Best Quality only. 
BLADES SECURED TO FIANDLES. Table Knives. Cheese Knives. Carvers. 


ee lo 7s. Od. 

Fine White Silver Ferules 408. 30s. Od, 13s. Od. 
All Manufactured at MAPPIN & WEBB'S Winsley Street and Sheffield Factories. 


illustrated Catalogues post free. 


West-Exp Suow Rooms, 76,77, AND 78 OXFORD STREET. 
City WAREHOUSE, 71 AND 72 CORNHILL. 


SHAREHOLDERS, INV TORS, TRUSTEES, 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 


MAPPIN & WEBB. 
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HE TEA ESTABLISHMENT, 4 and 5 King William Street, 
City. will be CLOSED every Evening at SEVEN o'clock, instead 
here 
W Co. TEAS and COFFEES continue to maintain the superiority of quality 
aitvelr res} ive prices which first broughs them into notice in the year 1836. 
of Prices sent post free on application 
RIDGWAY & CO., the Tea Establishment, 4 and 5 King William Street, City. 


ATESSRS. H. B. FEARON & SON, Wine and Spirit 
Merchants, have REMOVED from their old Premises * 94 Holborn Hill, where the 
have carried on Business for upwards v toN EW, and Wine PREMISE 
bys Western end of the HOLBOR Every kind o ine, Spirit, and Liqueur 
tock. Price sent on Messrs. FEARON'S Weet-End House remains at 
145 New Bond St 


“4 LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—These ALES 
A are now being su supplied ody! ng gundition in} Bottles and in Casks, by FINDLATER, 


MACKIE, & CO.. 38 


| jONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 1841, Patron—H. R. H. the PRINCE of WALES. /’resident—The EARL 

of CLARENDON, following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 Volumes and Modern in various anguages : 

Subscriptions. 8, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee 3 Life Membe rship, £26. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and ‘fen = ‘Town, Members. 
from ‘Yen to Hailf-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. 


Reading-room open 


. Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, w. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any nou, according to the supply required. All 

the best New ks. English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

** A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTH’S, CHURTON'’S, end SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Poly technic. 


QHERRIES.—'T. 0. LAZ ENBY, 90, 92 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. 

No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry (Dry or rich) 

» 3.—Sound Dinner Sherry (Dry or rich) 

»_5.—Fine Dessert Sherry .. (Dry or rich) | 


LAZEN BY & SON’S PICKLES, AUCES, and CON- 

¢ DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 

Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces. an Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 
their Name, are com, led to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 

t up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. — 

Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 

Street, Lon London, 8.E. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution.—The Admirers of this 
rated Sauce are vestiqulariy requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ Llizabeth Laze ae 


S U —LEA & PERRINS. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 1 d by © “The only Good Sauce,” 
te, and aids, Digestion. U maboaied for Piquancy and Flavour. Ask for 
ee & PEIRINS WEY Son are of Imitations, and see the Names of LEA & PER- 
RINS on all tubes. Agu, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Sold by 
all Dealers i throughout the World. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869, FIRST PRIZE; 
being above the Gold Medal. ny to the British. French, Prussian, : oo 


Dutsh, om of fine flavoured BEEF-TEA at 2jd. Most con- 
economic Stoc 


—Only sort genuine by the Inventor, Baron whose Signature 


every genuine Jar 
= Ase for “ Liebig Company's Extract,”’ and not for Liebig’s Extract of Meat. 


PFELD's PURE “SPERMACETI ” Sd. 


SOAP, 8d. and Is. 


per Tablet, most delicately perfumed. This beautiful Article is - qeubipsticn of the 
= Soap with 8 and emollient action of which is well known, and 


e 
ded for Children cod Invalids. 

See Name on each Tablet and Label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E. 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS clear from the Body all Hurtful 


rities. The mild, pleasant Action, and powerful Curative Properties of this PURE 
HERBAL ME DICINE recommend it as the most useful Remedy for the restoration of sound 
Bodily Health a Mental Vigour. 


[NDIGESTION REMOVED.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, 
DER. ont GLOBU LES are the successful and popular Remedies 
“Sold Boles from 2s., full Directions, by AS MORSON & SON. 
31, ae Southampton Row, "Russell Square, London, and by all Pharmace tical 


DINNEFORD’ S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Tadigwiien. 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN CoD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, diest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 


DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes 
r Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 


creste disgust. anda agent of great value.” 
Mr. EDWARD 8S Medical Officer to the Poor io Board of Great Britain, 


in his work “On Consumption,” writes:— We think it a a@ great advantage that there is one 

kind of Cod Liver Oil w lich is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil 
by Dr. De Jongh.” 

Sold only in capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


ARUNDEL §£ SOCIETY, or Society for Promoting the Know- 


of Art, by Copying eae Publishing Important Works of Ancient Masters. 
pal. mation, £1 Is.; Annual Subscription, 41 1s,—24 Old Bond Street, London, 


NOTICE. —The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS of the 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY close on the 3lst of December. 
% Old Bond Street, W. F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW _ BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—Man ¥ 4 each of the following New and Choice Books are in Circu- 
ation at MUDIE'S SELEC BRARY, and are available for all First Class Subscribers af 
One Guinea per annum and up toy Journal of a Visit to Egypt, by the Hon. Mrs. W. Gre: 
next W Dr. Russell's Visit of the Prince ess of Wales to the Her Majesty 


Tower, Ww. H. Dixon; The Holy Grail, by Alfred Tennyson ; The “ Rob Roy” on 
John Macgregor ; Froude's Reign of new vols.; Arnot’s Life 
] oy Home Life of Sit David Brewster ; Life and Letters of Dr. Farada: Ruskin’s 


jueen of the Air ; A Book about Roses ; At Home with the Bretons, by Mrs. jo Black- 
~ ‘8 s Normandy ; Maurice's Lectures on Morality ; Life of Mary Russell Mitford ; Historical 
rs. Oliphant; Lord Lytton’s Odes of Horace ; Diary of Henry Crabb’ Robinson 
jonetek? 8 of the Tasmanians ; ; Weld's Notes on i ey ; Pictures of Hungarian Life ; 
— Great, by Thomas Hughes; The Polic: by the Kev. Baldwin 
r Winter Gonpentes | in Corsica and Cox ; The Earthly a 


Lists of action will be forw vied, postage free, on application. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHRISTMAS 
and PRIZES.—_See MUDIE’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE. New 

Postage free on application. All t 
MUDIE: SELECT LIBR. "‘ARY m may also be obtained with the all 
Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross Street, d from 
ail Booksellers and Literary Institutions in connexion with the Library. 


Books in Circulation or on 


NOTICE to SUBSCRIBERS for 1870.—The SATURDAY 


REVIEW, and all N y supplied by the undersigned.— 
STREET BROTHERS, 5 Serle Street, London. 


Just published, free for One Stamp, 


A MANSELL’S NEW CATALOGUE of PHOTOGRAPHS, 


- * taken direct from the Original Paintings, Frescoes, Bas-reliefs, &c., by the Old 
‘asters. 
A. MANSELL, Ph 


hie Puhlich al 


Kew CATALOGUE of NEW BOOKS and WORKS 
cranit, GENERAL LITERATURE, with the most LIBERAL DISCOUNT Prices affixed 


For THE NEW WORKS OF THE SEASON. 
» PRESENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
» BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 
» BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND BIOGRAPHY. 
» POETS AND STANDARD AUTHORS. 
» BOOKS FOR LIBRARY AND REFERENCE. 
» WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 
» A COMPLETE LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Send for KITTO’S NEW CATALOGUE; Post Free. 
Address: F. B. Kirto, 5 Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C. (facing the Church). 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


Beier and FOREIGN STATE PAPERS. Vol. LII. for 


= Year 18611862. Compiled by the LIBRARIAN and KEEPER OF THE PAPERS, Foreign 
And all Booksellers. 


WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, W. 


A GUINEA BOOK FOR 12s. 6d. 


Just re crown 4to. printed in the finest manner on toned paper, and elegant’ 
Pr'pound in cloth, gilt and inlaid, ad 


GEMS of NATURE | and ABT. spLilustrated with 24 very 


“ A Christmas book, as may be judged from the title, and of its kind most benutitel. gt 
Ne 
“ The illustrations are for the most part ‘gems’ in their a. "— Times, ov 
“ The book before us is not only handsome, but worth reac 
“ Art is employed to picture nature, and does it aundie a 
London : CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co., 10 Stationers’ ] Hall Court. 4 ‘nd al Boo Booksellers. 
ust published, New Edition, small 4to. with 40 Ill of R ble Places, 5, Oct, 
as they and occurred in the Olden Time, handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt, 5s. 
HE HALLOWED SPOTS of ANCIENT LONDON: 
Historical, Biographical, and Antiquarian. By ELIZA METEYARD. 
Also, a Fine Paper Edition, beautifully printed on toned paper by Clay, and most elaborately 
bound and gilt, 10s, 6d. 
ad i T ha hered from rees.”” 
very clegant gift book. The materials have been gat 
“ Worthy of the highest praise we have it in our power to bestow.”’—Court Journal. 
“ As elegant a volume as h ns gen, for 0 long time placed on our table. All the author 
undertook to do she has done well, "_Freem 
London : CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. And all Booksellers. 
Just published, 4to. cloth boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
in the EAST. Consisting of Twelve Photographic 
Views of Places mentioned in the Bible, beautifully executed. 


GCENES 


With Descriptive Letterpress by the Rev. H. B. Tristram, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 
Author of the “ Land of Israel,” &c. &c. 


SoclETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 77 Great Queen Street, W.C.; 
4 Royal Exchange, E.C.; 48 Piceadilly, W. And by the Booksellers. 
THE NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’ in Town or Country; or free by post direct from the 
Publishers at 2s. 6d. 


(CHRISTMAS EVE with the SPIRITS; or, the Canon’s 


Wanderings through Ways Unknown: with further Tidings of Scrooge and Tin: Tim. 
Original Tilustrations, cloth ext tra, gil gilt edges, &c., 2s, 6d. af 


BULL, Simmons, & Co., Publishers, &c., 9 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Just published, 6d. 
GoOME OPINIONS on TRADES UNION and the BILL of 
1869. By EpmuND Portrer, M.P. 
London : E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. Manchester: Jouxson & Rawson. 
published. 
BEN RHYDDING wk “the TREATMENT of CHRONIC 
-P. Edin., Senior Physician to Ben Rhydding, 
London : R. Hanpwick, 192 Piccadilly. 


Just ready, Is. 
THE SCHEME of EDUCATION of S. NICOLAS COLLEGE, 
with Sho Ce Constitution that Society, in +, Letter to the ne Most 
London and Oxford : J. Parker & Co, 
Brighton : G. WAKELING. 


NEWBY’S NEW, PUBLICATIONS.—Just ready. 


PECCAVI! A Novel. By AnTHUR GrirFITHs, 63rd Regiment. 3 vols. 


LADY FLORA ; or, a Winter in Sweden and Summer in Rome. By SELINA 
Buxaury, Author of * Life in Sweden,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN ATTORNEY. A Novel. 3 vols, (This day. 
Now ready, super-royal 8vo. with a Map and 80 Illustrations, extra cloth, 30s, 


| J OURN AL of a LANDSCAPE PAINTER in CORSICA. 
m4 EpWARD LEAR. With 80 Illustrations (40 Full-page) drawn on Wood by the 
London : Ropert JonN BusH, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Now ready, Coloured Edition of 
BABNARD'S TREES: containing 30 Plates, Coloured by 


Hand, with Explanatory Text. Complete, £33s.; or in Parts of 10 Plates, 2is. 
: WINsOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place. 
‘And all Booksellers and Artists’ Colormen. 


Author. 


_ Mudie’ 8 Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Ch id 


OOKS.—AlIl the Latest and Best Illustrated Books, Children’s 8 

s, Poetry, and Religious Works at a = 
OPENCE in the “SHILLING from the Published Prices, at 
Street, E.C 


ATALOGUES gratis and post-free. 


Illustrated Books. Works, Novel 
COUNT in no case less than ‘CW 
JAMES GILBERT'S, 18 G: 


1 vol. 8vo. 16s, 


URAL or MONUMENTAL DECORATION: its Aims 
and Methods. Comprising Fresco, Encaustic, Water-glass, Mosaic, Oil Painting. By 
W. Cave THOMAS. 
809 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 18, 1869, 


THE FAVOURITE POEMS OF ENGLAND. 
A NATIONAL GIFT-BOOK. DETRICHSEN and HANNAY'S ROYAL ALMANACK 


FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS and POETS. An entirely 
new and extended Edition, with 320 Engravings on Wood, produced in bm very best sty! 
of Woodcut Printing. Handsomely bound iu cloth extra, silk headband, &c 


“When we say that hed list of artists in- “Tt contains upwards oe cineatie of our 
cludes the names of M: . Harrison_ Weir, swee we ~¥ illustrated by above 300 en- 
Birket Foster, J. C. Ho: wsley> Charles Keene, graving: e and sentiment are satisfied 
Percival Skelton, John Gilbert, and E. Dun- with this x. "aap of the poets of our 
can, and that each of these appears to have land.” — A theneun 
done his very best, and to have worked in “What we most like in the Editor is that, 
hermosy. we have said enough to reeoommend with scarcely any exception, he selects whole 

the re-issue 


‘issue of this volume far and wide. The poems. Extracts and beauties are often as 
ms are taken mostly from writers of the unfair to the a as they are to 
three centuries, and the illustrations | the reader.”—Saturday Review. 
amount to upwards of 300.”—Times. 
Also, now ready. 

CHRIST IN SONG. By Dr. Scuarr. Crown &vo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

HEBER’S HYMNS. Illustrated. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 

‘WONDERS OF ITALIAN ART. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 

MARVELS OF GLASSMAKING. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


London: Sampson Low, Son, & MARSTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Two YEARS BEFORE the MAST and TWENTY- 


FOUR YEARS AFTER. An entirely New Edition of Mr. DANA’s Narrative extended. 
With Notes and Revisions. Copyright Edition, feap. 8vo. 6s. 

“Our s will thank Mr. R. H. Dana for every page the stamp of experience and truth- 
an English ‘copyright’ edition of his *T'wo fulness. In this edition the author tells us 
ears Before the Mast.’ It 


is a ‘personal’ he subsequent story and fute of the vessels in 
narrative, in every sense of the word, full of PS he served.” —Zimes, December 6. 
and ing in 
Also, this day. 


LOST ; or, What came of a Slip from Honour Bright. By the Rev. C. J. ATKINSON. 5s. 
OF ASMALL BOY. By the Author of “School Days at Saxon" 


LOST By Pavur Be CHAILLU, Author of “Stories of the Gorilla 
Coun * Equatorial Africa. 


THE erORy or A BAD BOY, WHO was NOT A VERY BAD BOY. By Tuomas 
BAILEY ALDRICH. 5s. 

THE WOOD NYMPH: a Fairy Tale. By Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Translated by 
A. PLESSNER. With Coloured Plates, 2s. 6d. 


Londen : SAMPSON Low, Son, & MARSTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 
Crown 8vo. gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; post free, 8s. 


FLORA SYMBOLICA; or, the Language and Sentiment 
of Flowers, including Floral Poetry Original and Selected. Compiled and Edited by 
Joun INGHAM, with 32 pages of Original Tliustrations, printed in Colours by ‘Terry. 

* A vast amount of information about flowers has been collected; there is something of instruc- 
tion and much of interest in the volume.” —Saturday Review. 

“The illustrations are very pleasing. and indeed remarkable as quinn of printing in 
colours, for they display unusual delicacy, as well as richness.""—A thenceum 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford St Street, Covent | Garden. 


CHOICE READING FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Crown 8vo. with Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, each 5s. 
| ADY BETTY: a Tale of the Time of George I. By 
CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 
“ It would not be easy to find a better, nor a better told, tale than ‘ Lady Betty.” Times. 


THE KNIGHT'S RANSOM. By Mrs. Vaentine. 


* An excellent tale, in plan, in execution, and in purpose ; and we are glad to welcome ft. oa 
‘imes, 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


CHOICE NEW PICTURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


AUNT FRIENDLY’S HOLIDAY ALBUM. A Book of 
oan Peon for Children. 180 Page Illustrations. Imperial l6mo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ; 


AUNT FRIENDLY’S NURSERY KEEPSAKE. With 72 
of Original pReaeetions printed in Colours by Kronheim. Imperial I6mo. cloth 
gilt, 38. 6d.; post free, 3s. 


THE STORY of dhe ROBINS. Designed to Teach Children 

the Proper Treatment of Animals. By Mrs. TRIMMER. With in 
Colours by Edmund Evans. Crown ora. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d.; post 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


CHOICE NEW PICTURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
ARNE'S PICTURE PLAYMATE, with 48 pages of Ilus- 


rations, pointes 3 in Colours, by Dalziel, comprisin, X Nursery Numbers,” “ Banquet of 
Birds,” eo Lullabies,” * The Robins,” a Silly Little Lamb,” “ The Tiny Tea Party.” 
Large crown-8vo. 3s. 6d. ; post ree, 3s. 9d. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


CHOICE NEW PICTURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Demy 4to. cloth, elegantly gilt, 5s.; post free, 5s. 6d. ; or mounted on linen, 10s. 6d. 


UNT LOUISA’S NURSERY FAVOURITE. With 24 
of Figtes, printed in Colours by, Kronheim & Co., comprising “ Dick W) nisdagten,” 
* Diamonds and Toads,” “ Lily Sweetbriar’s Birthday,” and “ Uncle’s Farm- Yard. 
“ In catering for the young folks of the et and school-room this year, Messrs. Warne & Co. 
seem to have won the first prize.” — Times, 
FREDERICK WARNE & ‘Co., Street, Covent Garden. 


CHOICE NEW PICTURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Demy 4to. cloth, elegantly gilt, 5s. ; post free, 5s. 6d.; or mounted on linen, 10s. 6d. 


ARNE’S PICTURE PUZZLE TOY-BOOK. With 24 
_ pages of Coloured Illustrations, with Key Plates, printed i in Colours by Kronheim & Co. 
omeriane. * The House we Live in,” “ Our Holidays,” * Our Nursery Play Book,” and 
Holiday Fun.” 
“ An ingenious toy-book.”—Times, Dec. 3. 
“ The Puzzle Toy “Boake afford em ploy ment as Well as pleasure, bya very novel and ingenious 
arrangement, which must be seen re it can be duly appreciated.’'— Daily Telegraph, Nov. 1. 


FREDERICK WARNE & E & Co., Be Bedford Street, | Covent Garde n. 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE PICTURE PLAYMATES. 
ARNE’S MOUNTED PICTURE TOY-BOOKS. Six distinct 


vols. large crown ove. each with 32 pages of Illustrations, printed in Colours by Dalziel, 
cloth elegant, gilt edges, eac! 


WARNE'S COLOURED GIFT-BOOKS. Six distinct vols. large 
— hen each with 32 pages of Illustrations, — in Colours by Dalziel, picture-boards, 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford" Street, Covent Garden. 
On Superior Cards, 9 by 5; the Packet, 3s. 


HOME DECORATIONS for CHRISTMAS, 


Contents of Packet, Twelve Cards : 


0 Lord, I will Praise Thee. Feed my Lambs. 
Abide in Me, and Tin You. Pray without Ceasing. 
Lord, Remember Me. Search the Scriptures. 
Iam the Geos Shepherd. Looking unto Jesus. 
Thy. ll be Done. Watch and Pray. 

Be Mea with the Spirit. God is Love. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., B Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
Now ready, Third Edition, medium 8vo. cloth, 38s, 


on WRONGS and THEIR REMEDIES: being | 


= the Law of Torts. By F.S. P. WOLFERSTAN, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
London: STEVENS & Sons, 119 Chancery Lane. 
Sixth Edition, medium 8vo. (1869), cloth, 38s. | 


ADDISON on the LAW of CONTRACTS. By Lewis W. 
Cav¥, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
“At gaye this is eq & far oe best book upon the Law of Contract possessed by the Pro- | 


for 1870, 
pages of | wey and valuable information, Calen: 
of for 1°68 1568, of London, Provincial, and Colonial 
Colonies, Heads of and Public Schools, the Rov. yal Privy’ 
rds Lieutenant of Counties, Orders = Knighthood, Home and Colonial Bishor , Alphabet; 


Plomatie 
sular Service, Public Income and Expenditure for 1868-1869, List of Fairs, Regul 
Acts and other miscellaneons 


It contains 168 crowded 


ice 8d. ; free by post, 10d, matter, 
be 


GOLDSMITH’S ALMANA for 1870.—Elegant, 
bat fr ant Portable, itis omenticlty ts the net only only from its M’ 
‘om its containing a vas' t J uable 
It is kept by all Booksellers in » variety of Bindsngee 


London: Published by the Srationers’ ComPaNy, and Sold by all Booksellers, 
CLERICAL ALMANACKS FOR 1870. 


(GILBERT'S CLERGYMAN’S ALMANACK. Price, cloth, 


2s. 6d. ; roan tuck, 5s. ; morocco, 6s. ; with lock, 8s. 
THE VESTRY ALMANACK, on a sheet, 6d. 
THE CLERICAL ALMANACK, much enlarged. Sewed, 9d.; 


roan tuck, 2s. 6d.; morocco do., 4s.; with lock, 6s. 
Printed for the Company of STATIONERS, and Sold by all Booksellers. 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO’S. INDELIBLE RED LETTER 


DIARIES for 1870, i 1 Sizes, 
ond great Variety of Plain and Ornaments} 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO”S PLAYING CARDS.—The 
New Patterns for the Season ma: La 4 now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. qhogae 


qual ad ); Harrys (second quality); and the cheaper varieties of Highlanders 


BEZIQUE, in Boxes, with MARKERS and “GUIDE” by 


CAVENDISH, in great Variety. Prices, 2s. 6d. to £3 3s. 


DROLE, a New Card, Game, with “GUIDE” by Cavenoisy, 


and 
y+ DE LA RUE & Co., London, ™ 
BY HER MAJESTY’S LETTERS PATENT. 


(THE CAVENDISH WHIST MARKER. Of all Dealers in 
THOs. & Co., London. 


VW st, the Laws and Principles of. Price rice Se, Gd. By 
CAVENDISH. Ninth Edition. Of Booksellers and 
Tuos. DE LA Ruz & Co., London. 


POCKET SERIES. By Cavenpisz. 
POCKET GUIDE TO WHIST. 64. 
POCKET LAWS OF WHIST. 6d. 
POCKET RULES FOR LEADING AT WHIST. 64. 
POCKET GUIDE TO CROQUET. 6d. 
POCKET GUIDE TO BEZIQUE. 64. 
Tuos. De LA RvE & Co., London. 


Just published, 1s. 


RULES of BEZIQUE. | By Loraine Barpw1y, Editor 
of the “ Laws of Short Whi 
HARRISON & Sons, to the Queen, Mall Pall, London, 


Just published, 6d. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY REFORM. By the Hon. Epwarp 
LyYvLru STANLEY, late Fellow of Balliol College. 
A. IRELAND & Co., Pall Mall, Manchester. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. - 


Crown 8vo. 12s. 


SYM BOLISM; or, Mind—Matter—Language, as the Elements 


of Thinking and Reasoning, and as the necessary Factors of Human Knowledge. By 
JAMES HaiG, M.A. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MAJOR DWYER ON SADDLES, BITS, AND sIARNESS. 
A New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


GEATS and SADDLES, BITS and BITTING, and the 


Prevention and Cure of Restiveness in Horses, By pinccenay DWYER. 
Lord Gardner to the Editor of the “ Field, 

Srn,—I trouble you with a few lines of interest to all epestemen on the gag of bits and the 
bitting of horses. A short time back my attention was called to a work by Major Dwyer, of 
the Austrian service, in which the subject is treated in a scientific manner ; —_ having at the 
moment several disagreeable oe to ride, I went through Sane deal 0 f stiff ing, by 
which the Major's ically di o view of giving his 
a fair trial, havi ing at subjects to work upon—viz. 

1, a thoroughbred horse, sulkily restive, who bent his chin to his breast, kicked, and then 
reared when this was not permitted 

No. 2, a throughbred mare, hard puller, fidgety ; fine mouth, long not, badly put on. 

No. 3, a thoroughbred mare, g¢ pered, honest hard puller ; dull,dry mouth, 

No. i, was ry A, immediately ; No. 2 now ‘bends her neck, and looks at her fences ; No.3 
would carry a lac 

This has been e sitected by a bridle which acts with unexpected, I may say with miraculous, 
success, and I can't resist the pleasure of making it known, through’ the medium of your journal, 
to my many friends and who exist most hunting-fiel flelds. 


T take no me it to m self for this discon a hie o to Major Dwyer. his book is 
published by ‘illiam lackw. ood & Sons, _ 
Wherwell Priory, Nov. 29. GARDNER. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sows, Edinburgh and London. 


Sixth “Thousand, 6d.; by: return n of post, Is, 8d. 
(PHE ROMAN INDEX and ITS LATE PROCEEDINGS: 
a Second Letter to Archbishop Manning. By E. 8. oe 
Also, Fifteenth Thousand, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. 7 
THE CHURCH’S CREED or the CROWN’S CREED? 
Or, ae Two Letters, cloth, 4s.; by post, 4s. 6d. 
y the same Author, Is.; by post, Is. 1d. 


IS the WESTERN CHURCH UNDER ANATHEMA? 


J.T. Hayes, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and SIMPKIN. 
Now ready, Eighth Edition, Eleventh Thousand, 2s. 6d.; or cloth, 38. post free. 
was MALTHUS RIGHT or NOT?—The Elements of 
Social Science. Also, an Edition in French, 3s. 
E. TRUELOVE, 256 High Holborn. 


Just ready, cloth elegant, 5s. ; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 
PATRANAS. Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. 
By the Author of * Traditions of Tirol. 
Tilustrations by E. H. Cornou.p. 
GRIFFITH & FARRAN, St. Paul's nae 


Just published, Third Edition, revised and 1 g d, with additi Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 
and its CURE. By Gro. D., F.B.C.8. 
London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 
| Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts Cases in 
Illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by ls. 
ee S of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By 
Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H, 219 Regent Street. 
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December 18, 1869.] 


The Saturday Review.. 


NELSON’S PRIZE BOOKS. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE GIFT-BOOKS. 
» the French of Louis Ficurer. Translated, Edited,and 
ty i. ADAMS. 230 Engravings. Imp. 8vo. pp. in cloth 


ust out, 

and ge gol ork Work will be found a valuable addition to the Library and a handsome ornament 
for the ‘Drawing:rom ‘Table. It treats of Mountains, Valleys, Plains, Earthquakes, 
Voleanoe and Rivers : and surveys, in a comprehensive and lucid manner, 


sovines of f Physical Geograpl 
the entire 4 ith between 300 and 3 300 engravings will recommend it as a gift-book 


Wil 
iraltstudents of physical science." — Times, Dec. 10, | 
Formerly issued of a Series : 8 
BIRD. Translated from the French of JuLES MIcHELET. 210 Engravings 
= Giacomelli. Imperial 8vo. cloth and gold, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, 21s, 
RSERT WORLD. Translated from the ‘French of AnTHUR MANGIN. 
160 Iliustrations. Imperial 8vo. cloth und gold, 12s. 6d. ; morocco, 25s. 
HB MYSTERIES OF THE OCEAN. Translated from the French of ARTHUR 
Mayes. 130 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. cloth and gold, 10s.6d.; morocco, 25s. 


THE SCHONBERG-COTTA SERIES. 
1, THE MAR MARTYRS OF SEAIN, AND LIBERATORS OF HOLLAND; or, the 
Story of the Sisters Dolores and Costanza Cazalla, New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, és. ad 
9, THE DIARY OF BROTHER BARTHOLOMEW, with other Tales and Sketches 
of Christian Life in Different Lands and Ages. New Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 1, a aie 
Formerly issued: 
3, CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
6s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s. 
4 SKETCHES OF CHRISTIAN “yy IN ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s. 
5, WANDERINGS OVER BIBLE LANDS AND SEAS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 12s. 
¢ THE DIARY OF MRS. KITTY TREVYLYAN: a Story of the Times of 
Whitefield and the Wesleys. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s. 
7, WINIFRED BERTRAM AND THE WORLD SHE LIVED IN. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s. 
$. THE DRAYTONS AND THE DAVENANTS:7a Story of the Civil Wars. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s. 
9, POEMS: The Women of the Gospels—the Three Wakings—Songs and Hymns— 
Memorial Verses. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 63. 6d. 
10. ON BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA: a Story of the Commonwealth and the 
Restoration. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s. 
iL | gy FOR THE WARFARE OF LIFE (from the Writings of 


ther). Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s. 
NELSON’S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. The only Complete Edition.; 300 Engravings. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 690, cloth and gold, 6s. (Just out. 
This is a new and unabridged Translation of a Work which has acquired a great and 


well-merited popularity, from its happy combination of instruction and amusement—of 

the interest of Romance with the discoveries of Science. 
“We never met the child yet whom this story did not fascinate; and if some publisher, would 
have it translated in its old fulness, we believe it would have a success of * Uncle 


Cabi Spectator, July 10, 1869. 
= ai boca unabridged, and enriched with some 300 woodcuts far above the 


average.” —Times, Dec. 10, 1869. 
FRANK OLDFIELD; or, Lost and Found. By Rev. J.P. Witson. Temperance 
Prize Tale. 6 Engravings. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (Just out. 
*%* The Committee of the United Kingdom Band of Hope Union having offered Prizes 
of £100 and £50 respectively, for the best ‘Two Tales illustrative of Temperance in its rela- 
tion to the Young, the present tale, Frank Oldtield,” was selected from Eighty-four Tales 
as the one entitled to the First Prize. 
ISABEL’S SECRET ; or, a Sister's Love : a Tale for the o Young. By the Author of 
“The Story ofa Happy Little Girl.” Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d (Just out. 
THE HOUSEHOLD TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONG. "Specimens of the English 
Poets, Chronologically Arranged ; with Notes and nearly 1,000 Marginal Quotations. 
s0Engravings. Crown 8vo. cloth and gold, 5s, [Just out. 
7, WORLD AT HOME. Pictures and Scenes in Far-off Lands. By Many and 
Kirpy. 130 Illustrations. Square Svo. richly gilt, 6s. 


ANNALS OF INDUSTRY AND GENIUS. By Miss C. L. BRIGHTWELL. 38 
Engravings. Post Svo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s. 

BURNING AND SHINING LIGHTS; or, Records of the Lives of Eminent 
tne of of Christ. By the Rev. Rozerr STEELE, D.D. Post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt 

ges, 3s. 

DOING GOOD; =. The Christian in Walks of Usefulness. Illustrated by 
Bmeasiny, > the Rev. ROBERT STEELE, D.D. Post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 78. 

LIVES MADE SUBLIME BY FAITH AND WORKS. By the Rev. Ropert 

an, Be .D., Author of * Doing Good,” &c. Post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 78. 

SUCCESS IN LIFE: a Book for Young Men. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 

THE EARLY CHOICE: a Book for Daughters. By the Rev. W. K. Tweepie, D.D. 
Steel Plates. Post 8vo. gilt edges, 3s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 

THE FAMILY TREASURY. Volume for 1869. Imperial 8vo. handsomely bound 
in cloth, 7s. 6d. 

RECORDS OF NOBLE LIVES.—Sir Philip Sidney; Francis Bacon; Admiral Blake ; 
George Monk, A of Albemarle; William Penn, &c. &. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 
Author of the nshine of Domestic Life,” &c. Post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 78. 

LIVING TO PURPOSE ; or, Making the Best of Life. By JOmErE JOHNSON, ethan 
of“ Living in Earnest,” &c. Post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, 79. 

THE SUNSHINE OF DOMESTIC LIFE; or, Sketches of Womanly Seen; and 
Stories of the Lives of Noble Women. By W.H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. Post 8vo. cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 6 

GREAT MISSIONARIES. A Series of Biographies. By the Rev. ANDREW 
THOMSON, D.D., Edinburgh. 8 Engravings. Post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

ABOVE RUBIES; or, Memorials of Christian Gentlewomen. By Miss C. L. 
BRIGHTWELL, Author of “ Annals of Industry and Genius,” &e. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 6d. 

LIVING IN EARNEST. With Lessons and Incidents from the Lives of the Great 
and Good. By JosEPpH JoHuNsON, Author of “ Heroines of our Time,” &c. Post 8vo. 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 

WALTER AT THE SEA-SIDE; or, Facts and Fancies about the Shore and the Deep. 

Woodcuts. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 
wt | Sook well calculated to make ¢ hile = a think, and inform themselves as to the wonders of 
the ocean and its shores.”"—7'imes, Dee. 

NELSON’S CATALOGUE of REW and PRIZE prices, and 
—t Reward Gots and Small Books for Sunday Schools, can be had on application to 


BALLANTYNE’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

1, THE YOUNG FUR TRADERS: a Tale of the Far North. Post 8vo. with 
Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 

2. UNGAVA: aTale of Esquimaux Land. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 

3. THE CORAL ISLAND: a Tale of the Pacific. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 

joth, 

4, MARTIN RATTLER; 4 a Boy’s Adventures in the Forests of Brazil. Post 8vo. 
with Illustrations, cloth, 3s 

5. THE DOG CRUSOE AND HIS MASTER : a Tale of the Western Prairies. 
Post 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 3s 

6. THE GORILLA HUNTERS: a "Tale of Western Africa. Post Svo. with 
Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 

7, THE WORLD OF ICE; or, Adventures in the Polar Regions. Post S8vo. with 
Engravings, cloth, 3s. 

KINGSTON’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


ME VOYAGE TO SOUTHERN SEAS. 52 Engravings. Crown 8vo- 


2. OLD JACK: a Sea Tale. 66 Engravings. Crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 
3. A VOYAGE ROUND THE WOKLD. 42 Engravings. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 
LONDON: 2 PATERNOSTER ROW. EDINBURGH: HOPE PARK. 


NELSON’S PRIZE BOOKS —continued. 


A. L. O. E. SERIES OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


. CLAUDIA: a Tale. By A. L.O.E. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (Just out, — 

2. THE SHEPHERD of BETHLEHEM. 40 Engravings. New Llustrated Edition, 
crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

3. EXILES IN BABYLON; or, Caren of Light. 34 Engravings. New Tilus- 
trated Edition , crown 8vo. ‘cloth extra, 

4, MY NEIGHBOUR'S SHOES; or, or, Pealng for Others. Post 8vo. cloth extra | 
gilt edges, with beautifully illuminated si 2s. 6d. 

5. THE YOUNG PILGRIM. A Tale Sounatieg the Pilgrim’s Progress. a7, 


ew I d Edition, crown 8vo. 4s. / 
6. THE GIANT-KILLER. 40 Engravings. New Illustrated Baton, crown 
price 4s, 
7. FAIRY ENOW-LSES. 34 Illustrations. New Illustrated Edition, crown 
8vo. 3s. 


8. HEBREW HEROES. A Tale founded on Jewish History. Post 8vo. $s. 6d. 4 


9. ON Tan Wars or, Places Passed by Pilgrims, Illustrated. Post 8vo. 
price 


10. THE TRIUMPH OVER MIDIAN. Illustrated. Post/8vo. 3s. 6d.; morocco, 8s. 64. 
11. HOUSE BEAUTIFUL; or, The Bible Museum, Illustrated. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
12, RESCUED FROM EGYPT. Illustrated. Post 8vo. 3s, 6d.; morocco, 88. 6d. J 


13. PRIDE AND HIS PRISONERS. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

14. THE GOLDEN FLEECE. Illustrated. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

15. THE ROBY FAMILY. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

16. IDOLS IN THE HEART: a Tale. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. ~~ 

17. PRECEPTS IN PRACTICE; or, Stories Illustrating the Proverbs. Fop. Svo- 


price 3s. 

18. =: SLES CASKET; or, Love not the World: a Tale, Illustrated. 
‘cp. 8vo. 

19. WAR AND PEACE, A Tale of the Retreat from Cabul. Illustrated, Fep. 8¥o. 
price 3s. 


20. THE HOLIDAY CHAPLET. Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt elem, te 

21, THE SUNDAY CHAPLET. Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s, 

22, MIRACLES OF HEAVENLY LOVE IN DAILY LIFE. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

23. WHISPERING UNSEEN ; or, “Be ye Doers of the Word, and not Hearers 
Only.” Illustrated. Fep. ds. 6d. 

24. PARLIAMENT IN THE PLAY-ROOM. Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

25. THE MINE; or, Darkness and Light. Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

26. FLORA; or, Self-Deception. Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

27. THE CROWN OF SUCCESS; or, Four Heads to Furnish. Fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. . 

28. ZAIDA’S NURSERY NOTE-BOOK. A Book for Mothers. Fep. 8vo. 2s, 

29. POEMS AND HYMNS. Fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

30. RAMBLES OF A RAT, Illustrated. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 

3l. — THE HISTORY OF THEJEWS. Ilustrated, Fep. 8yv0. 
price is. 

32. WINGS AND STINGS. 18mo. Edition, Illustrated, 1s, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 
LONDON: 29 PATERNOSTER ROW. EDINBURGH: HOPE PARK. 
NEW YORK: 52 BLEECKER STREET, 


LOCKWOOD & CO’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


THE WAY to WIN: a Story of Adventure Afloat and 
Ashore. By CHARLES A. BEacn, Author of “ Lost ) Sanese,” “ Ran Away from Home,” 
&c. Fep. 8vo. with 4 Full-page Lilustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d, (Just published. 
“A book for boys, inculcating perseverance under the most unfavourable circumstances: 
and illustrating the moral lesson by a series of stirring adventures. ve Court Circular. 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS of the DAY! A Birthday 
Book for Boys and Girls. By CHaRLEs and Mary CowpDEN ow Edition, 
post Svo. with 113 Engravings, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges6s. [Just published. 

bel to the first-class works fur young people this honourably 

Tt will be an agreeable souvenir as a gift-book, whether it isconnected with Christmas, the 
New Year, or a Birthday.” —TZimes. 


SUNBEAM STORIES. The Fourth Series, containi 
“Minnie’s Love” and the New Tale “ Married and Settled,” both by the Author 
“A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” Fep. 8vo. with 4 Full-page "Bagravings, cloth cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MARRIED and SETTLED may be had separately, 6d. sewed; cloth limp, ~ 
THE BOY’S OWN BOOK: a Complete Encyclopedia of Sports 


and nations, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative. New and enlarged Edition for 1870, 
including Velocipedes, La Crosse, Base Ball, &c. Imperial I6mo. with more than 600 Il- 
lustrations and 10 Vignette Titles printed in gold. over 700 pages, » handopenely bound in 
cloth, 8s. 6d. ; or in French morocco elegant, gilt edges, 12s. (Just published. 

“Not one amongst its rivals—not half a dozen of them rolled into match our old 
favourite. It is still peerless....More truly than ever the lawgiver of the playground.’ de ty 

“Its imitators have been but pany fhe edition just issued Tay bid detiance 
to them alli.” —Builey’ Magazine Sports. 

“ Mr. Lockwood's * Boy’s Own Book is the real x work which we knew in s long 
gone by, but in a new and much enlarged form. ‘To name it is to praise it-"—Saturday eview. 


MERRY TALES for LITTLE FOLK. Edited by Madame 
De CHATELAIN. Containing The House that Jack Built—Little Bo- Mother 
Goose—Cock Robin—Mother Hubbard—The Three Bears—Jack the Giant-Killer—Tom 
Thumb—Puss in Boots—Little Red Riding Hood—Goody Two Shoes—Cinderella, and 
28 other Old Favourites. Cloth elegant, with 200 a 3s. od; gilt edges, 4s. 

“ A charming collection of favourite aries. —A thence 
* oo to be placed in every nursery by Act of Parliament.” "Aunt Judy's Magazine. 
and and you wish to con- 
ute to piness jove Wil on your Christmas 
Tales for Little Polk. Lady's Gon 


THE BOY’S HOME BOOK of SPORTS, GAMES, EXER- 
CISES and PURSUITS. By Writers of “The Boy’ 3 Own Magazine.” Crown 8vo. 
with 200 Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece and ‘Title, cloth gilt 
price 2s. (Just published. 

“A smart litle volume, well adapted as a present to young gentlemen home for the holidays.” 


ee 
“ Apparently exhaustive of its subject.” —Zimes. 4 


THE LITERATURE and CURIOSITIES of DREAMS: a 


Commonplace Book concerning the prseey ry of Dreams and Visions, &c. 1, ee 
SBAFIELD, M.A. New and Revised ition, complete in 1 vol. post 8vo. 5 ~~ 


Anexh ive handbook upon the subject.” —Saturday 4 
HISTORIC NINEPINS: a Book of Curiosities, wherein Old 


“ All students of history will be obliged to Mr. Timbs for the way in which he Saocsiiocted o 
number of facts, refutations, and disputed points into one handy volume ."" Standard. 
Supplementary 


NOTABLE THINGS of OUR OWN TIME: 
jy Joun Times, 


Volume of Things Not Generall: 
“ A handy and trustworthy chronicle of our advance." —Notes and Queries, 


With Frontispiece and Vignette, cloth. 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, EC. 


W YORK: 52 BLEECKER STREET. 
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The Saturday Review. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


VOL. II. of HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


By W. Hepwortu Dixon. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO 
THE QUEEN. FOURTH EDITION, 8vo. 15s. 


From the Times.—* Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit. | His 


descriptions are given with terseness and vigour. The greater part of the second volume 
is occupied with the story of the Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and 
will repay perusal. Another cause cél2bre, of perennial! interest, is the murder of Sir 
‘Thomas Overbury wd Lord and Lady Somerset. Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. We may 
congratulate the author on this, his latest work. Both volumes are decidedly attractive, and 
throw much light on our national history, but the palm of superior interest must we think be 
awarded to the second volume.” 


LIFE and REMAINS of ROBERT LEE, 


D.D., Minister of Old Greyfriars, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. By 

R. H. Srory, Minister of Rosneath. With an Introductory Chapter by Mrs. 

OuipHaAnt, Author of “ The Life of Edward Irving.” 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait. 

From the 7imes.—“ We need make no apology to our readers for calling their attention to 

the life and writings of a man who by, the force and energy of his character has lett an indelible 

mark on the annals of his country. It is but a small thing for a man to leave a mere name 

behind him, even though that name be famous ; it is a far higher merit to bequeath to posterity 

a living influence, and this Dr. Lee certainly accomplished. We cordially commend the 
perusal of the book to everybody.” 


FRANCIS the FIRST, and other Historic 


Studies. By A. BAILLIE CocHRANE. 2 vols. 21s. 


“These eloquent volumes contain three interesting and instructive studies—‘ Francis the 
First,’ ‘ The Council of Blood,’ and * The Flight of Varennes.’ It will not lessen the attraction 
of their es pages that the author deals mainly with the ic el of these histori 
passages.” —Jost. 


A BOOK ABOUT the CLERGY. By J. 


C. JEAFFRESON, B.A. Oxon, Author of “A Book about Doctors,” “A Book 
about Lawyers,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [Just ready. 


FAIRY FANCIES. By Lizzie Sevina Even. 


Illustrated by the Marchioness of Hastines. 1 vol. elegantly bound, 10s. 6d. 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE UNKIND WORD, and other Stories. 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. 21s. 

“The author of ‘John Halifax’ has written some interesting and fascinating stories, but we 
can call io mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the fresh and 
—_ sketches in these volumes. Such a character as Jessie stands out from a crowd of 

roines as the type of all that is truly noble, pure, and womanly.” —United Service Mag. 


DEBENHAM’S VOW. By Ametia B. Epwarps, 


Author of “ Barbara’s History,” &c. 3 vols. 


“*Debenham’s Vow’ is decidedly a clever book. The story is pure and interesting, and most 
of the characters are natural, while some of them are charming.”"—Saturday Review. 

“This work is highly creditable to the author. The two best merits of the work are that it 
is original, and that its sympathies are with right things.” —A thenceum. 

“There is everything ty amuse and interest in this book. There is a wealth of excellent and 
spirited delineations of persons and events.” —Post. 


FORGOTTEN by the WORLD. 3 vols. 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE. By Saran Tytter, 


Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Whatever Miss Tytler publishes is worth reading. Her book is original and rich in observa- 
tion. Her heroes and heroines are pure and noble studies in English life,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


GUY VERNON. By the Hon. Mrs. Woutre. 


“* Guy Vernon’ is a good novel in every sense of theword. It isa very interesting, graceful, 
stirring, and touching story, told in a clear, flowing style, and whose principal personage is a 
very lovely and loveable creature. Violet Harcourt is a creation of which any novelist might 
be proud.” — Examiner. 


VIOLA. By the Author of “Caste.” 


3 vols. 
“ A clever and most carefully-written novel.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE DUKE’S HONOUR. By Epwarp 


Wieerrorce, Author of “ Social Life in Munich,” &c. 3 vols. [Dec. 23. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S NEW WORKS 


IN ELEGANT CLOTH BINDINGS, 


THE GOOD ST. LOUIS and HIS TIMES. By Mrs. Bray, 


a aed * “The Life of Stothard,” * Borders of the Tamar and Tavy,” &c. Post 8vo. 
price 7s. 

We have here the history of one of the most saintly as well as most secularly interesting of 
medieval kings admirably supplied in these pages.""—7imes. 


PATRANAS;; or, Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. 
Post 8vo. with Illustrations by Edward H. Corbould, 5s. 
= chivalrous, quaint, and truly Spanish.” —Monthly Packet. 
“ An agreeable addition to our store of legendary tales.”—Daily News. 
“ Told in a lively and graphic manner.” —Times. 


ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE BOOKS. 
FAVOURITE FABLES in PROSE and VERSE. Small 4to. 


with 24 beautiful Illustrations from Drawings by Harrison Weir, printed on toned paper, 
extra cloth, 6s.; cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


“ We hail with preat satisfaction the vigorous and lifelike illustrations in this pretty volume. 
The character and intelligence which Mr. Weir puts into his beasts is delightful. 


Saturday Review. 


JOHN DEANE of NOTTINGHAM: his Adventures and 


Exploits. By 5s. 


TALES of the WHITE COCKADE. By Barsara 
5s. 


THEODORA : a Tale for Girls. By Emma Marryat Norris. 
4s. 6d. 


FROM PEASANT to PRINCE; or, the Life of Alexander 


Prince Menschikoff. 2s. 6d. 


MILLICENT and HER COUSINS. By the Hon. Aveusta 


BETHELL. 3s. 


BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN, the HERO of BRITTANY. 


By E. BONNECHOSE. Translated by M.J.JEUNE. 23. 6d. 


ADVENTURES of HANS STERK, the SOUTH AFRICAN 
HUNTER and PIONEER. By Captain Drayson. 5s. 


ROSAMOND FANE; or, the Prisoners of St. James. By 


C. LER. 3s. 6d. 


TALES of the TOYS as TOLD by THEMSELVES, By 


Mrs. BRODERIP, Daughter of Tuomas Hoop. in, 38. 6d.; coloured, gilt edges, 4s. 


[December 18, 1869, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONg 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


MEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE 
PRINCESS OF WALES. 


A DIARY in the EAST DURING the TOUR of the PRINCE 
and PRINCESS of WALES. By Howarp Specia! 
Correspondent of the “Times.” Demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 

“ Mr, Russell had a difficult task to 7 erform, and he has done it well.” —Times 
“This v i it 
that cag ery A volume which is really rich in every Quality 
“ Dr. Russell nevi te better, and i Producing, 


ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN: Photographs of the finest Fema 
Portraits by Sir JosHua REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, Sir Epwin 
Newron, and Sir Tuomas LAWRENCE. With Descriptive Letterpress by 
of our best Art-Critics. Large 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 42s. ™ 
“ Asa book of beauty this volume will hold a distinguished place.”—A th 
“ The book is a large and handsome quarto, and the photographs are admirably executed,” 


SIR JONAH BARRINGTON. 
PERSONAL SKETCHES of HIS OWN TIME. By & 
JONAH BARRINGTON, Member of the Irish Parliament, Judge of the High 


Court of Admiralty in Ireland. With a Memoir of the A " 
8vo. cloth, 18s, uthor. 2 Vols, demy 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL ‘HISTORY. 
ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., with more than 1,500 Illustrations by 


Coleman, Wolf, Harrison Weir, Wood, Dalziel, and others. 
royal 8vo. cloth, £2 14s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 
ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. Edited 


by Howarp SraunTon. With 1,200 Illustrations by John Gilbert, 
Steel Portrait. 3 vols, super-royal 8vo. cloth, £2 16s, 4 ™ 


THE GUINEA TENNYSON. 
THE POEMS of ALFRED TENNYSON, with Illustration 
Harley, &c. A New Edition in New Binding. 
ENGLISH ART. 
GEMS of ENGLISH ART of the NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


By P. T. PALGRAVE, M.A. With 24 Plates beautifull ted in Colours 
Leighton, 4to. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL for 1870. Edited 
by Epmunp RovurtepGk. Containing more than 700 pages, 21 full. 
page Plates, 6 full-page Coloured Plates, and numerous other Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. . 


“ Undoubtedly the best Boys’ Annual.”—Court Circular. 
THE NEW COLOURED PICTURE-BOOK. 


THE CHILD’S PICTURE-BOOK of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
With full-page Coloured Pictures by Kronheim. Oblong, cloth, 6s, 


H. S. MARKS, A.R.A. 
RIDICULOUS RHYMES. Large Pictures drawn by H. §, 


Marks, A.R.A. Elaborately printed Colours Vincent Broo! 
fancy cover, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE YOUNG ONES HAVE A TREAT BEFORE THEM IN 
OUR NURSE'S PICTURE BOOK. Containing full- 
by the Stories of Tom Thumb, te 
aan , Jack o’ the talk, and Puss in Boots. Large 4to. 
MISS METEYARD’S NEW BOOK. 
DORA and HER PAPA: a Tale for Young Ladies. By the 


Author of “ Lilian’s Golden Hours.” Illustrated by the Brothers Dalziel. 
Post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. ” 


THE REV. H. C. ADAMS'S NEW BOOK. 


TALES upon TEXTS. By the Author of “Barford Bridge,” 


“Schoolboy Honour,” &c, With Illustrations by th thers Dalziel. 
8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


MRS. JAMESON’S FAMOUS BOOKS, 
Post 8vo. cloth, with Illustrations, price 5s. each, 
1. CHARACTERISTICS of WOMEN, 
2. FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 


THE NEW PICTURE-BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
BUDS and FLOWERS of CHILDISH LIFE. With Ilus- 
page neh it, be. Pletsch, printed in Colours by Leighton Brothers. Small 
THE VERY BOOK FOR BOYS. 

THE GREAT BATTLES of the BRITISH ARMY: including 

the Indian Mutiny and the Abyssinian War. With full-page Coloured Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 5s, 

ROUTLEDGE’S NEW 3s, 6d. JUVENILE BOOKS. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, with Illustrations, each 3s, 6d. 

1. TOM DUNSTONE’S TROUBLES. By Mrs. Erroart. 
2. FRED and the GORILLAS. By Toomas Mituer. 
3. THE YOUNG MAROONERS. By J. R. Goutpine. 


ARTHUR SKETCHLEY’S NEW ANNUAL. 
MRS. BROWN’S CHRISTMAS-BOX. SKETCHIEY. 
Fancy boards, 1s, 

Now ready, everywhere, fancy cover, 1s. 
ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. Edited by Epwuxp 


ROUTLEDGE. 


*,* ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE will be sent by post 
to any Address. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


LONDON : THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
NEW YORK: 416 BROOME STREET. 
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The Saturday Review. 


BARING GOULD'S SILVER STORE. 
Lately published, in crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
SILVER STORE collected from Medieval Christian 
and Jewish Mines. By the Rev. SaBINE BARING-GouLD, M.A. Author of 
«Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.” 

London: LoneMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
~ a MACLISE’S MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES IN MINIATURE. 
Miniature Edition, in imperial 16mo. with all the Original Plates reproduced in 

Lithography, price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, or 21s. bound in morocco by Riviére, 
OORE'’S IRISH MELODIES, Illustrated with 161 Designs 
by D. MACLISE, R.A., and the whole of the Text engraved. 
THE ORIGINAL EDITION, Text and Illustrations from Steel 
Plates, super-royal 8vo. price 31s. 6d. cloth, or 52s. 6d. morocco. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. sewed, 
TRANSACTIONS of the BRITISH CHESS ASSO- 
CIATION for the YEARS 1868 and 1869; containing a Report of the 
Proceedings at the London Meeting, with a Selection of the Games played in the 
various Tournaments. Edited by J. LOWENTHAL and G. W. MEDLEY. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


LAND-LAWS AND NATIONAL WELFARE. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 
Te BIBLE the PEOPLE’S CHARTER. By Micwarn 


THomas SADLER. 


“ We bear unhesitating testimony to the sound sense Mr. Sadler exhibits, the 
yaried knowledge and the real power he possesses.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

“The best part of Mr. Sadler’s book is that in which he discusses what he calls 
the ‘agrarian law’ of the Mosaic constitution. On this subject he has collected a 
very considerable body of information and makes out a strong case.” SPECTATOR. 

“ Readers of a higher class, and a more educated tone of mind, who take an 
interest in the many useful topics here discussed, may rely on Mr. Sadler as a pains- 
taking, cautious, and safe guide who has much to say that is worthy of their very 
best attention.” STANDARD. 

London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. pp. 536, price 15s. cloth, 


MESsi48 the PRINCE. By J. W. Bosanavet, F.R.A.S. 
Second Edition, with corrections and additions. Illustrated with a Map of 
the Solar Eclipse of 15th June B.c. 763, registered at Nineveh, and foretold by 
Amos viii. 9; with Facsimiles of Three Ancient Tombstones from the Crimea, 
shewing how the Jews’ descendants of the ten tribes have preserved the date of their 
Captivity under Shalmanezer as the year B.c. 696. Alsoa plete Chronological 
Table adjusting Secular with Hebrew Chronology from the year B.C. 1000 to A.D. 33, 

and a Treatise on the Sabbatical Years and Jubilees. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, with 3 Maps, 2 Panoramas of Summits, 4 full-page Engravings on 
Wood, and 16 Woodcuts in the Text, in One Volume, square crown 8vo. price 18s. 
clo! 


th, 
RAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS and BASHAN; 
including Visits to Ararat and Tabreez, and Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz. 
By DoveLas W. FRUSHFIELD. 


“ The book is written in a simple and manly 
style, and gives an agreeable impression of 
the spirit in which the travellers carried out recording his performances in a thoroughl: 
their design...... We may congratulate Mr. satisfactory manner .’’"—/all Mall Gazette. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Freshfield on having achieved a much rarer 
feat than the ascent of mountains, that of 


In 8vo. pp. 588, price 16s, cloth, 
and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By Saapwortn 
H. Hopeson. 

This Work propounds a theory which covers the whole ground of Speculative 
Philosophy. It solves the contradictions supposed by Sir W. HAMILTON inherent 
in the idea of the Infinite. 

Parr I. contains an Analysis of Perception, and Association of Ideas, 
Parr II. contains the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on HEGEL. 
London: LonGmwANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just pubiished, in One Volume, 8vo. price 12s. 6d, 

EORGE PETRIE, LL.D. M.R.LA. &c. formerly President 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy: his Life and Labours in Art and Arche- 
By WILLIAM Srokrs, M.D, D.C.L. Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen in 


“ Petrie’s fame will doubtless always mainly | caree 
Test wy his ificent volume on the | abstracts of his more important archwxologica! 


Round Towers, and the early ecclesiastical | works, and a complete list of his writings and 
remains in Ireland. But we hardly knew, | engraved pictures.”’—Athenwum. 
till we learned it from Dr. Stokes’s book, how | “A loving and appreciative memoir....The 
varied his studies and attainments were.” | archwologist may learn from Petrie’s example 
Saturday Review. | the best mode of study...... Dr. Stokes’s in- 
“Dr. Stokes has d his bi ical | i 


fi teresting memoir is a valuable addition to our 
task with loving care. Apart from Petrie’s | lives of distinguished Irishmen.” 
Notes and Queries. 

London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S WORKS, 
* Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 2is. cloth, 
OMMENTARY on ST. PETER: with Notes and Index. 
Being Vols. III. and IV. ofa New Edition of AncupisHor LEIGHTON’s Works, 
to be completed in Six Volumes, including many Sermons, Letters, and other pieces 
never before published, a New Translation of the Latin Works, a Catalogue of his 
Library, and a Life of Archbishop Leighton and of his Father, Dr. Leighton. By 


tions, by the Rev. WALTER 
Vo1. I. 8vo. price 14s. 


NEW WORKS. 


| FJISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of — Armada. By J. A. Froupr, M.A. 


Vols. XI. and XII. (completion), 


(THE LIFE and LETTERS *of FARADAY. 


By Dr. Bence Jones, Secretary of the Royal Institution. 2 vols. &vo. 


with Portrait, price 28s, 


(CHARACTERISTICS. By Antnony, Third 


Earl of SHarrespury. Edited, with Marginal Analysis, Notes and Illustra- 
College, Oxford. 


M. Hatcu, M.A., Fellow of New 


AXCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S COM- 


MENTARY on ST. PETER. New Edition, edited and annotated by the 
Rev. W. WEsT, B.A. 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE 


of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. By C. J. Er.icorr, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. Fifth Edition, revised. 8vo. price 12s, 


HE LORD’S PRAYER ILLUSTRATED 


by F. R. PickERsGILL, R.A. and HENkry AL¥orD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Imperial 4to. price 21s. 


VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE;; or, Tales of 


Hindu Devilry. Adapted by Ricnarp F. Burton, F.R.G.S. &c. With 
33 Illustrations by Ernest Griset. Crown 8vo. price 9s. 


QUR CHILDREN’S STORY, by 


their GOSSIPS. By the Author of “A Voyage en Zigzag. 
tions by the Author. Small 4to. price 10s. 6d. 


ONE of 


With 60 Illustra- 


JN FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the Elf- 


World. By RicHAaRD DoyLE. With a Poem by W. AtiincHamM. In folio, 
with 16 Plates, containing 36 Designs printed in Colours, price 31s. 6d. 


LIFE of JOHN GIBSON, R.A. Sculptor. 


Edited by Lady EastLakk. 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


GIk JOHN HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES of 


ASTRONOMY. Tenth Edition, bronght up to the Present State of Astro- 
nomical Knowledge; with Plates and Diagrams. 8vo. price 18s. 


JC PRACTICAL TREATISE on 


METALLURGY, adapted, &c. by W. Crookes, F.R.S. and E. Ronnie, Ph.D. 
Complete in Three Volumes 8vo. with 625 Woodcuts, price £4 19s. 


GTUDIES of the LAND and TENANTRY 


in IRELAND. By B. SAMUELSON, M.P. 16mo. price 1s. 


PIONEERING in the PAMPAS; or, the 


First Four Years of a Settler's Experience in the La Plata Camps. By 
TRicHarD Akruur SEyMouR. Second Edition. Post 8vo. with Map, price és. 


MENES and CHEOPS identified in HIS- 


TORY under DIFFERENT NAMES; with other Cosas. By Cart Von 
Rixarr. $vo. with 5 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


WILuiamM West, B.A. Incumbent of St. Columba’s, Nairn. 
To be followed in succession by— 
Vol. V. Expository Works. 
Vol. VI. Meditations on the Psalms, and Theological Lectures from the Latin; with 
the Spiritual Exercises appended. 
Vol. I. containing the Life, Letters, Miscellaneous Pieces, and Indexes ; completing 
the set for the General leader. 
*,* Vol. II. Sermons and Charges, price 15s. 
complete in itself and may be had separately. 
London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Each division of the Works is 


[PACITUS'S ANNALS, Booxs I. and II. 
Translated into English; with Notes and Marginal Analysis of the Chapters. 
By A. H. M.A. 8vo. price 5s. 


MIND and MANNER, or DIVERSITIES 


of LIFE. By JamrEs FLAMANK. Post Svo. price 7s. 6d. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RAYMOND LULLY’S GREAT ELIXIR: a_ Dramatic 


Poem. 


4, an Ls; or, Steps 
SCENES d STUDIES E Step 


and Stray Fancies. By Captain J. W. CLayTon, F.R.G.S., late 13th Light 


Dragoons, Author of “ Personal Memoirs of Charles II.,” &c. Post Svo. 
(Nearly ready. 


BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly. 
SUITABLE FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
SUITABLE FOR A NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
SUITABLE FOR A GIFT, OR A BIRTHDAY, OR ANY OTHER OCCASION. 
“ Equal to its predecessors, and that is saying a good deal.” —Times, December 10. 
loth, 3s. 6d. —Sent free to any Address. 


c 
SUNBEAM STORIES. Fourth Series. Containing “ Minnie’s 


Love,” and “ Married and Settled.” By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 


es *4* Each Series of * Sunbeam Stories” forms a distinct and separate book. 
A Trap,” &c., Cheap Edition, containing particulars, may 


tor 


be had by return Sea 


remitti ‘wo Stamps ; Twelve Copies fur One Shilling ; Six for Sixpence. Admirably adapted 
Distribution amongst the Poor, 
London : Lockwoop & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


of NOVELS and 


HOLMBY HOUSE, 5s. 
GOOD FOR NOTHING, 6s. 
QUEEN'S MARIES, 6s. 
THE INTERPRETER, 5s. 


TALES by J. G, WHyTe MELVILLE :— 
THE GLADIATORS, 5s. 

DIGBY GRAND, 5s. 

KATE COVENTRY, 5s. 

GENERAL BOUNCE, 5s. 


(C\ABINET EDITION 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN. READER, and DYER. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 18, 1869, 


On Thursday, the 23rd inst. 1s. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY. No. CXXI. | 


With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and George Du Maurier. 
CONTENTS: 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. With an Tilustration. Chapters 28, 29, 
GLIMPSES OF a IN THE DAYS OF OLD. 
SHAMROCKIA 
3.—A Page of Biography Supplied. 
THE STREAM THAT HURRIES BY. By GERALD GrirrIy. 
OUR NEW BISHOP. Apropos of the “ CEcumenical.” 
THE KING OF SWEDEN'S POEMS. 
AGAINST TIME. With an Illustration. 
Chapter 10.—The Calumet goes round among the Childersleighs. 
al 11.—Miss Childersleigh — a Home and finds a Friend. 
12.—The General Meetin, 


SMITH, ELDER, & Co. 15 Waterloo Place. 


On the 22nd instant. Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS : 
1, RED_AS A ROSE IS SHE. By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 
Chapters 35 to 37. 
2. CHARACTERISTICS OF MODERN PAINTING. 
3. THE “CONVULSIONNAIRES” OF ST. MEDARD. By Tomas 
ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
4. MADEMOISELLE SCUDERI. A Tale of the 17th Century. (Concluded.) 
5. WHAT WOMEN THINK ABOUT MEN, 
6. AN ACTING CHARADE. 
7. THE STORY OF MY FIRST CIRCUIT. 
8 A RACE FOR A WIFE. By the Author of “ Breezie Langton.” 
Chapter 1.—The Belle of the Ball. 
» 2—The Denizens of Glinn, 
» %.—A Projected Alliance, 
RICHARD BentLeY, New Burlington Street. 


THE ACADEMY. 


HE THIRD NUMBER of “THE ACADEMY,” a New 


Science, 
and Art, published THIS DAY, contains, besides Papers of Literary and Scientific 


Literary Review and Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, 


Information, an unpublished Letter of SIR ISAAC NEW TON. 
JOuUN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BESSY RANE. 


Ready on_ Tuesday, December 21 (Monthly, 6d.).—A New Illustrated Serial Story, 
by Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “East Lynne,” &c., entitled 


BESSY RANE, 


Will be commenced in the JANUARY Number of 


THE ARGOSY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
THE STORY WILL BE ILLUSTRATED BY AN EMINENT ARTIST. 
Monthly, 6d. 


Of all Booksellers in the Kingdom. 


Every Thursday, 4d.; Monthly Parts, 1s. 4d. and Is, 8d, 


NATURE: 
A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Science. 
Nos. I.—VII. now ready, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
Publishing Office, 9 Southampton Street, Strand. 


On and after the Ist of January, 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 


Altered in form and greatly Enlarged, in accordance with its wider scope and the 
increased variety of its Contents, will appear as a 


MORNING JOURNAL; 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 


The _— of THE PALL MALL GAZETTE will be continued as 
an Evening Journal. 


Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Gate Cross. 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 


P A L L M A L L 

Conrents oF No, LXIV., DECEMBER 18, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES, Lodgings for the Poor. 
Cuildren and Metaphysics. 

eae. Aristocracies. The Revolt in South Daimatia, 
The Difficulty at the Rel River. Prospects of Railway Travellers and 

Next Session on Education. 


London Casuals, 
Disease among British Troops in India. The ‘Turkish Loan. 


The Americans and San Domingo. 
A Pair of Irish Bulls. 
English Salmon, 
Mr. Parker's Photographs of Rome. 
Reviews, 
Story’s Life of Dr. Lee. 
Some Ilustrated Books of the Season. 
* The Scenery of England and Wales.” 
Indian Affairs. Sermons in Stone, 
OcCASIONAL Notes ForEIGN Arrairns. SUMMARY or News, 


Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Gress. 


NVERNESS NEW CATHEDRAL.—THE BUILDER of 


this Week contains a View of the New Cathedral, Illustrations of the Capitals and full 
Deser!ption—Paper on the Lighthouses of England—T he Art Education Congress—Fall of 
Station, B ‘The Decoration of Churches; and all Current Topics. 4d.; or by post, 5d. 
And all Newsmen. 


HE 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
The Illegitimate Birth Rate in Europe. 
The Last Phase of the University Test 
Question. 
The Sultan and the Khedive, 
The French Empress. 
Bishop Temple's Farewell. 
Charity. 


1 1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 


For DECEMBER 25 
" Contains Special Articles upon the Literature of England, France, Germany, R; 
Italy, Belgium, Spain, Holland, Turkey, Denmark, Sweden, Portugal, ae 
American Literature for for the 


! and America, forming a Survey of European and 
Year 1869, 


NOTICE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
Will be PERMANENTLY ENLARGED on and after January 1, 1870, 
May be ordered of any Bookseller or News-agent, 3d. 
Single Copies sent by post on receipt of Four Postage Stamps, 


PUBLISHED BY JOHN FRANCIS, 20 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, we. 


Published every Saturday, Unstamped, 6d.; Stamped, 7d. 


THE GRAPHIC. 


An Illustrated Weekly Newspaper. 


THE GRAPHIC for this day contains the following Articles and Engraving 
from Drawings by the most eminent Artists: 


GEORGE ENGLAND 
TO AMERIC 

THE MORTU ree CHAPEL ON BOARD 
THE “MONARCH.” 

THE BAZAAR AT CATRO. 

PORTRAIT OF DR. JOSEPHUS FESS- 
LEK, Secretary to the Council of the 
Vatican. 

SKETCHES AT THE CATTLE SHOW. 

SMITHYIELD PRIZE CATTLE, 

WORN OUT. 


LEAVING OLD ENGLAND. 
OF THE 


ENIE, 


THE HOSPITAL. 

SOMERSET HOUSE—THE LAST 
‘THE CAB DUTY. 

DRAMATIZED NOVELS. 

WHAT EVERY SUP- 
POSED TO KNO 

MR. POEM. 

LORD LYTTON’S NEW COMEDY. 


EMPRESS 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


THE GRAPHIC, 


Now ready, price 6d., contains 12 Full Pages of highly-finished Engravings; also 
Original Tales, Poems, &c. 


OFFICE, 190 STRAND, W.C. 


ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY, 
Number I. of 


THE TRUE CATHOLIC. 


ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 


65 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS. 


THE PORTFOLIO: 


An Artistic Periodical. 


i 
| To be published Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


| 2. Albert Moore. 


Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 


The chief intention of this Publication is to ly to its Subscribers, at a lower cost than 
would be possible without the certain sale of a regular periodical circulation, Works of Art of 
various kinds, but always such as are likely to interest a cultivated Public ; and to accompany 
them with Literature by Writers of proved ability, superior to mere terpress,and more read- 
able than pure Criticism or Cataloguing. 

5 The First Number will be ready on December 22, and will contain the following Articles and 
liustrations :— 

ENGLIsII PAINTERS OF THE FRESERE DAY.—1. E. J. Poynter, A.R.A. 
By Stpsry COLv1 ‘ 
THE U NKNOWN RIVER: an ‘Etphers Voyage of Discovery. Chap. I. By the 

Author of “* Etching and Etche: 

ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRAT IONS.—No. 1. The Pinnacle of St. Louis, Sens. 
THREE PHASES OF MUNICH ART. By J. BeavincTon ATKINSON. 


VASHTI. Permanent Autotype Photograph from a Sepia Drawing by E. J. Poynter, A.R.A. 
THREE ETCHINGS. By P. G. Hamerton; printed on India paper. 


| THE PINNACLE OF ST. LOUIS. Lithograph in Three Tints. 


BUDGET, 


‘ 


LONDON : SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 51 FLEET STREET. 


BEGUMBAGH. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF CHAMBERS’S 
JOURNAL, 


Now ready, contains a thrilling Episode of the Indian Mutiny, entitled 
BEGUMBAGH. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 


MAUDE; 
Or, the Anglican Sister of Mercy. 


Edited by Miss WHATELY, 
Author of “ The Life of Archbishop Whately.” 


LONDON; HARRISON & SONS, 59 PALL MALL, 8.W. el4 
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JOHN LESCH’S PICTURES OF LIFE AND 
CHARACTER. 


THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 


JOHN LEECH’S 
PICTURES OF LIFE AND 
CHARACTER, 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH, &e. 


Is now ready, boards, 12s.; half-bound in morocco, 18s. 


“ is full of spirit and humour, and in no way inferior to its predecessors. It 
det the subicets of the day, or we should rather say of the ave, as it treats of the Great 
Exhibition, theatres and operas, our rifle meetings, our croquet, billiards, whitebait dinners, 

servantgalism, Bloomerism, Alpine travelling, fishing, the hunting sfeld, Banting rism, Hamp- 
pe Heath, life at Scarborough and at Brighton, the * Crush-room ’ at St. James's, the Derby- 
any, the worlds of Cabdom and Buimbledom, the streets, the ball-rox — the dog-days, the 

and, finally, the irrepressible * John Thomas.’ Like Juvenal of old, so John Tecsh coul 


Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor. voluptas, 
id that this is the very last volume of the produc: ions of Leech’s rtile pencil w 

at all events in this shape.” December 10, 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


PICTURES OF 
CHARACTER, 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH, &c. 
By JOHN LEECH, | 


May now be had in 5 vols. boards, each 12s., or in 3 vols. half-bound in morocco, £4 Is. 


AND 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK. 


Just published, 1 handsome vol. large 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s. 6d. 
7 
THE UNIVERSE; 
Or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 
By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 
Illustrated by 343 Engravings on Wood, of aaa 73 are Full-page size, and 4 Coloured 


y illustrated.” - 
Times. 


“ We can honestly commend the work, which is as admirably as it is 
“ A more splendid Christmas present can scarcely be desired.”—Guardian, 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


This day is published, 8vo. 30s. 


LIVES 
EMINENT SERJ EKANTS-AT-LAW 
THE ENGLISH BAR. 


ConTAINING: Adair, Barham, Barnardiston, Benbloes, N. Bond, G. Bond, Bonythorn, 
Callice, Carthew, Chauncey, Cheshire, W. Conyers, ‘I. Conyers, Crew, J. Darnell, sen., J. 
Darnell, Davys, Dav finch, Fleetwood, Glyn, Hardres, Hawkins, Hele, 
Heyw Hill, Hiteham, They Hoskins, Kelyng, Leeds, 
Pell, Plowden, Prime, Row, Salkeld, Sellom Shepherd, Skinner, with, G. Strode, 
Strode, Thompson, Toller, Tremaine, Trenchard, Whitaker, Whitlocke, Wilkins, Wiiles, 
and Wynne, 


By HUMPHRY WILLIAM WOOLRYCH, 
Serjeant-at-Law. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO.,, 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


CENTENARY EDITION. 


In Monthly Volumes, crown Svo, 5s, 6d. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Vou. I., containing 
“WAVERLEY, OR ’TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE,” 


Will be ready by Tuesday, the 28th instant. 


EDINBURGH : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. with 5 Photographic Illustrations, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


FAIRYLIFE AND FAIRYLAND: 


A Lyric Poem. 


The Scene laid in the vicinity of Cintra and the beautiful Country surrounding it. 


“ Titania revealeth herself unto man and counseleth him.” 


L. BOOTII, 307 REGENT STREET, W 


The Saturday Review. 


HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


MESSRS. HATCHARD’S CHRISTMAS STOCK 
INCLUDES ALL THE 
NEW ILLUSTRATED TABLE-BOOKS, 
IN A VARIETY OF CLOTH AND ORNAMENTAL LEATHER BINDINGS. 
ALSO ALL THE 
NEW CHILDREN’S PICTURE AND STORY BOOKS. 
A Liberal Discount for Cash, 


MESSRS. HATCHARD’S NEW BOOKS. 
A NEW CHRISTMAS TABLE-BOOK. 


EDERLINE: a Legend of Thorncliffe. <A 


Poem. With 10 Full-page Lithographs, by Messrs. Hanhart, after Etchings 
of Flower Borders, &c., by an Amateur. Small 4to. lds. 


THE ANTIPODES and ROUND the 


WORLD; or, Travels in Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, China, Japan, &c. 
By ALIcE M. Frerk (Mrs. GoprREY CLERK). Square 8vo. 640 pp. with 
numerous I)lustrations, 21s. 


“ A love of sight-seeing is so common in England that the experience of a os who Aa seen 
sights on an extraordim scale will command sympathy and interest. T thor is as 


zealous in her vocation as she has been fortunate in her opportunities. ier Sie what 
she saw are aae and clear, and they are not spoilt by attempts to philosop! hize peneceon In 
almost all cases all ought to be, thoroughly a 

turday Review. 


A NEW 5s. SERIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Just published, crown 8vo. Llustrate1, cloth elegant. 
1. A ROSE and a PEARL. By Curistina Fraser-Tytier. 
9° 


2. SWEET VIOLET, and other Stories. 
FRASER-TYTLER. 


By Curistina 


"3, ECHOES of the wath from a RETIRED HAMLET. By 


Una. 
4. CRAG’S LEE. By K. M.P. 
5. TALES ILLUSTRATIVE of the BEATITUDES. By 


HARRIET PowER. 


LONDON: HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS, &c., 187 PICCADILLY. 


LORD LYTTON’S NEW COMEDY. 


This day is published, square 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


WALPOLE; 
Or, Every Man has his Price. 
A COMEDY IN RHYME. 
By Lord LYTTON. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGIIT AND LONDON. 


MR. HAMERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


zens, Maynard. Methold, More, | 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. crown Svo. 


WENDERHOLME : 
A Story of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
Author of “ A Painter's Camp,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day, 8vo. cloth, 93. 
THE ODES, EPODES, AND 
SATIRES OF HORACE, 


Translated into English Verse by THEODORE MARTIN, 
WITH A LIFE. 
To this Edition (the Third) the Satires are now for the first time added. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE ANIMAL CREATION: a Popular 


Introduction to Zoology. By Tomas Rymer Jones, Esq., Professor of 
| Natural History and Comparative Anatomy in King’s College, London, New 
| and revised Edition, 12mo. with nearly 500 Engravings, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY of CREATION. New and 
revised Edition. (Un the press. 


| 
| 
! sOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CITRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 77 GREAT QUEEN 
i STREET, W.C.; 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; 48 PICCADILLY, W. 
AND BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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LORD ELGIN’S SECOND EMBASSY TO CHINA. 


With Map and Woodcuts, post 8vo. 9s. 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of EVENTS in CHINA 


during LORD ELGIN’S SECOND EMBASSY. By Henry Brovcuam Locu, 
Private Secretary to the Earl of Elgin. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


DR. PICK’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


Now ready, 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


A POPULAR ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of 


the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Epwarp Pick, Ph.”., Author of “On 
Memory and the Rational Means of Improving "it, » "6h New Method of | 
Studying Foreign Languages,” &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


STREET’S ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN. 


Now ready, Second and Cheaper Edition, medium 8vo. with 100 Illustrations, 30s. 


THE GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE of SPAIN: from 


Personal Observations made during several Journeys. By G. E. STREET, 
F.S.A., Honorary Member of the Imperial Academy, Vienna, 


“A valuable contribution to the history of Gothic architecture. It will form a useful 
addition to the few books with which a traveller may profitably equip himself for the Peninsula. 
With the exception of the great work of Villa-Am d Escosura, we have no publication 

which ws so much piety; on the architectural OL. of Spain—es; 'y on those of | 
the earlier Christian period.” —Edinburgh Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY THE CONSTRUCTOR OF THE 
NAVY. 


Now ready, 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 


OUR IRON-CLAD SHIPS: their Qualities, Per- 
formances, and Cost, including Chapters on TurRET SuHips, IRON-CLAD RAMs, 
&c. By E. J. ReEp, C.B., Chief Constructor of the Navy. 


By the same Author, 


SHIPBUILDING in IRON and STEEL: a Practical 


Treatise, giving full Details of Construction, Processes of Manufacture, and 
Building Arrangements; with Results and Experiments on Iron and Steel, 
&c. &c. 8vo. with 5 Plans and 250 Woodcuts, 30s, 


*,* By order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, the Examina- 
tions in Iron Shipbuilding in H.M. Dockyards will be based on this Treatise. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, PUBLISHER TO THE ADMIRALTY. 


DEAN STANLEY’S WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Now ready, Third, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, with many additional 
Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. By ArrHur PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
*,* The additional Notes and Illustrations may be had separately, 8vo. 6s. 
By the same Author, 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CANTERBURY. 7s. 6d. 
HISTORY of the EASTERN CHURCH. 12s. 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the CORINTHIANS. 18s. 
SINAI and PALESTINE. 14s. 


SERMONS PREACHED DURING a TOUR in the EAST. 
Price 93. 


SERMONS PREACHED at CANTERBURY. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


PROFESSOR J. J. moaned WORKS. 


Now ready, Ninth Edition, post 8vo. 6s. 


UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in the WRITINGS | 


of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, an Argument of their Veracity. By 
Rev. J. J. BLunt, D.D., late Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 


By the same Author. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING the FIRST 


THREE CENTURIES. Fourth Edition, post Svo. 6s. 


Il 
THE PARISH PRIEST: his Duties, Acquirements, 


and Obligations. Fifth Edition, a 8vo. 6s. 


PLAIN SERMONS PREACHED to a COUNTRY 


CONGREGATION. Fifth re 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s, 


THE BISHOP OF Soares. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, with Illustrations, post 8vo. 5s, 


ATHENS and ATTICA: Notes of a Tour. By 


CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, B.D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 
By the same Author, 
GREECE: Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical, 


Fifth Edition, royal 8vo. with 600 Maps and Illustrations, 2is, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


BYRON’S WORKS, 


Now ready, post 8vo. price HALF-A-Crown. 


THE PEARL BYRON; being a New and Copyright 


Edition of the Complete POETICAL WORKS of LORD BYRON, collated 
and revised from the Author's MSS. 


“ This Pearl Edition of Lord Byron’s Works is most remar! reprint 
he Bes' ition of Byron is now brought within means 0 poorest studen: 
English classics.”—J’all Mall Gazette. of the 


‘ 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO. 


Now ready, Third Edition, 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of CICERO: his Cl aracter 


as a Statesman, Orator, and Friend. With a Selection from his Correspondence 
and Orations, By WiLLIAM ForsyrH, M.A., Q.C:, Author of “ Hortensius,” 
“ History of Trial by Jury,” &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


CANON ROBERTSON ON THE LITURGY. 


Now ready, Third, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, post 8vo. 9s. 
HOW SHALL WE CONFORM to the LITURGY 


of the CHURCH of ENGLAND? ‘To which is added Two Papers on 
Ritualism from the ** Quarterly Review.” By J. C. Roperrson, M.A., Canon 
of Canterbury, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College. 


By the same Author, 3 vols. Svo. 
A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH; from 


the Apostolic Age to the Death of Boniface VIII., a.p. 64-1303, 


Vol. 1.—a.D. 64-590. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 18s, 
Vol. 2.—a.b. 590-1122. Third Edition, 8vo. 20s, 
Vol. 3.—A.D. 1122-1303. 8vo. 18s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MURRAY’S SELECT REPRINTS. 


A Series of Popular and Interesting Works, in small and convenient Volumes, 
printed in good clear type, on fine paper, fep. 8vo. 
price 2s, 6d. and 3s. 6d. each, 


The following are now ready: 
ABERCROMBIE on the INTELLECTUAL 


POWERS. 3s. 6d. 


ABERCROMBIE on the PHILOSOPHY of the 


MORAL FEELINGS. 2s. 6d. 


ZESOP’S FABLES. By Rev. Tuomas James. With 


100 Woodcuts by Tenniel and Wolf. 2s. 6d. 


LORD BYRON’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
2s. 6d. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S CONSOLATIONS in 


TRAVEL. 3s. 6d. 


SIR HUMPHRY DAVY'S SALMONIA; or, Days 


of Fly-fishing. 3s. 6d. 


|GIFFARD’S DEEDS of NAVAL DARING. 3s. 6d. 


ARTHUR HALLAM’S REMAINS: Prose and Verse. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
BISHOP HEBER’S POETICAL WORKS. | 3s. 6d. 
JESSE’S GLEANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


LOUDON’S 


Price 3s. 6d, 


INSTRUCTIONS in GARDENING. 


LECTURES on the RIGHT USE of the EARLY REJECTED ADDRESSES. By Horace and James 


FATHERS. Third Edition, 8vo. 9s. 


JOIN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


3s. 6d. 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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THE RACES OF THE OLD WORLD. 


Now ready, Second Edition, post 8vo. 6s. 
A MANUAL of ETHNOLOGY; or, a Popular His- 
tory of the Races of the Old World. By Cuartes L,. Brace, Author of 
“ Home Life in Germany,” “* Norse Folk,” &c, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY MR. MACGREGOR. 


Now ready, with 8 Maps, 4 Coloured Illustrations, and 66 Woodcuts, 
crown 8vo, 12s, 

ROB ROY on the JORDAN, NILE, RED SEA, and 
GENNESAKETH, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine and Egypt, and the 
Waters of Damascus. By JoHN MACGREGOR, M.A., Author of ** A Thousand 
Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe,” &c. &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY MRS. PALLISER. 


Now ready, with 60 Illustrations, post 8vo. 12s, 
BRITTANY and its BYE-WAYS; with some Account of its 


Inhabitants and its Antiquities, derived from a Residence in that Country. 
By Mrs. Bury PALLISER, Author of the “ History of Lace,” &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Just published, 8vo. 300 pp. with 20 Plates, lis, 
THE 


ANTIQUITIES OF HERALDRY, 


Collected from the Literature, Coins, Gems, Vases, and other 
Monuments of Pre-Christian and Medisval Times. 


By WILLIAM SMITH ELLIS, Esq. 
Of the Middle Temple. 


With 20 Plates. comprising 54 Figures of Roman Legionary Ensigns; 30 Heraldic Shields from 
Gieek and Etruscan Vases ; Pre-historic and Ancient Chinese Devices; 46 i 
Seals, 1150-1200; Japanese Heraldic Flags (coloured); Shields and 
Banners of the Ancient Mexicans (coloured), &c. 


“ Asa work on the antiquities of heraldry it has every claim to our attentive consideration.” 
Herald and Genealogist. 

“Mr. Ellis traces the origin of heraldry in the most remote antiquity, and places the begin- 
ning deeper in the night of time, than “7 modern writers, whose opinions are worth consider- 
ing, have ventured todo. Mr. Ellis boldly takes up a position which is geen A adverse to that 
of these writers (viz. Boutell, Seton, Nichols, and Planché] . . . In conclusion, we desire 
to commend to the student the care, extensive reading, and earnestness with which his work 
has been compiled, and especially to call attention to the chapter on the * Heraldry of Mytho- 
logy,’ to the peculiarly ingenious essay on the modes of transmission_of heraldic symbols from 
ancient to modern times, and to the Appendix on the Unity or Diversity of the Origin of 
Heraldic Devices and of Ornamentation. hether or not the student accepts Mr. Ellis’s con- 
clusions, he will find his book well worth reading.” —4 theneewm. 


LONDON : JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36 SOHO SQUARE. 


Just published, 6d.; per post for Seven Stamps. 


THE IRISH TENANT-RIGHT 
QUESTION 


Examined by a Comparison of the Law and Practice of England 
with the Law and Practice of Ireland. 
With Suggestions on the Basis of Legislation, and the Consequences which 
would follow the adoption of Fixity of Tenure on 
the Ulster Tenant-Right. 


By ROBERT BAXTER, Esq. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


NEW CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 


This day, 8vo. iés., Vol. II. of the 


CALENDAR of CLARENDON STATE 


PAPERS preserved in the Bodleian Library. From the Accession of Charles 
IL., 1649, to the End of the Year 1654. Edited by W. D. Macray, M.A, 


A MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY, 


From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. By GrorcE 
Raw .inson, M.A. 8vo. 14s. [Vert week. 


ELEMENTS of INDUCTIVE LOGIC. 


Designed mainly for the use of Students in the Universities. By Tuomas 
Fow.Len, M.A. With Notes and Index. Extra fep, 8vo. 6s, (This day. 


OXFORD READING BOOKS. Selected by 


the Author of “‘ Mademoiselle Mori.” Extra fep. 8vo. stiff hia 6d. 
is 


This day. 
Part I.—FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Part IIl.—FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS from the BEST 


BRITISH AUTHORS. With Introductory Notices, Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
(Just published. 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


Ready Dec. 23.—Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CXXIII. (for JANUARY). 


CONTENTS : 

7. CATHEDRAL WORK. By Canon 
Westcotr. Part I. 

8. ESTELLE RUSSELL. Continued. 

9. THE ANARCHY OF LONDON. 
By Tuos. M.P. 

10. LINES. 


11, A CAMBRIDGE PROFESSOR OF 
THE LAST GENERATION. By 
C. Knigur Warson, F.S.A. 

12. THE IRISH LAND QUESTION 
BY AN ENGLISH LANDLORD. 
Sir E, STRACHEY, 


1, ADMIRALTY REFORM. 

2. A BRAVE LADY. By the Author 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Chapters 14 and 15. 

3. UN SOUPIR. By Sutty Provup- 


HON. 

4. LAMBETH AND THE ARCH- 
BISHOPS. By the Hon. Lam- 
BETH LIBRARIAN. Part III, 

5. KAISERSWERTH AND THE 
PROTESTANT DEACONESSES. 
By Miss SEWELL. 

6. BOARDS OF GREEN CLOTH. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
‘TWELVE PARABLES of OUR LORD, 


Illustrated and Illuminated. Twelve Pictures, printed in Colours, from 
Sketches taken in the East by M‘Enrry, with Coloured Frontispiece from a Picture 
by JOHN JELLIcor, Illuminated Borders from the Brevario Grimani in St. Mark's 
an bg Venice, and Illuminated Texts by Lewis Hinp. Royal 4to. handsomely 

un 
“ One of the most beautiful of modern orks.” — Times. 
“ Considering its maguifcence, the volume is remarkably cheap.” theneum, 


ALBRECHT DURER of NURNBERG: the 


History of his Life, with a Translation of his Letters and Journal, and some 
Account of his Works. By Mrs. CHARLES HEATON. With upwards of 30 Auto- 
types, Lithographs, and Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. handsomely bound, 31s. 6d. 

“Tt is so rich in illustration that a very competent knowledge of Ditrer’s powers as an artist 
— be obtained by a careful study of the 31 admirable copies of his works which Mrs. Heaton 
es the subject of her criticism.”"—Notes and Queries. 


GIR S. W. BAKER'S ALBERT N’YANZA 


GREAT BASIN of the NILE, and EXPLORATIONS of the NILE 
Cheap Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Maps and a 7s. A 
Next week. 


GTORIES for MY CHILDREN. By E. H. 


KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. Extra fop. 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 6d. 


SOURCES. 


“ They are lively, graphic, and Mehly imaginative. ‘The Fairy Pool’ and * The Forest Fairy * 
are gems in their way ; nor would it be easy to find a more po story than that of * The 
Cow that Lost her Tail.’ — Times. 


ALFRED the GREAT. By Tuomas Hucuts, 


M.P. Illustrated by Huard. Crown 8vo. 4s.; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. Being 
Vol. VIII. of “ THE SUNDAY LIBRARY.” (This day. 


(HATTERTON : a Biographical Study. By 


DANIEL Witson, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. [This day. 


ALILEO’S PRIVATE LIFE. Compiled 


principally from his Correspondence and that of his eldest daughter, Sister 
Maria Celeste. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s, 6d. (This day. 


REALMAH. By the Author of “ Friends in 


Council.” Cheap Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, [This day. 
ASPROMONTE, and other Poems. Extra 
fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. [This day. 


MBS. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL: a 


POEM. Extra fcp. 8vo. 3s, 6d. (This day. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON'S DIARY, 


REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Selected and Edited by 
Dr. T. SADLER. Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. [Now ready. 
“These delightful volumes, pe age | over with salient anecdote and sagacious reflection, 
more than falfl the expectations with w we looked forward to their publication...... Ably 
and wisely edited.” —Spectator. 
“ The amount of universally i matter it contains it would be impossible to exaz- 
Here are three substant.al but most entertaining, indeed fascinating volumes, and 
performed his task—no easy one, considering the vast amount of manuscript 
placed at his disposal—with rare good judgment.” -. Daily Telegraph. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1869, 


PROPHECY, a PREPARATION | for 


CHRIST. Eight Lectures by R. Payne Surrn, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. vo. 12s. 


PROFESSOR MAURICE on “SOCIAL 
pa — Twenty-one Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge. 


EREDITARY GENIUS: an Inquiry into 


its Laws and Consequences. By FRANcIS GALTON, F.R.S. 8vo. with Two 
Genealogical Tables, 12s. 


TPHE ADMINISTRATION of INDIA, from 


1859 to 1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the Crown. By 


I, T. PricHarp (Gray’s Inn), Barrister-at-Law. vols. 8vyo. with Map, 21s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. NEW AND RECENT WORKS, 


BIRDS and REPTILES: a Popular Account 


of their Popular Orders, with a Description of the oe and Economy of the 
most interesting. By Louis Ficuier. Demy Svo. Lilustrated with 307 Wood- 
cuts, 18s, (This day. 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By 


Dickens. Containing: The Christmas Carol; The Cricket on the Hearth; 
The Chimes ; The Battle of Life; The Haunted Man. 1 handsome vol. demy 
8vo. with all the Original Illustrations, 12s, 


MR. DICKENS’S WORKS. The “ Charles 


Dickens ” Edition, 18 vols. cloth, £2 18s. ; or in Roxburgh binding, £3 10s. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. Cheap 


Edition, 6s. per vol. 
DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


THE WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited 


by the Rev. re, Dyce. New Edition, 9 vols. demy 8vo. with a 
Glossary, £4 4s. 


“ The best text of Sees which has yet appeared.......... r. Dyce’s edition is a great 
work, worthy of his reputation, and for the present it contains the text.” —TZimes. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH: a Biography. By 


JouNn Forster. Fourth Edition, with 40 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


DR. CARLYLE’S DANTE’S DIVINE. 


COMEDY—The INFERNO. Second Edition, post 8vo. 14s. 


WALTER THORNBURY’S OLD STORIES 


RE-TOLD. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


TOMMY TRY, and WHAT HE DID IN 


SCIENCE. A Book for Boys. By C. 0. Groom-Napier. Crown Svo. with 
46 Illustrations, 6s. 


HON. ROBT. LYTTON’S ORVAL; or, the 


Fool of Time, and other Imitations and Paraphrases. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


HON. ROBT. LYTTON’S CHRONICLES 


and CHARACTERS, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 24s, 


A NEW and COLLECTIVE EDITION of 


the Hon, ROBT, LYTTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. 12s, 


HENRY TAYLOR’S PLAYS and POEMS. 


New and Complete Edition, 3 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth. Sold separately, each 5s. 


UNDERGROUND LIFE. By L. 


Translated and Edited by H. W. Brisrow, F.R.S.,&c. Imperial 8vo, Roxburgh 
binding, with 160 Engravings on Wood, 20 Maps, Geologically Coloured, and 
10 Plates of Metals and Minerals, printed in Chromolithography, 42s, 


THE VEGETABLE WORLD. By Lovts 


Fievrer. Third Edition, with 447 Illustrations, drawn chiefly from Nature, 
by M. Faquet, and 24 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo. cloth, lés, 


THE OCEAN WORLD: being a Descriptive 


History of the Sea and its a By Lovis Fiauier. Second Edition, 
demy 8vo. with 427 Illustrations, 16s 


THE INSECT WORLD: a Popular Account 


of the Orders of Insects. By Louis Ficurer. Second Edition, demy Svo. with 
564 Woodcuts, and 12 Full-page Illustrations, 16s, 


THE WORLD BEFORE the DELUGE. 


By Lovts Fieurer. With 25 Ideal Landscapes of the Ancient World, designed 
by Riou, and 208 Figures of Animals, Plants, and other Fossil Remains and 
Restorations. Third Edition, revised and enlarged by H. W. Brisrow, F.R.S., 
of the Geological Survey of England and Wales, demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

“We find in the new edition of ‘The World before the Deluge’ a book worth a thousand gilt 


Christmas volumes, and one most suitable as a gift to intellectual and earnestly inquiring 
students.” —A thenwum. 


CHEFS D’EUVRE of the INDUSTRIAL 


ARTS. By Burry. Translated and Edited by W. Cuarrens, F.S.A, 
Demy 8vo. with 200 Engravings, 16s. 


THE WHIST-PLAYER. By Col. Bryrn. 


With Coloured Plates of “ Hands.” Third Edition, imperial 16mo. cloth, 5s, 


CHURCH EMBROIDERY, ANCIENT and 


MODERN. Practically Illustrated. By Amaapeata Dorey, formerly Em- 
broideress to the Queen. Square fcp. with 20 Pilates and handsome Frontispiece, 
price 12s, 


CHURCH VESTMENTS: their Origin, Use, 


and Ornament. By ANASTASIA Do.py, formerly Embroideress to the Queen. 
Square fcp. with 40 Plates and large Frontispiece printed in Colours, 21s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCESS OF WALES. 


JOURNAL of a VISIT to EGYPT, Coy. 


STANTINOPLE, the CRIMEA, GREECE, &c. in the Suite ot the 
and Princess of Wales. By the Hon. Mrs. WILLIAM Grey, —— BVO. 88, 64, 
[On 


the 22nd ing, 


TO ESTHER, and other Sketches. By Mig 


THACKERAY. Seam crown 8vo. with a Frontispiece by A | Walker, 
(Nearly ready, 


THE MAGYARS: their Country and its 


Institutions. By Anruur J. PATTERSON. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Maps, 185, 


TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES in the 


WEST INDIES, SOUTH AMERICA, and UNITED STATREs, By Grevig 
Joun CHESTER, B. A., Member of the’ Royal Aschasiegient Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE HOTEL du PETIT ST.-JEAN: a 


Gascon Story. Post 8vo, 


THE BLOCKADE: an Episode of the Fall 


of the First French Empire. Translated from the French of Erckmayy. 
Crown 8vo. with 23 Lilustrations, 7s. 6d, 


LEAVES from the JOURNAL of OUR LIFE 


in the HIGHLANDS, from 1848 to 1861. Edited by Anruur HELpPs. Royal 
4to. with 8 Engravings on Steel, 2 Interior Views of Balmoral in Chromo- 
lithography, and upwards of 60 highly-finished Engravings on Wood, elegantly 
bound in cloth extra gilt, gilt edges, 42s. 


THE EARLY YEARS of HIS ROYAL 


HIGHNESS the PRINCE CONSORT. Compiled under the direction of He 
Majesty the QuEEN, by Lieut.-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY, 
with 2 Portraits on Steel by William Holl, lés. 


*,* Popular Edition, with Portraits, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. omplets 


and Illustrated Edition, 22 vols. large crown 8vo. handsomely Com 
£8 5s. ; half russia, marbled edges, £12 12s, 


MR. ROBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL 


WORKS. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. cloth, 30s. ; morocco elegant, £3. 


THE RING and the BOOK. By Roserr 


BrowninG. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 30s. ; morocco elegant, £2 10s. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 


POETICAL WORKS. Complete in 5 vols. fep. Svo. cloth, 30s. ; moroces 
elegant, £2 15s. 


AURORA LEIGH. By Exizasera Barrett 


BrownixG. Fep. 8vo. 78. 


HISTORY of ART. By Dr. Wiruetm 


Translated by F. E. Bunnerr. Second Edition, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. with 
415 Illustrations, 42s, 


MODERN PAINTERS. By Jonny Rusxn, 


LL.D. Complete in 5 vols. imperial 8vo. with 87 Engravings on Steel and 
216 on Wood, chiefly from Drawings by the Author, with Index to the whole 
Work, £8 6s, "6d. 


THE STONES of VENICE. By Joun Rusxy, 


LL.D. Complete in 3 vols. imperial 8vo. with 53 Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts drawn by the Author, £5 15s. 6d. 


THE SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 


By Joun Ruskin, LL.D. Second Edition, imperial 8vo. with 14 Plates drawn 
by the Author, 21s, 


THE LADY of LATHAM; being the Life 


and Original Letters of Charlotte de Trémonitle, Countess of Derby. By 
Madame Guizor pe Wirt. With a Portrait of Charlotte de la Trémouille, 
Countess of Derby, from a Picture in the possession of the Earl of Derby: 
Demy 8vo. 14s. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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December 18, 1869.] 


The Saturday Review. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


+— 


NEW WORK BY DR. CUMMING. 


THE FALL of BABYLON, as Foreshadowed 


istory and in Prophecy. By the Rev. Jonn Cumminc,D.D. Crown 
[Jn a few days. 


VINDICATION OF LORD BYRON. 


MEDORA LEIGH: a History and an Auto- 
biography. By A New Wrrvess, elucidating the Byron Mystery. Edited by 
Dr. CHARLES Mackay. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, Author of 


“ Mansfield Park,” &c. By her Nephew, the Rev. J. E. AusTEN Leicu, Vicar 
of Bray. 8vo. with Portrait and other Illustrations, 12s, 


THE LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MIT- 


FORD. Told by Herself in a Series of Letters to her Friends. With Anec- 
dotes of all her most celebrated Contemporaries, Literary, Social and Political. 
By the Rev. A. G. L’EsrraNnGe. With an Introductory Memoir, &c., by the 
late Rev. W1L11AM Harness, her Literary Executor. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
These . which commence with the century and terminate in 1855, abound with 
ms tful ee. me and personal reminiscences. The le is admirable ; simple, un- 
affected, idiomatic. ‘The bits of rural description remind us of ‘Our Village,’ and the remarks 
on men and books are generous and discriminating. Such a book allures us on from page to 
page with a curious fascination. Every moment the eye is attracted by a familiar name, or by 
acriticism which compels attention, by some pleasant t ought or amusing anecdote, and it may 
said that there is not one us chapter in the three volumes.” —Spectator. 


THE DIARY of NEHEMIAH WALLING- 


TON, kept during the Troublons Times of Charles the First. | Now first 
ublished from the Original in the British Museum. Edited by Mrs. WEB. 
ith Notes and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
*,* Nehemiah Wallington kept during his lifetime a Commonplace Book, which is here 
ven. Rigidly Puritan, he viewed with strong b ne t creeping into the 
Gm, under the auspices of Laud, whose downfall he looked upon as a great blessing. He 
carefully noted the ravages of the Cavaliers, and manifested his feeling towards the Kin 
himself by his commentary upon the execution of the sovereign. Those were stirring days, ani 


he fully shared in their excitement, as well asin their troubles. We can almost see him standing 
‘at his shop door to watch the passing by of some political procession. The diary forms “a valu- 
able addition to our means of. aoe = period, and is well worth attention from all who 


desire tosee a lively picture of those times. 


THE LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By 


the Very Rev. Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichester. Forming the Eighth Volume 
of the “ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 8vo. 15s. 
“Dr. Hook has been carried a long way out of the usual field of his studies, among the 
scholars and reformers of Italy in the sixteenth century, and he has produced a clear and 
interesting picture of the society which gathered around the banished Cardinal. His present 
volume also has more connexion than usual with the general history of Europe. We poareet 
congratulate Dr. Hook on his book, It is a great matter to write of such a time in the im, 
way in which he does throughout.” —Saturday Review. 


THE ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY  LE- 
GENDS. A Library Edition, with a History of each Legend, and other Illus- 
trative Notes, and some Additional Pieces and Orivinal Matter. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. handsomely printed, with an entirely Original Frontispiece by 
George Cruikshank, and all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, and 
Two New Ones by John Leech, Edited by the Rev. Ricuarp DALTon 
24s. 


THE COUNTESS GUICCIOLI’S RECOL- 


LECTIONS of LORD BYRON. With those of the Eye-Witnesses of his 

Life. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 

haf The popularity of these memoirs is established beyond doubt or cavil, though denied by 

NG + Quarterly Review,” by the fact of a cheaper edition being already demanded and largely 
80) 


“The book derives its value and interest from the personal reminiscences interspersed. The 
Countess has here brought together ample evidence that Lord Byron was largely endowed with 
many fine and noble qualities.”—Quarterly Review. 


SENSE and SENSIBILITY: being the First 


Volume of a New Edition of JANE AUsTEN’s Works. Beautifully printed ; 


to be completed in Five Monthly Volumes. Crown 8vo. each vol. 6s. 


Uniform with Bentley's Fayourite Novels.” 


MISUNDERSTOOD: a Story. By FLorENcr 


Monrcomery, Author of “A Very Simple Story,” &c. wn Svo. 6s, 


MRS. GERALD’S NIECE: a Story of Modern 


Life. By Lady FULLERTON. 3 vols. post 


ROLAND YORKE: a Novel. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of “ East Lynne.” 3 vols. 


“From first to last, this well-planned story is sustained with admirable spirit.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


SUSAN FIELDING: a Novel. By the Author 


of “Steven Laurence, Yeoman, &c.” 3 vols. 


Fd aa of this story is original and well worked out. There isa wealth of power in the | 
book w: tator. 


would raise the authoress to a front rank among novelists." —Spec 


VIRGINIA RANDALL; or, To-Day in New 


York: a Novel. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Also, early in January, 


THE OLD LOVE and the NEW: a Tale of 


Athens. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, Author of “ The Fifteen Decisive Battles 
of the World.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


SEASONABLE LITERARY PRESENTS. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


1, A LIBRARY EDITION, with a History of each Legend, and other Tilustra- 
tive Notes, and some additional Pieces and Original Matter. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. handsomely printed, with an entirely Original Frontispiece by Georgu 
Cruikshank, all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, Two New Ones 
by John Leech, and an Original Sketch by Thackeray for “ The Witches’ 
Frolic.” Edited by the Rev. RicHARD DALTON BARHAM. 248, 

2, THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION, crown 4to. with 63 Illustrations by Leech, 
Cruikshank, Tenniel, and Du Maurier, 21s. 

3. THE CARMINE EDITION, with 18 Plates, 10s. 6d. 

4, THE POPULAR EDITION, 3 Plates, gilt edges, 6s. 

5. THE POCKET VICTORIA EDITION, fep. 8vo. 2s. 64. 


THE JACKDAW of RHEIMS. An Edition 


of this celebrated Legend in crown 4to. with 12 highly-coloured Illustrations, 
price 7s. 6d. 


THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By Edited by J. Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Royal &vo. with 225 Illustrations, Coloured Lit . 
and Woodcuts. Third Edition, 21s. 


THE SUN. By Author 


of “The Heavens.” Translated by Dr. Parpson. Crown 8vo. with 58 Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. 


TWELVE WONDERFUL TALES. By W. 


Knox WiGRaM, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. with numerous Comic Illus- 
trations, 6s. 


SIR HENRY LYTTON BULWER’S HIS- 


TORICAL CHARACTERS: Talleyrand — Mackintosh —Cobbett — Canning. 
New and Cheaper Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE COUNTESS GUICCIOLI’S RECOL- 


LECTIONS of LORD BYRON. With those of the ‘Witnesses of his 
Life. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with P of Lord Byron, 6s. 


POPULAR EDITION of SIR EDWARD 


CREASY’S DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD—from Marathon to 
Nineteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. Also, a Library Edition, 
10s. 


GUIZOT’S LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


New Edition, crown 8vo. with 4 Portraits, 6s, 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
First Series, containing Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Monkeys, &c. 8vo. 5s. 
Second Series, containing Wild Cats, Eagles, Worms, Dogs, we Fep. 8vo. 


rice 5s, 
Pirhird Series, containing Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Porpoises, &0. 2 vols. 
fep. 8vo. 10s. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Each Volume with 2 Illustrations, 6s. 


BREEZIE LANGTON. By Hawtey Smarr. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 

EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 
THE CHANNINGS. By the same Author. 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By 


the same Author. 


LADY ADELAIDE’S OATH. By the same 


Author. 


THE INITIALS. 

| QUITS. By the Author of “The Initials.” 
BROKEN to HARNESS. By E. Yares. 
THREE CLERKS. 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. By 


Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


LADYBIRD. By the same Author. 


By Anrnoxy Troxtore. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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The Saturday Review. 


This day is published, No. XXX., price 1s. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY. 


CONTENTS : 
1, GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. B: 8. A FAREWELL. 


the Author of “East Lynne." Roland | 9, MODERN VIEWS ABOUT WOMEN. 
Chap.'38. A few whispered Words... | 10. AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of 
Chap. 29. Called out of the Reception- “George Geith of Fen Court.” With 


room. 30. 
called.—Chap. 31. Very unsatisfactory. 
2. ‘TIS A HUNDRED YEARS SINCE. 
3. THE DAISY. 
4. THE MYSTIC HANDWRITING. A 
Ghost Story. 
5. THE EMIGRANTS’ SONG. 
6. HUNTING, AND ITS FOLLOWERS. 
7. WAS IT HAUNTED? 


Chaps. 12, 
14, THE SONG OF THE HESPERIDES. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, and 


EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES, By Mr. and 


an Illustration. Chap. 22. The Two 
23. How they 
me' 


11. CROQUET, PAST, PRESENT, AND 
TO COME. 


12. THE “ MAD” QUEEN OF CASTILLE. 
13. MR. OSCAR PREEN IN JAPAN AND 
LAPUTA. 13. 


[December 18, 1869, 


L. HACHETTE & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTAGNAC (E. de): Les Ardennes illys. 


trées. Folio, with numerous Woodcuts, rich cloth binding, 80 frs, 


SAINT-VICTOR (Paul de): Les Femmes de 


Goethe, illustrées par Kaulbach. Folio, rich cloth binding, 100 frs, 


TENNYSON (Alfred) : Les Idylles du Roi, 


illustrées par G. Doré. Folio, rich cloth binding, 100 frs. 


Mrs, PETHERICK. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustra- | 


tions, 25s. 


PLACES and PEOPLE: being Studies from HUMBERT, AIME (Ministre Plénipotentiaire 


the Life. By J.C. PaRkINsON. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


THE OPEN AIR: Sketches Out of Town. | 


By JoszerH VEREY. 1 vol. 


THE ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK: a 


Profusely Illustrated 


Fairy Tale. By the Author of “ Out of the Meshes.” 
and handsomely bound, ds. 


THE ROSE of JERICHO. From the French. | 


Edited by the Hon. Mrs. NoRTON. 2s. 6d. [Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


STRONG HANDS and STEADFAST 


HEARTS: a Novel. By the Countess Von BoTHMER. 3 vols. 


[Ready this day. 
VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Cecu 


GnrirriTu, Author of “ Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &c. 3 vols. 


WEE WIFIE. By Rosa Novucnerte Carey, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 2 vols. 


HEATHFIELD HALL; or, Prefatory Life. 


A Youthful Reminiscence. By HANS SCHREIBER. 


PHBE’S MOTHER: a Novel. By Louisa 


ANNE MEREDITH, Author of “My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &c.. 2 vols. 


DAISIE’S DREAM. By the Author of 


“ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


OBERON SPELL: a Novel. 


LEONARDS. 3 vols. 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATER- 


ING-PLACES. 3 vols. 


MARTHA PLANEBARKE : 


a Romance. 
3 vols. 


BENEATH the WHEEL: a Novel. By the 


Author of “Olive Varcoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” “‘ Kiddle-a-Wink,” &c. 


By Epen St. 


3 vols, [Just ready. 
THE LILY and the ROSE: a Novel. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


Now ready, price 1s, 


THIRTEEN AT TABLE: 


The Story of a Dinner that was Never Eaten. 


BEING THE 

CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS : 

OF A WICKED OLD MAN WHO LIVED DOWN A BY-STREET. With 


2 Illustrations, 
OF THE FIRST OLD LADY WHO TRAVELLED WITH A GHOST. With 
Portrait. 


OF THE MAN WHO TRAVELLED IN HIS OWN COFFIN. With Portrait 
and Full-page Illustration. 


OF THE THIRD LADY’S SECOND HUSBAND WHO DID NOT COME AT . 


ALL. With Portrait. 
OF THE SECOND LADY’S FRENCH HUSBAND WHO CROSSED THE ALPS 
IN A STORM. With Portrait and Full-page Illustration. 


OF AN OLD GENTLEMAN WHO CAME ALL THE WAY FROM BERMONDSEY. 
With Portrait. 


de la Confédération suisse): Le Japon illustré, 2 vols. i 
more than 500 Illustrations a Maps, 50 frs.; bound in atta 
gilt edges, 70 frs, 

The Author, in collecting the Materials for these Volumes, Visited the 
Towns and country round the Bay of Yeddo at all seasons of the year 
and with Pencil and Note-book in hand, made his Notes and Sketches, 
sometimes seated beneath venerable cedars, sometimes on the doo : 
of a rustic cottage, and sometimes, he adds, in the backroom of a native 
shopkeeper—an unconscious accomplice in enabling him thus, surrepti- 

tiously as it were, to get all the information he needed from native 
Engravings, Sketches in Chinese Ink, or coloured Pictures—information 
which, if sought from a public functionary, would result only in 
| evasion. Besides these means, he availed himself largely of the aid of 
| Photography and also of the portfolio of Mr. Wergman, Correspondent 
{ of the “Illustrated London News.” From these sources, he and his 
| companion produced the most complete Picture of the Institutions, 
| Habits, and Manners of the Japanese people that has yet been pro- 
duced, or is indeed likely to be produced. 


| 
CERVANTES: Don Quichotte, illustré par 


G. Doré. New and Cheap Edition, 2 vols, royal 4to. cloth, 48 frs. 


MAGASIN des PETITS ENFANTS. For 


Young Children. With Splendid Chromolithographs, 33 vols. at 1s. and 
2s. per volume, 


PAPE-CARPANTIER (Mme.): Les Animaux 


sauvages. With Chromolithographs, 12 frs. 


TOUR du MONDE (Le), année 1869, 
1 vol. bound in half-morocco, gilt edges, 30 frs. [Wow ready. 


1869 is the Tenth yearly volume of this, perhaps the finest illustrated 
work in existence, These Ten yearly volumes may be had in an 
uniform binding. 


LES NAUFRAGES des AUCKLAND, ou 


Vingt mois sur un récif, récit ae. _ F. E. Raynal. 1 hand- 
some vol. containing 40 Illustrations and a Map, bound in half-morocco, 
gilt edges, 15 frs. 


LES PIERRES, esquisses minéralogiques, par 
L. Simonin, auteur de la “ Vie souterraine.” 1 magnificent vol. with 


91 Illustrations, 15 Maps, and 6 Chromolithographs, half-morocco, gilt . 
edges, 25 frs, 


VOYAGES AERIENS, par MM. Glaisher, 


Flammarion de Fonvielle et Tissandier. 1 magnificent vol. containi 
200 Llustrations, 6 Chromolithographs, and 10 Maps or Diagrams, half. 
| morocco, gilt edges, 25 frs. 


LETTRES choisies de Mme. de SEVIGNE, 
publiées sous la direction de M. Adolphe Régnier, de I’Institat. 
1 magnificent vol. containing 8 Portraits engraved on Steel, the Arms 
of Mme. de Sévigné and of the Grignan and Simiane Families, in 
Chromo-Lithography, Wood Engravings, and Facsimiles of Auto- 
graphs, in half morocco, gilt edges, 31 frs. 


CTAB UP. MET WITH AN ’ 
RAILWAY.” Wath HOMME PRIMITIF, par Louis Figuier. 


OF A ROMANTIC YOUNG PERSON WHO FELL AMONG BRIGANDS. With . 
Portrait. | 


OF A GENTLEMAN WITH A MOUSTACHE WHO CAME ON PURPOSE. | 


With Portrait. 

OF A SMALL BOY WHO CAME FROM OLD TUSHER'’S. With Portrait. 

OF THE FOURTEENTH PERSON, WHO WAS NO BETTER THAN HE NEED 
HAVE BEEN. With Portrait and Full-page Illustration. 

OF EVERYBODY’S VERY GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT, WITH SOME PAR- 
TICULARS OF A DINNER THAT WAS NEVER EATEN, AND OF A 
SUPPER THAT WAS. With 2 Illustrations. 


EVERY-DAY PAPERS, by Andrew Halliday, is | 
published this day, price 2s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


1 vol. containing 270 Illustrations, in half-morocco, gilt edges, 14 frs. 


For their other Publications MM. L, Hachette & Co. beg to refer to their 
Christmas Catalogue, which may be had of all Booksellers. 


MM. L. HACHETTE & CO. keep in Stock a Large Assortment of ail 
New French Books of importance. Subscriptions to the Revue des Deur 
Mondes, and to all other French and German Papers, are received and 
promptly attended to. 


L. HACHETTE & CO., FRENCH PUBLISHERS. 
PARIS: 77 BOULEVARD ST. GERMAIN. 
LONDON : 18 KING WILLIAM £TREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 1869-70. 


WILLIAM P. NIMMO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. New Cheap 


Re-issue in 12 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, each 5s. Each vol, sold sepa- 


rately. 
cies of the Series may be obtained on application to the 
Publisher, or any Bookseller. 


A NEW GIFT-BOOK FOR 1870. 


EPISODES of FICTION; or, choice Stories 
from the Great Novelists, With Biographical Introductions and 
Notes, &c. Small 4to. 10s. 6d. 

This Work is profusely Illustrated with Original Engravings by the 
most distinguished Artists, It is beautifully printed at the Ballantyne 
Press on superfine paper, and elegantly bound in cloth and goid. The 
Engravia have n executed by Mr. Robert Paterson, Edinburgh, 
whe is well known for the excellence of his work. 


THE EDINA BURNS. 
A handsome Drawing-Room Edition of 


THE POEMS and SONGS of ROBERT 


BURNS. Second and Cheaper Edition, crown 4to. beautifully printed 
on the finest toned paper, with Illustrations by the most distin- 
guished Scottish Artists, and elegantly bound in cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 12s. 6d.; or, in morocco extra, 25s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF NIMMO’S STANDARD 
LIBRARY 


THE WORKS of TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 


Carefully Selected from the most Authentic Sources. With Life of 
the Author, and many curious and original Notes, &c. Edited by 
Davip Herpsert, M.A. In royai 8vo. Roxburgh style, gilt top, 
uniform with the other volumes of the same series, each 5s. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES and FAERIE 
QUEENE. With other Poems of Chaucer and Spenser. Edited for 
Popular perusal, with current Illustrations and Explanatory Notes. 
Edited by D. Larne Purves. 


NIMMO’S FIVE-SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 
GIFT-BOOKS. 


SWORD and PEN; or, English Worthies in 
the Reign of Elizabeth. By Watrer Ciinton, Crown 8vo. beauti- 
fully printed on superfine paper, profusely illustrated by Eminent 
Artists, and richly bound in cloth and gold, and gilt edges, each Ss. - 


NORRIE SETON; or, Driven to Sea. By 


Mrs. GeorGE Cuppes, Author of “ Unexpected Pleasures,” &c. 


THE CIRCLE of the YEAR; or, Studies of 


Nature and Pictures of the Seasons. By W. H. Davenrorr Apams. 


FOOD and RAIMENT; or, the Treasures of 
Se ot their Uses to Man. By the Rev. Joun Monr- 


STORIES of SCHOOL LIFE. By Ascorr R. 


Horr, Author of “ Book about Boys,” &c, &c. 


THE BATTLE HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 


Tales of Chivalry and Adventure. By CHARLES ALFRED MAXWELL. 


THE SEA KINGS of ORKNEY, and other 


Historical Tales. By the same Author. 


ENGLISH and SCOTTISH CHIVALRY. 


Tales from Authentic Chronicles and Histories. By the same 
Author. 


THE WARS of ENGLAND and SCOT- 


ye. Historical Tales of Bravery and Heroism. By the same 
uthor. 


*,” W. P. NIMMO’S Catalogue of Books, suitable for Presen- 
tation, choicely Illustrated, and elegantly printed and bound, will 
be forwarded post free on application. 


ILLUSTRATED PRESENT BOOKS. 


The following are now ready : 
THE CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND and 


WALES: a History of each See, with Biographical Notices of the 
Bishops. By Ricnarp J. Kina, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 6 vols. 
post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


Vols. I. II.—Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, Rochester, 
Canterbury, and Chichester. With 120 Illustrations, 24s. 

Vol. III.—Oxford, Peterborough, Lincoln, Norwich, and Ely. With 
90 Illustrations, 18s. 

Vol. IV.—Bristol, Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, and Lichfield. 
With 50 Illustrations, 16s. 

Vols. V. and VI.—York, Ri Durham, Carlisle, Chester, and Man- 
chester. With 60 Illustrations, 21s. 


A DICTIONARY of THE BIBLE: its 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. By the 
Archbishop of York, the Bishops of Calcutta, Ely, Gloucester and 
Bristol, Bath and Wells, Killaloe, the Deans of Canterbury, Chester, 
and Westminster, Professors Lightfoot, Rawlinson, Sel &e. &e. 
Wo. Smirn, LL.D. 3 vols. medium 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Edited, with 
a Plain Practical Commentary, by Archdeacon Cuvurton, M.A., and 
Archdeacon Jones, M.A. Illustrated with more than 100 Authentic 
Views of Places mentioned in the Sacred Text, from Sketches and 
Photographs made on the Spot. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2l1s, 


THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
Edited, with Notes explaining the Order and History of the Offices, by 
Rev. Tuomas James, M.A. Embellished with Ornamental Scrolls, 
Foliage, Head-pieces, Vignettes, Borders, Initial Letters — in Red 
and Black, and Historical Engravings from the Early Masters to 
illustrate the Gospels. 8vo. 18s. 


A COMPLETE HISTORY of ARCHI- 


TECTURE, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. + | JAMES 
Fereussoy, F.R.S. 3 vols. with 1,500 Illustrations, medium 8vo. 


Vols. I. and II.—Ancient Architecture. With 1,200 Illustrations, £4 4s. 
Vol. I1I.—Modern Architecture. With 312 Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 


THE TERRA-COTTA ARCHITECTURE 
of NORTH ITALY, from Drawings and Restorations, engraved and 
rinted in Colours; with Descriptive Text. By V. Orro.inr and 
F Lose. Edited by Lewis Gruner. Folio, with 48 Illustrations 
and Woodcuts, £5 5s. 


THE GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE of SPAIN; 
from Personal Observations made during several Journeys through that 
Country. By Georce Epmunp Srreet, F.S.A. Medium 8vo. with 
25 large Plans and 100 Illustrations, 30s. 


POTTERY and PORCELAIN, ANCIENT, 
MEDLZVAL, and MODERN. By Samvev Bircn, F.S.A., and 
JosepH Marryat. 3 vols. medium 8vo, with Coloured Plates and 
Woodcuts, £4 4s. 


LIVES of BRITISH ENGINEERS; from 
the Earliest Period down to the Death of Robert Stephenson. With 
an Account of their Principal Works; comprising also a History of 
the Invention and Introduction of the Steam Engine and the Railway 
Locomotive. By Samuet Smites. 4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and 
400 Illustrations, £4 4s. 

Vols. I. and 1I.—Vermuyden—Myddelton — Brindley — Smeaton — 
Rennie—Telford. 42s, 
Vols, II1I.—George and Robert Stephenson, 21s, 


Vol. IV.—Boulton and Watt. 21s, 


HISTORY of HERODOTUS: a New English 


Version. Edited, with copious Notes illustrating the History and 
Geography uf Herodotus, from the most recent sources of information ; 
and embodying the chief Results, Historical and Ethnographical, which 
have been obtained in the — of Cuneiform and Hieroglyphical 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM P. NIMMO, EDINBURGH. 
SOLD BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & 0O., LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Discovery. By GEORGE wuinson, M.A. 4 vols. 8vo. with Maps 
and numerous Woodcuts, £2 8s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. on 
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MESSRS. 


— 


PARKER & CHRISTMAS LIST. 


CHURCH POETRY. 
REV. JOHN KEBLE. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of the Rev. JOHN 
KEBLE, M.A., late Vicar of Hursley. Uniform in size and binding, 4 vols. 
fep. cloth lettered, 27s. 

Vol. I. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR,.7s. 6d. 

Vol. Il. LYRA INNOCENTIUM, 7s. 6d. 

Vol. III. THE PSALTER in ENGLISH VERSE, 6s, 
Vol. IV. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, 6s. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays 
and Holydays throughout the Year. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. ; 18mo, cloth, 63. ; 
32mo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; Cheap Edition, cloth, 1s. 6d.; bound, Qs. 

THE FIRST EDITION of the CHRISTIAN YEAR. Printed 
in Facsimile. 2 vols. fep. paper boards, as first issued, 7s. 6d. 

To this Reprint is appended a List containing “ all the Variations of any 
importance from the original Text which the Author made in later Editions.” 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Thoughts in Verse on Christian 
Children, Fep. cloth, 7s. 6d. : Cheap Edition, cloth, Is. 6d. ; bound, 2s. 
REV. ISAAC WILLIAMS. 
THE CATHEDRAL. 32mo. with Engravings, 4s. 6d. Fep. 
8vo. Eighth Edition, 7s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS in PAST YEARS. Sixth Edition, with several 
New Poems, 32mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THE BAPTISTERY; or, the Way of Eternal Life. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. Fep. 8vo. 103. 6d.; 82mo. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE SEVEN DAYS; or, the Old and New Creation. 
New Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 


52mo, 


THE CHILD'S CHRISTIAN YEAR. Hymns for every 


Sunday and Holyday throughout the Year. 18mo. cloth, 1s. 


CHRISTIAN BALLADS and POEMS. By the Right Rev. 
A.C. Coxe, D.D., Bishop of New York, West. New Edition, 18mo. with 
Additions, cloth, 3s. 

*,* All the above are kept in various styles of morocco and calf bindings, 


THE CORNISH BALLADS and other POEMS of the 
Rev. R. S. Hawker, Vicar of Morwenstow. Including a Second Edition of 
“The Quest of the Sangraal.” Fep. 8vo. on toned paper, cloth extra, ds. 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN KEBLE, M.A., late Vicar of 
Hursley. By the Right Hon, Sir J.T. CoLenmer, D.C.L. Third Edition, 
with Corrections and Additions, post 8vo. on toned paper, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


KENNETH; or, the Rear-Guard of the Grand Army. 
By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 5th Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 53. 
HISTORICAL TALES, Illustrating Church History, adapted for 
General Reading, Parochial Libraries, &c. Fep. volumes, Ilustrated, extra 
cloth, each 5s. 
1. England. Vol.I. 5s, 
2. England. Vol. 1f. 5s, 
3. America and our Colonies. 5s, 


4, France and Spain. 5s. 
5. Eastern and Northern Europe. 5s, 
6, Asia and Africa, 


The Tales are also issued separately in limp cloth, each 1s. (A List on 
application.) 
ST. ALDIN’S ABBEY: a Story by Four Authors. Post 8yo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Anamusing story.”—Z iterary Churchman, 
“A pleasantly-told tale.” —/’ublic Opinion. 
SHORT READINGS for SUNDAY. By the Author of “ The 
Footprints in the Wilderness.” Square crown 8vo. with 12 Illustrations on 
Wood, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE CALENDAR of the PRAYER-BOOK. _ [llustrated, 


Enlarged, and Corrected ; with 200 Engravings from Medieval Works of Art, | 
| 


cloth extra, 6s. 


THE AGE of the MARTYRS; or, the First Three Centuries | 


of the Work of the Church of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By Joun 
DAvip Jenkins, B.D., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford; Canon of Pieter 
Maritzburg. Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 


SACRED PRINTS for PAROCHIAL USE. Printed in Sepia, 
with ornamental borders. Uach 1d.; or the set in ornamental envelope, Is. 

1. The Nativity—2. St. John Preaching—3. The Baptism of Christ—4, 
Jacob’s Dream—5, The Transfiguration—6. The Good Shepherd—7. The 

Tribute-money—8. The Preparation for the Cross—9, The Crucifixion—10. 


DEVOTIONS BEFORE 


Leading to Crucifixion—1l1. Healing the Sick—12. The Return of the | | 


Prodigal. 
They are also kept mounted and varnished, each 3d. 
N.B.—Upwards of Ninety Thousand of these Prints have already been sold. 


COTTAGE PICTURES from the OLD TESTAMENT. A 
Series of Twenty-eight large folio Engravings, brilliantly Coloured by hand. 


The set, 73, 6d. 
Also, uniform with the above, 


COTTAGE PICTURES from the NEW TESTAMENT. A 
Series of Twenty-cight large folio Engravings, brilliantly coloured. The 
set, 7s. 6d. 

N.B.—Upwards of Three Thousand sets of these Cottage Pictures have 
already been sold, They are recommended by the National Society, in whose 
“* Monthly Paper” appeared a series of Lessons on Holy Scripture especially 
adapted to this series of Prints. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By J. H. Parker, M.A., F.S.A. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged, fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

A CONCISE GLOSSARY of TERMS used in GRECIAN, 
ROMAN, ITALIAN, and GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By J. H. PARKER, 
M.A., F.S.A. New Edition, revised, fep. 8vo. with nearly 500 Illustrations, 
ornamental cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE STYLES of ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, from the | 
CONQUEST to the REFORMATION; with a Sketch of the Grecian and | 


Roman Orders. By Rickman. Sixth Edition, with considerable Additions, 
chiefly Historical, by J. H. PARKER, M.A., F.S.A. Svo. with many Plates, 
nd numerous lllustrations by O. Jewitt, cloth extra, gilt top, 21s. 


OXFORD EDITIONS OF DEVOTIONAL works, 
IMITATION of CHRIST. Four Books. By THomas 


i Kempis. A New Edition, Revised, handsomel rinted, fi 
Vignettes and red borders, cloth, 4s, with 


LAUD’S (Abp.) DEVOTIONS, with Translations to 


the Latin Prayers. Handsomely printed, with Vignet 
fep. 8vo. cloth antique, 5s. Hines, 


WILSON’S (Bp.) SACRA PRIVATA. Now 


printed entire. From the original MSS. Fep. 8vo. antique cloth, 4s, 


(Bp.) DEVOTIONS. Translated ang 


ged anew. Fcp, 8yo. on toned paper, cloth antique, 4s, 


SPINCKES’ DEVOTIONS. True Church of England 


Man’s Companion in the Closet, Fep. 8vo. floriatea barders, on to 
antique cloth, 4s. 7 


TAYLOR'S (Bp.) HOLY LIVING. With red tines 


on toned paper, fep. antique cloth, 4s. 


TAYLOR'S (Bp.) HOLY DYING. With red lines, on 


toned paper, fep. antique cloth, 4s. 


TAYLOR'S (Bp.) GOLDEN GROVE. With red lines, 


on toned paper, fcp. 8vo. antique cloth, 3s, 6d. 


SUTTON’S (Dr.) GODLY MEDITATIONS = 
the MOST HOLY SACRAMENT of the LORD’S SUPPER. New Edit 
fcp. Svo. cloth, printed in red and black, toned paper, 5s. 


THE DEVOUT COMMUNICANT, exemplified in his 
Behaviour Before, At, and After the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Seventh 
Edition, revised. Edited by the Rev. G. Moutrriz. On toned paper, with 
red lines, fep. antique cloth, 4s. - 


ANCIENT COLLECTS and other PRAYERS, 
selected for Devotional Use from various Rituals. With an Appendix at 
Collects in the Prayer-Book. By WILLIAM Bricut, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Eccles. Hist., Oxford. Fourth Edition, enlarged, fep. 8vo. in red and black, 
on toned paper, antique cloth, red edges, 5s, 


EIKON BASIAIKH. The Portraiture of His Sacred 


Majesty King Charles I, in his Solitudes and Sufferings. On toned paper with 
red lines, fep. Svo. antique cloth, 5s. 


THE DAILY SERVICES of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. With a Recommendatory Preface by the Bishop of Oxgonp, 
Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. the Fifth Thousand, roan, 12s.; antique calf, 
red edges, 16s.; best morocco, 188, 


PRESENTATION EDITION. 
OF the IMITATION of CHRIST. Four Books. By 


Tuomas & Kempis. Printed on thick toned paper, with red border lines, 
medieval Title-pazes to the various Sections, and Ornamental Initials to the 
Chapters, Vignettes, &c. Small 4to. antique cloth, extra gilt, bevelled, 12s,; 
antique calf, 2's. ; antique morocco extra, 31s. 6d. 

“ One of the most sumptuous editions which we have seen........A noble ate -™ 


DAILY STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN. A small 
Pocket Volume, containing a few Practical Thoughts on the Gospel History, 
with Texts for every day in the Year, commencing with Advent. Sixteenth 
Edition, roan, giit edges, 2s. 6d. ; morocco, 4s, 6d. 

A Large-type Edition, fcp. antique cloth, red edges, 5s. 


and AFTER HOLY 
COMMUNION. With a Preface by “J. K.” Fourth Edition, 32mo, on 
toned paper, with red cloth, 2s. 

Also may be had with “ The Order of the Administration of the Lord's 
Supper.” Cloth, 2s. 6a. 


THE PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN’S LIBRARY. A 
New Issue, with Additions, of Devotional Series, Uniform, 18mo. limp blue 
cloth, gilt lettered on side, each 1s, 

A. KEMPIS’ IMITATION OF CHRIST, 1s. 

ANDREWES’ (Bp.) DEVOTIONS, 1s, 

AUGUSTINE'S CONFESSIONS, Is. 

COSIN’S (Bp.) DEVOTIONS, &c. 1s, 

KEN’S (Bp.) MANUAL OF PRAYERS, WITH CATECHISM, AND 

DIRECTIONS, 1s. 

SHERLOCK’S SELF-EXAMINATION AND HOLY COMMUNION, 1® 

SHERLOCK’S MEDITATIONS AND PRAYERS, Is. 

SPINCKES’ DEVOTIONS, 1s. 

SUTTON’S DISCE VIVERE, ls. 

SUTTON’S DISCE MORI, 1s. 

TAYLOR'S (Bp.) HOLY LIVING, 1s. 

TAYLOR'S (Bp.) HOLY DYING, Is. 

TAYLOR'S (Bp.) GOLDEN GROVE, with Offices and Prayers, 1s. 

WILSON’S (Bp.) LORD’S SUPPER, Is. 

WILSON’S (Bp.) SACRA PRIVATA, 1s. 

WILSON’S (Bp.) MAXIMS OF PIETY. [Jn the press. 

The Practical and Doctrinal portion of the Library will follow when the 
Devotional Series is complete, and will contain Selections from the Works of 
Bull, Butler, Hooker, Hammond, Heylin, Jones of Nayland, Jewel, Nicholson, 
Pascal, Pearson, and Sparrow, 
The object aimed at is to put within the reach of every one a series of Seleo- 


tions from the Writings of our most learned Divines, cacli volume 
sine and blading, and ab the price. 


; OXFORD, AND 377 STRAND, LONDON: JAMES PARKER & CO. 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 


NEW and RARE BE AUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. The 


1-Foliaged Plants, 
Cultivation, and Propagation of the most Ornamenta 
pot hitherto noticed in similar Work. By SHIRLEY F.R.H.S. With 


34 exquisite Coloured Wood-block Illustrations ‘and numerous Wood Engravings. 
Serial 4 4to. 25s. 


BRITISH MOSSES. With a Description and an Tilustration 
fully drawn and etched from Nature of every Native Species, with Hyectienl Piractions 
Collectors with regard to finding and preserving Specimens. By F. 
Gown 4to. 423. 


A COLOURED EDITION of Mr. HENRY SHAW’S ART 


ATION, as practised during the Middle + Ages. Witha 
&e., "employed at Different Periods. perial 8vo. 42s, 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S SKETOH- BOOK. Crown 4to. 


Illustrated with 200 exquisite Wood Eng after American Artists, 21s. 


THE MASTERPIECE SERIES of ILLUSTRATED ART 
GIFT-BOOKS : Photos «raphs of Celebrated Paintings, with Memoirs, Descriptions, and 
Criticisms. In handsome 4to. vols. 

MASTERPIECES OF ENGI ART of omar? OF RAPHAEL. Ma- 

9th Ci Series, 42s. 

Ww ORES OF SIR DAVID WIL- 


MASTERPIECES of FLEMISH ART. 
Price 
OF ITALIAN ART. 
423. 
GnrAT WORKS OF RAPHAEL. Third 
Editio 


REMDRANDT'S Ss ~~ ETCHINGS. 


READY. 42s. 

EARLY WORKS OF SIR E. LANDSEER. 
Price 31s. 6d. 

THE WORLD'S PICTURES. 2ls. 


OUR LORD and HIS TWELVE APOSTLES. After the 
lo hi of the Grand- Duchess of Saxe 
by the Very MMENKY ALPORD, Dean of Canterbury. ‘4. 


THE SCIENCE of GEMS, JEWELS, COINS, and MEDALS, 
Ancient and Modern, By ARCHIBALD BILLING, D., A.M.. &c. Demy 8vo. 
Illustrated with Photographs of 160 Ancient and Modern’ Specimens, 1s. 6d. 


THE ANCESTRAL HOMES of BRITAIN: Fo: 


poem les of the Noblest Castles, Halls, and Mansions in England. 
F. 0. Morris, 4to. 31s. 6d. 


MRS. GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE. Com mplete i in 
l vol. With Notes oa the rw History. Illustrated by W. Holman Haunt, R.A., 
Otto Speckter, C. W. Cope, R.A., W. Millais, R.A., &c. &e, Fep. 4to. 2s. 

May ale be had in 2 vols. oe each 10s. 6d. Also, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. with Portrait, 
3e. 6d. Four Series, square 32mo. Illustrated— Series I. 1s. andIy. 

TL in 1 vol. us. 6d.; Series IIT. and LV. in 1 vol. 4s. 


Coloured 
by the Rev. 


eack =; or, Series I. and 


MRS. ALFRED GATTY’S CHRISTMAS-BOX for YOUNG 
TIE PARABLES OF NATURE, 2 vols. | AUNT JUDY'S TALES. 3s. 6a. 


| AUNT JUDY'S LETTERS. 3s. 6d. 
WORLDS NOT REALIZED. Proverbs | THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, &c. 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


| THE F 2 
FAIRY GODMOTHERS, &c. 23. 6d. 
TALES. 
DOMESTIC, PICTURES AND TALES. | oye HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY, &. 
Price 3s, 6d. 
All handsomely printed and neatly bound, and put into a cloth box, price 31s. 6d. 
LEGENDS and LYRICS. By ANNE Procter. 
pes additional Poems, and an Introduction by CHARLES DICKENS, a Portrait by ne 
ornamecn 


20 Illustrations by J. Tenniel, ne Frohlich, Millais, &c. &e. Fep. 4to. 
2Is.; in walnut binding, 31s. 


Also, Series I. fep. vo. with Portrait, 6s.; Series IT. 5s. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S BOOKS for BOYS. 


MASTERMAN READY ; or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 93 Illustrations, 5s. 

THE MISSION ; or, Scenes in .\frica, Illustrated, 5s. 

THE PIRATE : AND THE TH ‘EECUTTERS. 20 Steel Engravings, 5s. 

A PRIVATEERSMAN A HU) DRED YEARS AGO. 8 Steel Engravings, 5s. 
SETTLERS IN CANADA. 10 Engravings, 5s. 

POOR JACK. Large Edition, with 46 Illustrations, 6s. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


A BOY’S LOCKER. By Captain Marryat. Containing the 
above Stories in 12 vols. bound in cloth and in a strong box, price 25s. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


MADAM HOW and LADY WHY;; or, First Lessons in Earth 


Lore for Children. By the Rev. C. KincsLey, Author of “The Water Babies.” Small 
with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


DAISY’S COMPANIONS; or, Scenes from Child Life. A 
Stary Tittle G By the Author of “*Grandmamma’s Nest.” Demy 16mo. with 


KING GEORGE'S MIDDY. By Author 


of “ The Magic Mirror.” Crown 8vo. with 150 Illustrations by W. S. G! 


THE LOST LEGENDS of the NURSERY SONGS. By 
Illustrations, 5s. 


Mary SExion CLARK. Imperial 16mo. with 16 Full-page 


THE BOYS of AXLEFORD. By Cuartes Campey. Crown 
dro. with Mlustrations by John Pettie, A.R.A>, Houghton, Fraser, and other Artists, 5s. 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES and SKETCHES. With 104 
Illustrations by Otto Speckter and others, és. This Volume includes the Stories 


THE BOY in the BUSH; or, Country Life in Australia. By 


Epwarp Howe. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations by Zwecker, Fraser, and Mahoney, 5s. 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME for 1869, Edited by 


Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, gilt edges, 5s. 


MRS. LOUDON’S ENTERTAINING NATURALIST. 


Containing D. and A f more than Five Hundred Animals, &e. Mey 
nearly revised and enlarged by W. S. DALLas, ER: 


Post § 
INSECT ARCHITECTURE. By James Rennre. Edited and 


enlarged by the Rev. J. G. Ween, Author of “ Homes without Hands.” Post 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 5s. 


JESSE'S ANECDOTES of DOGS. With numerous Woodents. 


Post ovo, fe. with the addition of 34 Steel Engravings, after Cooper, 


HORACE—the Satires and Epistles. Translated into English 


yon ad the late J. ConrnaTon, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of 
0: Fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


THE LADIES IN PARLIAMENT, and other Pieces, Repub- 


lished, with Additions and Annotations. By G. b. TREVELYAN, late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Author of “ The Competition hese Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Contents: The Ladies in 


the University of Athens— 
The Cambridge Dionysia assic Decom. ‘he Dawk 5-4 or is his Appointment 
Pucka ?—A Holiday Old Friends. 


“ All Cambridge men will weleome Bittle book, whigh hs it does, such well-known 


pieces as * Horace at Athens,’ and the bridge ) my er ee wh et, long borne the palm as 
the very best of such  —F-+ be ever written ridge University Gazette. 


THE EPIGRAMMATISTS: a Selection from the Epigram- 
matic Literature of Ancicat, Mediwval, and Modern Times; with Notes, Obse 


Tilustrations, and an Introduction. By the Rev. HENRY PHILIP ‘Dopp, M.A,, 
broke College, Oxford. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WEAPONS of WAR: a History of Arms and Armour 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time Translated by 
C. C. BLACK, M.A. 8vo. with nearly 2,000 Illus’ 
DEDICATED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
KEMBLES SHAKSPERE Wh A 


we Specimen Page sent on application. 
Q. HORATIL FLACCI OPERA. Illustrated from Antique 


Gems by C. W. Kine, Fs A. The Text and an Introduction by H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 


Pepilty printed by WI hittingham at the Chiswick Press, with nearly 300 Illustrations. 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA.  Edidit Franciscus Sr. Jonn 
THACKERAY, A.M., Editio altera, 6s. 6d. 
A Selection from the Latin Poets from Nevius to Bovthius ; with an Appendix of Illus- 
trative, Explanatory, and Critical Notes. 
By the same Editor, 


ANTHOLOGIA GRAECA. A Selection of Greek Poetry. 


With English Notes. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A CRUISE in H.M.S. GORGON, engaged in the Suppression 


of the Slave Trade on the East Coast of Africa ; including a Trip up the besi with 
Dr. Livingstone. By W. Core DEVEREUX, Assistan’ it-Paymaster, R.N. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA; their Conditions and 
Habits, with Researches into their Past History, &c. By the Rev. W. H. Brett, Rector 


of ya Parish, Essequibo. 8vo. with numerous Coloured and Woodcuts, 
price 


A HISTORY of the INTELLECTUAL ‘DEVELOPMENT of 


EUROPE. By Joun Draper, M.D.,LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND DURING the EARLY and 
MIDDLE AGES. By C. H. Peansoy, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 2 vols. 30s. 


THE HISTORY of POMPEII; its Build tings onl, 1 and, Antiquities. 


With an Itinerary for Visitors. Edited by bgt Second Edition, Illus- 
trated with nearly 300 Wood Engravings, &c. 8v 


THE TRAVELLER’S ART COMPANION to the Museums 


and Ancient Remains of Italy, Greece, and Egypt. By H.M. Westropr. Demy 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, 15s. 


UPS and DOWNS of an OLD MAID’S LIFE. By Jemma 


Compron. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


MISS AGNES STRICKLAND'S LIVES of the QUEENS of 
ENGLAND. 6 vols. post 8vo. each 
‘Also, Abridged by the Asthor Sor the Uso of Families, fe. 1 vol. post 8vo. 6s, 6d. 


RE-ISSUE OF MR. CRUIKSHANK’S POPULAR WORKS. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S TABLE-BOOK. Edited by G. 


A, A’Becketr. A New Edition, royal ®vo. with 12 Illustrations on Steel, 116 on 
Wood by Cruikshank, 16s. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S OMNIBUS. Edited by Laman 


BLANCHARD. 8vo. with 100 Illustrations on Steel and Wood, 10s. 6d. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S FAIRY LIBRARY. Consisting 
of the famous Stories of Puss-in-Boots, Hop-o’-my-Thumb, Cinderella, and Jack and the 
Bean-Stalk. Imperial 16mo. Illustrated with numerous Etchings on Steel, 5s. 

THE BALLAD of LORD DATEMAN. Demy 16mo, Illus- 
trated by CRUIKSHANK, Is. 


A CATALOGUE of ETCHINGS. By Grorer CrurxsHanx. 


prin 


MR. ARTHUR HELPS’S BIOGRAPHIES. 


THE LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, the Discoverer 
of America, Second Edition, crown 8vo 


THE LIFE of PIZARRO, with some Account of his Associates 
in the Conquest of Peru. Sccond Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LIFE of LAS CASAS, the Apostle of the Indies, Second 


Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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BOOSEY & CO.’°S PUBLICATIONS. ; 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC-BOOKS. 4 vols. each 4s.; | THE CABINET OPERAS for PIANOFORTE.—This od, 


or in One Quadruple Volume, half calf, 16s.; contains 162 Pieces by the past, celebrated brated series of Complete Operas may be had handsomely bound in cloth 
Composers of the day. Contents: Robert Schumann’s “ Album for the Young” (43 if atore, La , wien wl 
vieces) ; Robert Schumann's Tw enty-three Short Tieggs + Stephen Heller’ 's Twelve Short Vol. 1. Il Trovatore, La Traviata, Rigoletto, Un Ballo in Maschera. 


Vol. 2. Sonnambula, Norma, Lucrezia B 
Pieces ; Stephen Heller’ 3s * Promenades d’un Solitaire lete ; Franz Schubert's Four ‘orgia, Don Pasquale. 

; Franz Schubert’s Six “* Momens Sa CoA scher’ 3 "Nine Fantasias ; Vol. 3. Figaro, Fidelio, Don Juan, Der Freischitz. 

eybach's Eight moet favourite Pieces ; Kuhe’s Eight Te, i Brinley Richards's Six Vol. 4. Robert le Diable, Martha, Zampa, Il Barbiere. —_— 


Comporers. Osborne's Six Fantasias; end Thirty-two short Pieces by | THE ENGLISH BALLAD-BOOK, containing 112 New 
Popular Songs, by Bishop, Purcell, Dibdin, Cooke, Handel, Shield, Horne, M ow ‘No. 

handsomely bound in blue cloth, gilt edges, 12s. ; contain 180 Songs, with i Sainton- Sting and 8s. bound in — 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. pus 


BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN. COOTE’S VAGABOND QUADRILLE, on Mor1oyr’s Popul poli ic 
I SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN TO-NIGHT. Carol. 1s. Songs. Beautifully illustrated, 4s. Ly rm 
SING, O HEAVENS. Christmas Anthem. 3s. COOTE’S PERICHOLE QU. ADRIL PE x 
A HYMN OF THE HOMELAND. 1s. WALTZ, and PERICHOLE GALOP, on DRILL, testants 
CIIRISTMAS BELLS. “Peace on Earth, Goodwill to Men.” iM oe was char! 
Composed expressly for Mr. Santley by J. L. HATTON. 3s. | MADCAP GALOP. By the Author of the “ Velentios i Galop.” thought t 
Illustrated, 3s. ugh 
CHRISTMAS EVE. By W.H.Hormes. A HAPPY NEW | oom devi 
YEAR. By W. H. Hormes. new and characteristic pieces. With Mustratea EXCHOES of the STREETS. Eight Sets of Popular Quadrilles been cov 
‘Titlepages in Colours. Each 3s, | on Popular Airs. BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET, No. 116, aunouncr 
they who 
POPULAR SONGS AND BALLADS. a Defence 
SONGS by MOLLOY. Each 4s. SONGS by CLARIBEL. All 4s. each. . manner | 
ROBIN _REDBREAS JANET’S BRID. 
: New Songs. CHILDREN’ S VOICES. HALF-MAST HIGH. remedy ¥ 
THE GLE AXERS. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. WHAT NEED HAVE I THE THE BLUE RIBBON a 
COLLEEN. Miss Julia Elte RUTH TO TELL? MILLY’S FAITH. tre 
QMILEENS ALL THE WORLD TO ME. Sung by Mr. Vernon Richy. THE LOVE TEST. MAGGIE’S SECRET. 
LITTLE FLOV WER. Sung by Madame Sherrington. PRIEZ POUR ELLE. MAGGIE’S WELCOME. from re’ 
KATHLEEN'S ANSWER. MY BRILLIANT AND I. i 
New Editions. AND DAISIES. | JANET'S CHOICE. 
CLOCHETTE. Twelfth Thousand. WEE. . 
THADY O'FLINN.. Seventh Thonsand, We NO MORE, DARLING. SILVER CHIMES themselv% 
THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. Fourth Thousand. ALLE B Back said that 
COME BACK TO ERIN. SUSAN'S STORY. 
THE VAGABOND. Twelfth Thousand, onty SONG. would let 
, FIVE O'CLOCK IN THE MORN- DREAMLAND. 
ING. BLIND ALICE. those off 
SONGS by ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Wort TELL ME WHY, x the Cath: 
BIRDS IN THE NIGHT. Sung by Madame Sherrington. LITTLE BIRD ON THE GREEN T CANNOT SI SING THE OLD Sonos i 
SNOW WHITES Sung Sig Reeves, — came ea 
ung b 
I WISH TO TUNE MY QU UIVERING LYKE. Sug by Mt ‘Mr. Santley. 38, SACRED SONGS. All 3s. each. allowed t 
SW. RETO FAIR. Sung by ‘Sainton-Dol Is THIS ALL? THE PASSING 
or Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. ts." THE DAY OF REST. SHEPHERD OF ISbABL. of any s¢ 
ung by Miss Edith ynne,. 38, 
THOU ART LOST ‘TO ME. by Mrs the effigy 
SHE Is NOT FATR TO OU WARD VIEW Sun'by Mr.Cummings. 3s. SONGS by VIRGINIA GABRIEL. All 4s. each, 
WILL HE IME ? Sung by pd Sainton-Dolby | ALONE. ACROSS THE SEA town to « 
HE WI ‘URN. 3s. REMEMBERED. THE LIGHT N THE WINDOW. 
GI ALONE. 3s. VE TV BYE in their | 
FROM ROCK TO ROCK. Comic Song. 3s. SACRED VOWS. ONLY AT HOME. ‘6 
It then b 


CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. with the 
BOOSEY’S SACRED MUSICAL CABINET. A Library of SHILLING BOOKS of SONGS and BALLADS in BoosEYs fF ™ thes 


Music for Voice, Pianoforte, Harmonium, and Organ. Each Number, 1s. ; post-free, MUSICAL CABINET. Each Is. ; post free, Is. 2d. more Vig 
ach Is. 1d. 98. SANTLEY’S TWENTY-SIX SONGS. | 75. BISHOP'S THIRTEEN SONGS. ied, | 
1. TWENTY-FOUR SACRED SONGS by SIMG_REEVES TWELVE SONGS. SACRED SONGS carried, 
2. THE MESSIAH. for Pianoforte Solo. 44. SAINTON - DOLBY'S FIFTEEN | 93. CHRISEY'S TWENTY-FIVE NEW on the ] 
3. THE CREATION, for Pianoforte So’ lo. ' ING SONGS. bee 
4. FIFTY VOLUNTARIES for Harmonium. Part I. | 45, PYNE'S EIGHT SONGS. 2. CELEBRATED BALLADS (20). success . 
5. FIVE SACRED WORKS for iTarmonium. | GABRIEL'S: AND SONGS OF SCOTLAND (20). 
6. for Harmonium. j ALF EIGLTEE ONGS. WELSH SONGS (20). a 
7 WELY'S OFFERTORIES tor Organ | 99, MOORE'S IRISH MEI ODIES 64. COMIC SONGS (20). 
8. N r Organ or I[armonium. j 
9: FWO HUNDIED AND FIFTY CHANTS. SHILLING BOOKS of PIANOFORTE MUSIC in BOOSEYS place. 
10. ANTHEMS Modern. MUSICAL CABINET. ple m 
11. SONGS for Sunday Eve a Post free, e _ peo, 
12, SHORT VOLUNTARIES for Or 113, SCHUMANN’S ALBUM FOR THE MENDET $ EIGHT PIECFS. are 
Is, TWELVE CHRISTMAS CAROLS_AND HYMNS YOU} 8. HELLE PROMENADES D'UX com! 
14, TWELVE GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER MNS. | 100. SCHUMANN'S TWENTY - TWO SOLITAIRE. bours a1 
16. TWO HUNDRED PSALM AND S without Words. | 120. SES, 
THE CANTICLES of the CHURCH ot ENGLAND. THALBERG'S PANTASTAS. at. KUHE'S EIGHT FANTAST learn to ¢ 
18, SACRED FANT ASIAS by Favarcen. Kune, RICHARDS, &e. 117. CILOPIN’S VALSES, complete. 79. DRAWING- -ROOM PI the Vv 
19, FIFTY CLASSICAL VOLUN EARIES for Harmonium, arranged by | 1d. 8 FORTY - FIVE 33, 34, 35 SIX this ery 
| 73. TEN OVERT HUNDRED. ALES ear 
'USEHGLD SONGS a post-free, each 70. | SIX FANTASIAS. spite of 
2% TWENTY iRISTY'S NEW EST SONGS. 
3. THIRTY S$ RED SONG CHEAP BOOKS for VIOLIN in BOOSEY’S INSTRU- this ascer 
4. Pianoorte. MENTAL LIBRAR 
PWENTY- SACKED PIECES for the Pianoforte, FIFTY NEWEST DANCES, by OF¥ENBACH, Coots, tie to 
Ses Pott “PLAYE is. | ONE HUNDRED “AND FIFTY NEWEST BALLADS, by Chantset, Motor, force, | 
EIGHTER CHRISTY'S 80. #RAND D SS. “Is. 
ll. EIGHTEE VOLKSL TEDER, English Words, | 78. ORPIEE AUX ENFERS. 1s. 6d. held a pr 
12. TWENTY USEHOLD SONGS. Second Series. 45. TWENTY-FIVE DUETS. for Two Violins. 1s. 6d. 
13, TWENTY JR SCOTCH SONGS. | 44. PIOKLLLO'S THIRTY-SIX CAPRICES. ‘Is. 6d. too, and, 
“ The finest paper, aost elegant type, the pictorial all contribute to awak. 
enhance the attraction aw every number.’ —Zllustrated London News. ‘i. ONE HUNDRED STUDIES, EXERCISES, and EXTRACTS, by the greatest akenet 
a 
BOOSEY’S SHILLING ORATORIOS, MASSES, DE ARS, with Variations. way all 
NF Also 50 Numbers, containing complete Operas, Dances, Songs, &c. List gratis. ascenden 
AI, MASS. BERRHOVEN'S MASS IN BOOSEY’S SHILLING OPERAS for PIANOFORTE in the Wittiaw 
ACIS AND GALA MUSICAL CABINET have a larger circulation thronghe ut Europe and America than easier for 
“MASS. MOZART'S R any other Editions. Each Book contains from 48 to 72 pages including Overtures. 
STABST. DETTINGEN T DEUM. FIGARO. THE GRAND DUCHESS. make up 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT. ROBERT LE DIABLE. FIDELIO. 
THE AMESSTALL THE CREATION, DON JUAN. i. DI SIVIGLIA. that next 
BISHOP’S GLEE-BOOK, 28 Glees, 2s DER FREISCHUTZ. UN B IN MASCHERA. while to , 
CRISPINO E LA COMARE. LA TRAVIATA. 
BOOSEY'S NA ATIONAL G GLEE. BOOK 60 Glees, 2s. 6d. IL TROVATORE. ARTE, That t 
THE CHORALIS’ 2 vols, each 5s. NORMA. WIL M TELL. ; 
MENDELSON NGS, Js. DON PASQUALE. CRO DIAMONDS. considere 
The above Works, for Societies, in Penny a FRA DIAVOLO. M. NIELLO. , 
CHILDREN'S CHORAL, BOOK. 44 easy Part-Songs, 6d. RIGOLETTO. Lé DOMINO NOTR. their sens 
A D UF SONGS, 50 Part-Songs for iiiage use, 6d. ZAMPA. id 
and who 
RI questions 
rr BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET, LONDON. letter of 
his count 
ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the Olty of London; ont Publidies by DAVID JONES, over b 
, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, December 18, 1869, pu 
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